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SHEWING 

The Qualities, Quantities, Proportions, and | 
Rates or Value of all Materials relating toj 
Building ; with the beft Method of preparing | 
many of them. | 
AND ALSO 
The Cuftoms, and Methods of Meafuring of all Artificers § 
Work, concern’din Building , together with the City and | 
Countrey Prices, not only of Workmanfhip, but of Mate- | 
—pialgalfo: THe which will be extraordinary ufeful in mak- | 


ing of Bargains, or Contracts betwixt the Workmatter and 
Workman; and likewife in computing the Value (or | 


Charge of Erecting) of any Fabrick, great or {mall; 


he LIKEWISE 
“thé Explanation of the Terms of Art ufed by moft Workmen, | 
TOGETHER . 
With Aphorifms, of neceffary Rules in Building, 4s to Situa- }. 
tion; Contrivance, Compactnefs, Uniformity, Conveniency, | 
Firmnefs, and Form, ¢c. 
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TO HIS 
Moft Honoured Friends, 
THE 


r Truly Worthy Gentlemen, 


foBr Baker, Efq; of 
 Mayfield-Place in Sujffex , 
Mr. Ropert Kwnicar, 
-Treafurer ofthe Honou= 
rable injé Society in ia 
don, and Mr. Rope 
ie BORER BR OF Birchden-Place 
in Sifex. 


| Worthy Sirs, 
gE an Author in this Age per) ins 
| Publick without a Dedication, be 


nals pg but very little efeemed or regar- 
| ded ; And therefore, becanfe would. 
: | A 2 7 not 
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aot feem to ru2 connter to the ufual Ca- 
flom, I prefumed to lay this Treatife 
at your Peet. Tho’ perbaps it my 
feen a piece of Arrogancy, tn fo wrean 
an Author, to dareto D dicate a Trea- 
tife that is fo far frour being free from — 
‘Defeéts, as this Tratt is, to Perfons 
of fuch Fudgment and Experience in 
Matters of this nature = Tet the pre-— 
ceding Notions which feem to denounce 
shis Dedication to be a piece of P refinm- 
prion, do juftifie it at the fame time, | 
becaufe it plamly implies @ Necef- 
fity of fuch @ Dedication, 4 or where 
the Author is obfcire, and the Tra&t not 
fo compleat as it might bave been, were — 
it to be done again, there is certatay a 
great occafion. to foelter it under the 
Wings of fome worthy Patroneges. y%, 

. For bow can it but be expected, bat 
that fuch a Treatife as this, (that, bas 
‘nothing but the Trath of its Obferwati- 
ons, and its ufefulnefs, to procure it 


Merit, 


The Dedication. 
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Merit. or Efteem ;) when it 7s emitted 
| tothe World, fbouldin fome meafure be 


| protected againft the Afperfions of this 
| Cenforious Age. 


And I bave uo caufe to doubt, bi 
that Perfons of fuch Candor and Conde- 
| feenfion, as yOu ares Worthy Sirs, will 


allow Neceffity to be a fuffictent Argu- 


ment, by which au Atiton of this nae 


ture may be juftified 3 which otherwife 
might juftly bave paffed for a Crime 3 
and that too committed againft the beft 
of wy Friends, from whom 1 have re- 
ceived many Signal, and never to be 
forgotten Favours: For I bave been 
brought up, Educated, and bave ac- 
quired that little Knowledge which I 
bave of this and other Avts, under the 
Favour and Roof, (as it ere) of the 
frft of you, my Hosoured WorthyFriends. 
| From the fecond of you, lbave received 
no mall number of Favours, tho I was 


wholly a Stranger to bin, until thefe 


‘aft Years. 
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And by the eye and Vipneday, 
of the third, I bawve been very much en- 
couraged Len affi ifted in my Mathema: 
tical, and other Studies. 


I could uot forbear without lngrati- 
tude (to you Worthy Sirs,) to tell the 
World of thefe your extraordinary Fa- 
wours ; which feeing Lam not in a Ca- 
pacity to requite them, feem to Poftu- 
fate from me at leaft @ Publick Recog- 
nition 5 which this Dedication of the 
Fruits of my Labours, gives me a fair 
Opportunity to make. What 1 have 
here prefented you with is but a Mite; 

et I bave endeavoured to make it as 
wfeful as I pofft ibly could, (conft ide- 
ring it is but @ Manual,) by avoid- 
ing Prolixities, and bave omitted ne- 
thing that is Remarkable, or Vfeful, 
as near as I conld 5 for Ls bave 
comprehended as eb in this Trad, 
as my defigned Brevity would ae 
anit of i: I did not defig gn to ate 
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at a4 large Volume, (as I could have 
done) at for emitting it to the 
World, but a Compendium of the 
Art of Building rather, till I fee 
bow this will be accepted by the Pub- 
Tick 
What lay feattered up and down in 
—diverfe Volumes, 1 bave comprifed 
—nuder their proper Heads, and that 
too, in a Method wholly new 5 and I 
do hope not an obfcure one. I have 
intermixt a great many new things, 
which were Obfervations of my own 
_ making, and fome were Communica- 
ted to me by my Friends, many of which 
| were experienced Trades, or Handi- 
| crafts Men, whofe Imployments whol- 
| 4y depended on Building; and fome 
Notions I had from fome obferving 
Gentlemen, and others that were fome- 
times Mafters of fuch Buildings, noft 
of which was never (to my knowledge 
Lam fare) wade Publick before. All 
which I hope will make it in fome mea- 
fure prove ufefultotbe Publick: And 
| A 4 f 
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I bope for the fame Reafon it will gain 
your Approbation, which I am confi- 
dent will not a little contribute to the 


Credit of the Book, 


But oxe thing I think it neceffary, 
to declare to the World which is this, 
viz. That none but my felf bad the Per- 
ufal before it was Printed, (that I 
dsr ef,.) fo 1 alone am juftly charge 
ble with the Errors therein; for I 
don’t fuppofe it to be wholly free, after 
all the Diligence and Care which was 
taken about it. 


But I am fatisfied that your Candor, 
and Exquifitenc{s of Judgment is 
fuch, tbat if you find the Matter of 
shis Treatife to be ufeful, and to an- 
foer the Teft of Experience, you will 
eafily overlook any Imperfettiogs, that 
fome rigid Criticks may cenfure in the 
manner of propofing it. ay by 

I have nothing more to trouble you 


with bere, but to Petition you, (Wor- 
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thy Sirs) ever to continue your Opinion 
‘of me, and to own both this and me, fo 
far as you find truth in us both, and 
no further. And (tho Ihave nothing 
in me to deferve it at your kind hands 3 
yet) I foall make it my Study and 
Care, by all due Acknowledgments to 
| preferwe it, and remain always, 


~ Worthy Sirs, 
Your Humble, 
Faithful, and moft 
Obliged Servant. 


Tenn. 


EXORDIUM 


In Laudem 


ARCHITECTURA: 


BEING 


The Prelude or Procem 


TO THI!Is 


mREA EASE. 


Shewing the Antiquity, Excellen- 
cy, Emolument, and Neceffity of 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Moneft thofe many Arts which Di- 

vine Providence hath been pleafed to 
=~" endow Mankind with the Knowledge 
of, this of <Architedlure is none of the 
leaft, and therefore may well challenge a 
place amongft the Primary, and moft necef- 
fary, if not the Preeminency of Rank. 
_ Firft, For its Antiquity; it being almoft 
Coztaneous with the World it elf ; for it was 
practisd in the very Infancy of the World, 
i* 2, gus i4 a A : j by 


by the 1/f. born of Mankind, Viz, Cane as 
you may find it Recorded, Gen. 4. 17. You 
may further obferve that this is the fecond — 
Art which the Divine Pes-man hath left us 

upon Record: For we muft allow Agricul. 
ture to. be the moft Ancient, and moft necef- 
fary Art of allothers: It matt certainly be 
the Senior Ar#; becaufe we find in Gen. 2. 
15. That Almighty God did place Adam in the 
Garden of Edez inthe time of his Innocency, 
and was there ordered to perform the Office 
ofa Georgick, [or Husband-man. Je Agricul- 
ture muft alfo as certainly. be the moft necef- 
fary, becaufe-Men can, and do fubfift (ina 
great ‘meafure ) without Clothing, Houfes, 
(Sc. in fome Climates and Countries; but 
there is no part of the World where 
Men can live without Food. 

But neverthelefs, where People are fo bar- 
barous as to be quite ignorant of Architedture, 
or Building, they are’ alfo for the moft part 
wholly deftitute of the Knowledge of Agri- 
culture, or Tillage of the Earth; for Agri- 
culture without Architecture, would be but 
of fmall ule ; becaufe it would be to but little 
purpofe for “the Husbandman to Plow and 
Sow, and Plant Fruit-trees, andthe like, if 
when Harveft comes, he hath neither Barus, 
nor Granaries to preferve his Corn in; nor 
Confervatories, or Store- -Loufes to lay up his 
Fruit in. 


Secondly, 


PROOEM 


| Secondly, As to the Nobility, or Excellen- 
cy of this rz, it may be obferved from the 
following Circumftances, That 

| The Holy Ghoft has been pleafed to honour 
ithis Art fo far, asto grant it the Privilege to 
be enroll'd (in the oly Scripture) among the 
Actions of the firft Monarchs of the World, 
viz, From Adaw to Noab, there is no men« 
tion made ofthe Military Actions-ef the An- 
itidiluvian Sovereigns: All that is noted cons 
cerning them, is that they lived fo many 
Years, and taught their Progeny to keep 
Sheep, to Tillthe Ground, to Plant Vine- 
yards, to dwell in Tents, to Build Cities, 
to play on Organs, andHarps, to Work: in 
Brafs and Iron, Gc. 

| The Divine Architedd of the World hath 
been pleafed to honour this Excellent Arr fo 
far, as to vouehfafe to give neceflary Precepts 
and Rules concerning fome Buildings, of 
which T will here give fome Inftances. And, 
Firff, Of the Diluvian Ark, mentioned, 
Gen. 6. 14, 15 and 16 Verfes. Where he was 
pleated firft to give Directions for chufing the 
Materials for it. Secondly, He gives Order 
for the Dimeafions. And. Thirdly, For its 
orm, both External and Internal, 

| The Second Inftance fhall be of the Sanfua- 
|7y, confifting of the Ark of the Covenant, the 
Mercy Seat, the Tabernacle, and the Altar, 
2s you may findin the 25, 26, 27, and 
430 Chapters of Bwodus, 


| |i 
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The Third Jaffance that I fhall produce is 
concerning the Building of Solomon's Temple 
at Ferufalem, asyou may find it upon Record © 
in x Chron. 28. 29. | | 

Tho’ fome have been fo bold as to affert 
that the Ground of all Arts aré tobe found 
in the Holy Scriptures ; yet I think none of 
the Civil Arts cin pretend to fuch Docu- 
ments froin Scripture, asthe Art of Building 
can: For we may obferve from the precce- 
ding Inftancés, and fome other Texts of 
Scripture, (which I fhall by and by refer you 
to,) that the Omiifcient Architeét of the 
World did direé&t Mento Build by Defign, 
viz. By a Prototype, Model, Draught, or 
Pattern: Asyou may find it in Exodus 25. 
40. Num. 8.4 1 Chrow. 28. 11. 2, 18, 19. 
Ads 7. 44. Heb. 8. 525 00 eee 

Itis alloobfervable that the Divine 4r- 
chiteé did not only direét to the Form by a 
Pattern, or Draught, but alfo by giving the 
-Dimenfions of cach particular as you 
may obferve from Gea 6. 15 and 16. and 
Exod. 25. 10. allo in the 26, 27, and 30 
Chapters of Exodus, 2 Chron. 3. 3,@%c. He 
alfo pave Directions for chuling Materials 
for each particular ufe, as you may find in the 
afore cited 6 Chapter of Gea. and Exod. 25. 
26, 27, and 30Chapters ; notonly fo, but 
was pleafed to dirett to the Quantity by 
Weight, asyou may fee it in the but now 
mentioned Chapters of Exodus, and in the 
28 of the Girft Book of Chronicles, &e: 


And 
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And let me further add, tho’ Architefure 
be contemmned, and flighted by fome, becaufé 
itdepends upon Mechanicks, or Handicrafts- 
Men's Practice; yet it is not defpifeable as 
they would fain make the World believe it is: 
For I muft, and will tell {uch Men the plain 
Truth, that they muft certainly be Infidels, 
and do not deferve the Title of a few, and 
much lefs a Chriffian: For if fuch Perfons 
|] were Fews, I think they muft needs be very 
ignorant of the Pentateuch, or Writings of - 
| Mofes, or elfe they would have been convin- 
ced of this their Error fromthe 31 of Exo- 
dus 3 and 6 Verfes. Where the Holy Ghoft 
{tiles the AMechanich Knowledge of Bezaleel, 
and Aboliab, &c. the Spirit of God, 
Wifdom, &c. And if they were Chriffi- 
ans, they were very mean ones to be igno- 
rant of the Books of Mofes, and the Gofpels 
|] of St. Matthew, Mark, and Luke ;for we may 
lj learn out of St. Matthew 13. 55. and Mark 
6. 3. and Luke 2. st. That our Bleffed Re- 
\] deemer did not think the Knowledge and 
| PraGtice of Architedure and Mechanicks of 
| Zandicrafts fo abje& as fome would reprefent 
Wj ittobe ; for from thefé Texts we may learn 
i] that he was pleafed to exercife this Art of 
] Architecture, and to bea Mechanick, viz. A 
| Carpenter, for fome part of the time, that he 
was here Converfant with Mortals; which I 
|} muft tell you, is no {mall Honour to the Me- 
|| chanicks and Architecture. 
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I profefs, I can difcern no mere Reafon 
why the Sordidnefs of fome one Workman». 
or Mechanick, fhould be the caufe of Re- 
proach to Handicraft Arts, than. thaé 
moft excellent Invention of raifing Water at 
London- bridge (for the Service of many Fa- 
milies in the City,) fhould be difefteemed 
and neglected, becaufe there may fometimes 
happen to bea blind, (or otherwife detective) 
Horfe imployed in the Operation. , 

And tho’ Mechanick Imployments be by 
fome reckon’d fo very Ignoble and Scanda- 
lous, yet it is very wellknown that many 
Gentlemen of good Rank and Quality in this 
Nation, are often converfant in Handicraft Im- 
ployments : And other Nations exceed us in 
the number of fuch Gentlemen, of which I 
fhall give you an Inftance. In Fraace the mae 
king of Glafsat the Glafs Houfes is perform- 
ed by Gentlemen of no mean Extraction, vzz. 
Moft of them of the great Glafs Houfe de- 
{cending from Prince Anthony Broffard, Na- 
tural Son of Charles of France. | 

None but Gentlemen are imployed in the 
Art of making Gla in France, and thefe 
Gentlemen bear Honourable Coats of Arms, 
and both they, and their Servants, and Des 
puties are exempt from paying of Taxes, 

Juartering of Soldiers, Se, 

This Noble Art makes Marble, and other 
Stones become the Delights or Men, of which 
are made our Glorious Palaces, andthe Ors 

| naments 
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inaments of our moft {plendid Churches, and 
the moft durable Monuments which the Am: 
bition of Men could ever invent, whereby 
to render themfelves and their Grandure 
known to future Ages. 
__ This Art hath always been had in great 
‘Efteem; for it is become familiar in the 
‘Courts of Kings and Princes, ce. The pre2 
fent King of France has Eftablithed ani Aca- 
| demy for promoting thisnoble Art. 
, Another thing which proves the Excel- 
Nency of this Art, is that it is always poflef- 
fed and practifed moft by the moft Civilized 
and Learned Nations. | : 
_ Almoft every Nation (that are Civilized, 
efpecially) have fhewed ample Teftimonies 
‘of the Refpec they had for this Art. For 
the Fews boaft much of Solomon's Temple, the 
Alfyrians of great Babylon, the Egyprians of 
their Pyramids, @c. The Jovians of their 
Epheftan, or Diana’s Temple; and the other 
Greeks of the Temples of their Gods : Romé 
boafis of its Temples, Amphitheaters, Tri- 
umphant Arches, and 1000 Stately Palaces, 
&c. France glories in its Louvre, Noffre- 
| Dame Verfailles Palace, of St. Germains-en lay; 
Fountainblean, &c. Spain of its Efcureal;, 
|&c. Holland of its Stately Churches, Stadt- 
houfe, &¢. And England of its Hamptok 
Court, Windfor-caftle, Weftminfter-abby, Roy- 
al Pxchange, St. Paul's, Salisbury Church; 
Ce 


a ed 


&c, It would be endlefs 
kind. “And therefore I fhall conclude. with 


thisof the Excellency of this Art, and pro- 
ceed to that 1 Ug eerg: 

adly, Of the Emolument and Necefity of 
this Art of Budlding. er ny 

As tothe Profit of this dr¢, L think I need 
not tofay much ; forall knows (that know 
any thing) that Merchants and other: Tra- 
ders, cannot {ubfift without their, Ware-hou- 
fes, nor Trade(men without their Shops, nor 
the Husbandman without his Barns, Grana- 
ries, ec. For without thefe Buildings to 
preferve their Goodsin, none of thefe diffe- 
rent Ranks of Men would make much Profit 
of their Commodities. ott +s 

Befides there can be mo pretence fo, any 
kind of Profit without Buildings ; for there 
are no Nations in the World where the Airis 
{ {érence,as that there is no need of Buildings 
to protect cheManufactures of itfromthe tnju- 
ries of corroding, Fime and Air:Add to this,that 
it isno {mall Profit that accrues. toa State, 
cor Nation, by thofe many Trades that depend 
purely upon Building, viz. Carpenters, Joy- 
ners, Mafons, Bricklayers, Sawyers, Glazt- 
ers, Plumbers, Painters, Carvers, Smiths, 
Brick and Tile-makers, Stone-cutters, Se. 
For I have made it appear above, that 
other Trades cannot fubfift without thefe, 
wiz. Becaufe they cannot» fubfift with- 

out 
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out Buildings- Alfo where there is no Ar- 
chitecture in a Nation, there can by confe- 
quence be no Princely Government; for 
where’ the People are fo barbarous 2s to live 
in Caves, and in Hutts made of Boughs, Ge. 


| There is no Mechanicks amongft them, and 


by confegience no Improvement of Manus 


fadtures, and from thence it will follow, there 


W will be lietle or no Revenues fit to maintain a 
WRegal Power; and forthe moft part, where 


fuch a’ Power is wanting, People are fo fa- 
vage and batbarous, that they live more like 
Brotes’than‘Rational Men; living by Rapine, 
Murder, '&¢.° ‘So that no Man can properly 
call any thing his own, for they live (as it 


\)were) tn-a-daily expeCtation of teing rob’d, 


and deprived of that little which they have, 
by thofe which are flronger than themfelves. 
Whichalfo implies a Necefity of Building, to 


which may - be added that Complaint which 


Ariffotle faith was made by fome, viz. That 
Man Was worte dealt with by Nature than o- 
ther Creatures, whereas they have fome of 
them Hair, fome Shells, fcme Wool, fome 
Feathers, and fome Scales to defend rhem 
rom the Injuries of the Weather, Man alone 


His born naked, and without any Covering: 
Bat to this it may be anfwered, that Divine 


rovidence hath endowed every Man with 
2 fuch Superlative Inftruments, wiz. The 


lands, (chofe admirable Inftruments of A- 


ae! ion) 


World,) to fupply the moft neceffary and 


ction) in Conjunction with that Faculty of jj 
the Soul, call’d Reafon, it fully fupplies in }j 
Man what ever may or can be fuppofed to be }j 
wanting in humane Creatures, as’tis unwifely | 
objected by fome, that they are not fent into | 
the World uncovered, and expofed to all 
Extreams of Weather, as Heat, Cold, 
Drovght, and Moifture, Ge. By this In- 
(trument of Inftraments, the Hand which 1s 
adapted (by the Divine Architect of the 


ufeful Services of Man’s Life, wiz. Build. | 
ing, Flusbandry, Miltary Actions, Chirurge- 
ry, Writing, Engraving, Playiag on Mufical 
Instruments, and all the neceffary, as well « 
as the Recreative 4rts and Employments of ; 
humane Life. For indeed, if Man had wane ; 
ted this Member, (as the earned Mr. Ray | 
obferveth,) then we muft have lived like ; 
Brotes, without Hou/e or Shelter, but what 
the Woods and Rocks afforded, without 
Cloaths or Covering, without-Corn, or 
Wine, or Oil, or any other Drink but Wa- i 
ter; without Warmth and Comfort, or other | 
ules of Fire, as Baked, Boiled, and Roafted | 
Meats, bur we muft have f{crambled with the | 
wild Beafts for Acrons, Crabs and Nurs, and | 
fuch other Fruits as the Earth produces of | 
her own accord. We had lainopen and ex- 1 
poled to Injuries; and had been unable to ree | 
fit, ordefend our (elves again& almoft the 
4 feebleft 
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feebleft Creature. Altho’ Men were endow- 
ed with this incomparable Inftrument the 


}Hand; yet Hiftory informs us, that in the 


Infancy of the World Men lived almoft like 
wild Beafts, in Caves, and fed on Fruits and 
Roots of the Earth; but after they percei- 
ved the neceflary ufe of Fire againft the 
Extremity of Cold: Some began to edifie 
Cottages with Boughs, @c. and fome dig- 


j ged Caves inthe Mountains, and finding the 
}Conveniency, andNeceffity of it, at laft by 


Practice they attain’d by degrees to a greater 


} Perfection in Building. So that now there ts 
I but few Nations but that practice it in {cme 


gree, (having found the ufefulnefs, and ne- 
-ceffity of it, to protect them from the Inju- 
ries of the Weather, and in fome Countries 
from the Affaults of Rapacious Beafts.) Tho’ 


i} in fome Countries, where the People are in 
| SubjeGtion to a Governour, and in a preat 


meafure Civilized; yertheir Buildings for 


i] want of Art are very imperfect and deiedtive, 
] in comparifon of ours in the learned part of 


Europe, of which I will give an [nftance or 
two. At Puna, anIfland in the We/t-Indies, 
their Houfes f{tands on Pofts, ro or 12 Foot 
high, with Ladders oa the out-fide to afcend 
-uptothem by. Alfoin the Ifle of Minda- 
nao, one of the Philippine \flands in the Eaft 


\| Indies, their Houles {tard on Pofts, 14, 16, 


18, or 20 Foot high,they have but one Floor, 
| an but 


p R,0 OE Mt 


but many oomay it; under ihe Houles 
there is a clear Paflage like a Piazza, buta fil- 
thy one SNe for fome make this 
Place the Draught of their Houfes, but they 
Build by the Rivers moftly,. and the Floods 
cleanfe thofe Places. . At ‘the Nicobar Iflands, 
their-Houfes are buile after, the manner, of 
thofe at Mindauado, only br ethe Roofs are 
Arched, butat findanao th cy are ridged ; but 
in the Nicobar [flesthey have but one Room 
ina Houle. Thefe fort of Bui dings are ail 
the Mode amongft the Malayans 10 the Eaff 
Indies. 7 

I thall add ore Inftance more of the ne- 
ceflity of Building, and that from the Obfer- 
vation of the ignorant Indians in New Eng- 
land, &c, Who fee that there isa neccflity of 
jaying uP (ome Corn for a Winter Store, and 
for Seed for the next Seafon; and the rele re 
they make them Bip for that PrTEOK, tho” 4 
very poor ones; for they are only great ’ 
Holes digged in te Ground, and Ceiled 
with the Barks of Trees, 

I cannot here but commend. our ccmpleat 
Met! hod at Building 5 HOW ufed in England, 
by much to be pre cfer'd before the ancient | 
Practice here, or that now uled in. many 
Nations. he Principal Qualities of this 
Modern Method, ave thefe, viz. Compact- 
nels, Uniformity, and Convemiency, — 


This 
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‘This Art, like moft others, hath in this 
Age been much improved; Men being now 
~more Mathematically inclined than formerly, 
having likewife better Opportunity to attain 
it, from the many Treatifes that have been 
made Publick.of thefe Arts from time to 
time, in this Jaft Age. For as an ingemous_ 
) Man well obferves, there is fcarce any part 
| of the Mathematicks, but is fome way fub- 
fervient to Architeiture, Geometry, and Arith- 
}) wetick, for the due meafure of the feveral 
parts of a Bui/ding, the Plans, Models, Com- 
putation of Materials, Time and Charges ; 
for ordering right, its Arches aud Vaults, 
that they may be both firm and beautiful: 
~Mechanicks for its ftrength and fi rmnefs, 
_tran{pofing and raifing Materials: And Op- 
ticks tor Symmetry and Beauty. He fur- 
ther adds, [would not have any one afflume 
the Character of an Archite#, without a 
competent Skill in all of thele. Vitruvius 
requires thefe, and many more to make a 
, ean Architeéh. 
In the inluing Treatife, 1 have indeavour’d 
to affitt all fuch as have a defire, Cor have 
an occafion) to underfland the Grounds, aad 
Rules of Architecture. 
I was firft induced to undertake this Task. 
i] of Compofing a Treatife of this nature, pure- 
ly for my own ufe, for by daily Experience, 
, found: that fuch a Tract was very. ‘much 
| afar t wanting, 
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wanting, and that if I did compofe fuch a 
piece, it might prove exceeding ufeful to o- 
thers, as wellas to my felf, an Ingenious 
Bookeller being informed of my defign, was 
for my carrying iton. 

I have bceain a great mea{ure excited to 


it ofla te,out of pity to fome poor Workmen; || 


for I have been informed of feveral, that for 
want of Skil, and Forefight, undertaken 
Buildings by guefs, by which they have-been 


almoft ruined, or at leaft kept very low in- 


the World; tho’ they have been very indu- 
{triousin their Callings,) and that purely by 
the means of unadviled Contradts. And 


then again on the other hand, it hath been 


an Qbjervation made by others as well as my 
felf; that fome Liggi well-meaning Gen- 


tlemen, (and others) that have had occafion 


10 Build, ce. They have been ftrangely 
overereach'd by fome Fraudulent Crafty 
Workmen. But I hope this {mall Treatife 
cay be a meansto promote diftributive Ju- 
ftice (in fuch things as relate to Building) 
and like a juft Arbitrator, whereby both Ma- 
fer and Workmen fhal! have what is Juftice 
gad Equity betwixt them ; For spain tg) 
' The infuing Treatife contains not only the 


Price that moft Materials are ulually valued 
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ag, and foid for in different parts of the King- 
dom, and alfo the ufual Rates of all forts of 


Wurkmen's Work, both in the City, and allo 


in 
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ipa different parts of the Countrey. But 
allo 


2. It contains Informations, as to the Quae 
lities, Quantities, Proportions, and Methods 
of preparing and making many of the Ma- 
serials relating to Building. 
| 3. Alfothe Cuffoms, and Methods of Mea- 
faring all forts of Artificers Works. 

4. An Explanation of the Zerms of Art 
made ufe of amongft Workmen. , 
5. Inthe following Traé&, is alfo compre- 
hended, Confiderations as to the Choice of a 
reas Workmen, Model, or Draught, 
IC. 

6. Aphorifms, or neceflary Rules in Build- 
ing, as to Situation, Contrrvance, Recezpt, 
Fiemnefs, or Strength, and Form, or Figure, 
jand Beauty. | 

9, The Method of Surveying of Buildings, 
as to entring Dimenfions in Pocket-books, 
and making Bil/s of Meafurement, Sc. 
8. OF Valuing Buildings when they are e- 
| rected. | 

-g. A Method of Cenfuring, or pafling ones 
Judgment on a Building (that is already 
compleated or finifhed) as to its Commodiouf- 
nes, Firmnefs, and Delightfulnefs, which 
Jjare the principal Qualities in a good Fa- 
brick. | 
In the Compofing of this Work, (befides 
| my own, and fome Friends OZfervations ; 
ee which 
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which together confifted of feveral Sheéts, of 
Paper, which were never yet made publick) 
I have made ule of the beft Authors extant, to 
the number of about 50, great and {mall; 
wherein. the Task was not {mall; what in 
Reading, Comparing, Chufing, Correcting, Re- 
vifing, Difpofing, and Tranfcribing 10 refpect 
of Matter, Form, and Order; By reafon I 
was obliged not to make this firft Impreflion 
too large: For to fpeak the Truth, 1 muft 
tell youl found | had no {mall Difficulties to 
wreftle with; by reafon. I had defign'd to 
Colle& the Heads of all fuch things as were 
moft material from fo many Authors, and 
from my own Notes. which, would. have 
Compofedafmall Treatife of it felf; Cfor I 
mutt tell you they are not afew, nor they 
have beea no {mall time a ColleCting, nor 
from none but experienced Men, and my e- 
very Days Oolervations almoft, my Bufinefs 
being frequently amongft Workmen of di- 
verfe Profeffions, aad different places; fo 
that che Reader will here have a great num- 
ber of Obfervations which are wholly new.) 
So that [ was oltentimes more folicitous, and 
concerned to,confider what, than what not 
to Write: . Yee Ihave diligently endeavour- | 
edto infert the moft important things, that | 
nothing material might be wanting to pre- | 
fent you with a Satisfactory Account of the ‘| 
Artof Buildimg in all its parts, fo asto make 

good 
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good our Title. Some perhaps may think 
it. too {mall, and the Difcourfe too Brief (for 
a Subje@ of this Nature) indeed I think fo 
too; but then I muft tell you that it was my 
defign to be as brief as! could conveniently 
Cio this firft Edition, if this be kindly recei- 
ved inthe World, I may perbaps much in- 
large it hereafter ; having a Store purpofely 
—-yeferved for that ufe, if | can find Incourage- 
ment.) But, Friendly Reader, 1 have contult- 
ed your Advantage, by rendring the Book 
both more portable, and le{s chargeable; fo 
that every one that defires to look into the 
Precepts, @c. of this Art, may here find 
Satisfaction without great Expence, either of 
Time cr Money. 

The Method of this Treatife is wholly new, 
but the whole Art is here ranged uncer cer- 
tain Heads, and brought to acertain Me- 
thod, and limited to practical Rules, and that 
fo perfpicuous, as to be underftood by the 
meaneft Capacity. | 

One great Reafon of my making choice 
of this Methed, of Compofing it under. Al- 
phabetical Heads was this, viz. In a Subje@ 
of this nature there would unavoidably have 
been aNeceffity to have made ufe of abun- 
dance of Terms which are ufed by Archz- 
tects, andWorkmen, which would not have 
| been underftood by Gentlemen, and young 
| (and ignorant) Handicrafts-men, (for nip 
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this Treatife is chiely defiga’d,) unlefs we 
had explain’d thefe Zerms as they fell in, by 
Confequence in the Difcourfe; but if ! had 
done {o, I fhould too often have been neceffi- 
tated to make large Excurfions, or Degreffi- 
ons from the Matter in hand, which 
would have fo disjointed the Difcourfe, 


that it would not have been fo eafily / 


underftood by young Tyro’s in this Art, 
e{pecially ina Compendious Difcourfe, as 
this was defign’d to be ; and put the 
cafe any one had wanted at any time to 
know the meaning of fuch Terms when 


they had heard them ufed, it would have | 


been no (mall trouble to have found them in 
continued Difcourfe. 


All the Treatifes that I ever yet faw on | 


this Subje@, (which are not a few) were ei- 
ther continued Difcourfes, or branched into 
Chapters, (or the like) containing the Parts, 


Members, and Materials relating to Build- 

ing, or elfe comprifed under the Titles of ' 
Mechanick Trades, as Carpenters Work, ' 
Bricklayers, &c. or elfe in a Dialogue, ! 
which [like worft of all; becavfein ask- | 
ing of Queftioas, commonly there is a! 
Neceflity of ufing more words than any | 
other way of Writing: ! dare to main-/ 


tain it that none of the aforefaid Methods — 


HY 


are fo fit for a Subject of this Nature 


that relates to fo many Orders of Men;! 


parts 


| 
| 
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| parts of Buildings, Members of Parts, and 
vatt variety of Materials, ©c. As this 
which I have here chofen, (and I have 


in this, but other Arts alfo.) 
ther Gentleman, or Workman may imme- 
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heard fome others wifh for it, not only 
For here ei- 


diately find (by the Letters at the top of 
each Page) any thing that he hath occa- 


fion to be inform’d about, without the trou- 
| ble of reading over whole Chapters, orthe 
dike. 


Courteous Reader, I will afflure you, 


that you have here Epitomized the Sub- 
f{tance, or Marrow, of all, or moft of the 
known Authors that have Treated of this 
| Art ; befides a great many new and necef- 
fary Obfervations, &c. which I hope will 


prove ufeful to the Publick, tho’ it be 


~Compofed after a new Method, wz. an 
| Alphabetical Order ; and upon that account 


it may perhaps be objected againft as a 


‘| very broken and imperfect Subject. But I 


muft here inform fuch, that many times 


each particular word (or Head) is a com- 


pleat Difcourfe by it felf, and where it ts 


not, you are referr’d to another place which 
will make it compleat, by only turning o+ 


ver a few Leaves. 
Having thus briefly hinted at the Rea- 


fon of Compofing it in this Method; I - 


will next advertile. you a word or two 
Aa | for 
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for the better apprehenfion of the Scope; | 


and ufe of the Book. | 

Firfi, That it is intended for beginners, 
and fuch as have not had occafion to ftu- 
dy this Art, and not for Accomplifhed 4r- 
chitects, and therefore adapted to the mea 
neft Capacities. 


Secondly, 10 feveral places the Deriv’a: "1 
tion of the Word is hinted at, - (which 
affifts the Memory, ‘and informs the Un- | 


derftanding) as well as the Meaning and 


Senfe it is commonly ufed in; and feveral ; 
other Things or Circumtances, according | 


to the Nature of the Word; of which f 
will here give fome Iniftances, As Tabor, 
iff. The Word Arch, there you have 1/, 


its Derivation, then an Explanation of ‘5 , 


different Kinds, and the Method of ma- 


king them, and then 5 Theorems concern- | 


ing them, and the Method of Meafuring 
them, and laftly, the Price. 


2. Thennext Inftance fhall be of the Word 


Bricks, where you have an account what, 


and wherefore made, and then a Deferip- , 
tion of 18 forts, with their Dimenfions, ; 


Price, Weight, and Form of them;. with 
the Method and Price of Making, Burn- 
ing, alfo Directions for Buying, Nigel 

and Laying of Bricks, @c. | 
Of the Material, call’d Glafs after a 
general Definition of it, you have an ac- 
3 count 
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‘count of 12. forts, and the Price of moft 
of them, Sec. Ho J oe ? 


4. Of Lead, where you-have 14 Particu- 


lars, too many to repeat here. % 


5. Of Mortar, you have 13 Heads. 
6. Of Nails, you have 25 Particulars. 
Of Painting, where are 18 diftin® 


ie 
Heads: All other Trades haviog their pro- 


per Heads alfo. 

8. Of Stazr-cafes, there is an account of 
about 25 forts. 

y. Of Tiles,.there-are more than 40 Pare 


ticulars. I fhall forbear to enumerate any 
‘more, but refer you to the Book it felf, 


where you fhall alfo find a Defcription of 


all the Members of the 5 Orders of Co- 


lumns, with their Dimenfions and Propor- 


tions. If this Treatife find a kind Re- 


ception in the World, I fhall be encourag- 


-ed-to Publifh my Compleat Tutor to the 


Pradtick Part of Architedure, which will 


be a Treatife purely for Directions, and 
-eafe to Workmen. 


Laftly, I do declare, that if any thing 


| whichI have fet down in the infuing Trea- 


tie, be objeted againft as a Miftake, or 


| that it is not fo plain and exprefs as it 


might have been, upon the leaft Informa- 
tion thereof, I fhall be very ready to re- 
voke it. And therefore if in any thing I 


have been befide the Matter in hand, or 


made a falfe Step, or Blunder: I do ear- 


-neflly intreat the courteous good natured 


Reader, 


Reader, either to inform me of it, (and 
upon Eviction I fhall freely yield, or elfe 
that he would freely remit the Faule ; fince || 
all know Hlamanum eff errare. 


THE 


City and Country 
Purchafer BZ. builder's 
| DICTIONARY. 


“@p T’S afquare Table, Lift, or Plinth, in the upper part of 
: the Chapters of Columns, efpecially thofe of the Corinehi- 
an Orders, which ferves inftead of a Drip or Corona to 
the Capital.. It fupports the nether Face of the Archi- 
} trave, and whole Trabeation. In the Corinthian and 
Compound Orders, the Coronets of it are calfd the Horns; the 
intermiediate Sweep and Curvature the Arch, which has com- 
monly a Rofe carv'd in the middle. 


The Sieur Mauclerc, in the Tonick Order, defigns an O--G 


witha Filletover it for an Abacus; and this Fillet is half the 
Latitude of the O--G, the which he calls the Fillet of the 
Abacus. se a ee 

_ And in the Corinthian Order, he defcribes the Abacus to be 
Jone 7th. part of the whole Capital, which he divides into three 
parts, and the uppermoft of thefeis a Boultin, and, } of the next 
third below, is the Fillet of the Abacus, and the reft below be- 
fing r and3isthePlinthofthe Abacus. 

"Andree Palladio in the Tafcan Order, calls the Plinth above the 
Boultin; (or Echinus) Abacus, which from its form, faith he, 15 
commonly call’d Dado, or Dye, the which is ¢ of the whole 
heighth of. the Gapital. ts cake 
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In the Dorick Order, he alfo calls the Plinth above the Boul- ’[ 
tin of the Capital,the Abacus, above which he places a Cima-— 
tium, for the upmoft Member of the Capital. ! ‘i 

In the Fonick Order, he .defines it to be the fame with the 
Sieur Mauclerc. 

In the Corinthian and Compofite Order, he defignedit to be |. 
the fame almoft with the Sieur Manclerc, only his is a large |, 
Cafement, inftead of the Plinth. But Vincent Scamozzi gives |, 
the Title of Abacus to a Cafement, or Hollow, whichis the Ga~ 
pital of the Pedeftalof the Tufcan Order. V. Capital. | 


Abreuvoirs. 1 
A Termin Mafonry, by which is to be underftood the Inter- | 
vals, or Spaces between the Stones in laying them, commonly '| 
call'd the Joints wherein the Mortar is placed. 1“ 


i 
| | | 

‘Are tharp and {piry Battlements, or Pinacles, that ftand im i 
Ranges, with Rails and Ballifters upon flat Buildings. Alfo F , 
mages fet on the tops of Houfes, are fo call’d by fome. 5 


Acroteria. 


Acroteres. 


Mi i 
Are Pedeftals uponthe corners and middle of a Pediment te | 
fapport Statues ; they may properly be called Pinacles. 


| Aditon V. Chauncel. 
Alabafter. 


™ ¢, Whet\’Tis a kind of foft, clear, white Marble; if itbefo 
foft as to becut, it is call'd Gypfum. a 
2, Where found, or dig'd| Some. is brought to us out of the’! 
Indies, and from Egypt, Syria, 3c. There isalfo fome found im!) 
Lincolnfhire, and in Staffardfhire. Ol 
3. Itsufe| It's chiefly ufed for Monuments in Churches, ’c." 
Where thereare any Figures in Relief, or in Bafs-relief, ¢yc. car-' 
yed. It’s alfo fometimes ufed for a Coat of Arms, when a Gen- 
tleman will have his Coat of Arms cut in Relief, to fet in Brick’ 

_ or Stome-work in the Front of his Houfe. mM 


| 
‘| 
| 
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Alcove: 

By the Spariards call'd Alcobar , "tis a Recefs within a Chan 

_ ber for the fetting of a Bed out of the way 5 where for State) 
spe i) ON ae mar | 
‘| 


t 
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yany times the Bed is advanced upon 2 or 3 Afcents, witha Rail 
: the Feet. Thefe Alcoves are frequent in many Noble Men's 
lionfes in Spain, and other parts beyond Sea. 


{ 


Alde?. 


4. What’) "Tis an Aquatick Tree, fo very common that. it 
Vceds no Defcription. 

) 2. Is Ufe} Thofe which were large, were formerly made ufe 
f inbuilding of Boats : Sonow are very large Alders fought 
(ter for fuch Buildings as lie continually under Water, where 
- will become as hard as a Stone; but being kept in an 
inconftant Temper, it decays in a little time. 

| Vitruvius tells us, that the Moraffes about Ravena in Italy were 
Wild with this Timber, to Superftru¢t upon, and he highly com- 
nends it. It was alfo ufed under that famous Bridge at Venice, 
,@ Rialto which paffes over the grand Canal, bearing a vaft 
veight. 

3. Poles) Of this Wood.are extraordinary ufeful for Pumps, 
\Water-pipes, (Troughs and Sluces alfo if large.) Thefe Poles I have 
\Itnown ufed (in the Countrey) for Water-pipes, toconvey Water 
bro’ Bays, and Dams, and alfo tocarry Water from any Spring, 
o fupply a Houfe with this neceflary Element ; large Poles of 
IWhis fort of Wood I have known ufed for Ground-guts, to con- 
‘ey the Water out of Stews, the Poles were about 8 or to 
inches Diameter, and che Concavity in them about 4n, or 4:5 
or in boreing, and fitting, of which fize they have about 3 5, 6 ds 
\Ner Rod for Workmanhhip. 

4. But for Water-pipes| the Poles need not be above 4 or § 
nches Diameter, for the Cavity is commonly about 1 4, or 1 
finch Diameter. 

3. Of the Method of boring Alder Poles.| The Order in which 
Ithey proceed, inthis Operation, is this: Being furnifh’d with 
Poles of a fit fize, not too {mall (nor too large, if for Water- 
pipes.) They procure Horfes, or Truffels, of a fit Altitude, to 
ay the Poles, and reft the Auger on whilft they are boring, 
Pbey alfo fet up a Lath, to turn the Jeaft ends of the Poles to 
\Ikdapt them to the Cavities of the greater ends of the others; 
their Lath being up, and your Pales cut to the lengths they 
Iwill conveniently hold, viz. 8. 10, or 12 Foot; they proceed 
a turn the (mali ends ofthe Poles, about 5 or 6 Inches in length, 
o the feize they intend to bore the greater ends, about the fame 
depth, viz. 5 or 6'Inchess (this you muft note is to make the 


Joint to fhut each pair of Poles, together, the concave part is 
‘Wthe Female, and the other the Male part of the Joint.) In 
earning of the Male part, they turn a Channel in it, or fmall 
AGrove, ata certain diftance from the end, and inthe Female 
Jpart they bore a {mall hole to fit over this.Channel; for what 
B2 pure 


purpofe you fhall hear when they fet the Poles together: They 
having thus far Proceeded, they thenthorongh bore their Poles, || 
and becaufe they will prevent boring out at the fides, they flick |! 
up great Nails at each end to guide them right through, but || 
they commonly bore it at both ends; and therefore if a Pole 
be crooked one way, they can'bore him through, and not {pol 
him; The Poles being bored, they proceed to form them into 
Pipes ia the Ground, for which purpofe they have a Trench | 
digg’d, and prepared with Clay, to ram them in the Female ‘i 
part, being prepared with an fron Ring round it, to prevent its ‘}) 
fplitting ; they drive in the male Part, till the Grove in it isjuft } 
under the hole, which is bored in the upper fide of the female 
Part; and thenhaving fome melted Pitch ready,they pour it in- 
to the hole inthe female Part, which flows round inthe Grove 
which was turned in the male Part; by which means it is made 
very ftanch, and clofe: And thus they proceed till they have 
placed all their Poles in their order. . 

6. Of the Charge of thefe Pipes.] For Workmanfhip only, } 
they ufually ask about 25.6 d. or 3 5. per Rod, viz. only to bore 
andfit them ; butthe Charge of all Work, and Materials, viz. 
Boring, Diging the Trench; laying and Raming in the Clay, eye. | 
And the Charge of Poles, Clay, Pitch, and fron Rings will be" 
4s. 6d. §s. §3. 6d. or6s. ferRod; according as the | 
Materials can be procur’d. a N 

N.B: Ecould here have added the Defcription ofan ingenious | 
Contrivance, which thefe Workmen have, to make the fame / 
Auger to bore a Concavity of different fizes ; but this, and fome 
other Curiofities, I fhall defer till I fee how this firfi Eflay wil | 
be accepted in the World. 


Amphitheater, or Amphitheatre, 


Is an Edifice, or Building of an Oval, or CircularForm, with 
rows of Seats, one above another, where Spectators might fit to | 
behold Stage-plays, and other publick Spectacles, as Sword: play- | 
ihg, fighting of wild Beafis, ec. | 

| Anabathrum 


A Place that is afcended to by Steps. 


Anchors. 


in Architeéture, is a certain fort of Carving, fomewhat re- | 
fembling an Anchor, or Atrow-head; °tis commonly part of the | 
Enrichments of the Boultins of Capitals of the Tufcan, Dorick, !! 
and lonick Orders, and alfo of the Boultins of Bed Mouldings, |! 
of the Dorick, Fonick, and Coriathian Cosnifhes. Thefe oe 
7 chorsy |i 


tere 


par and Eggs being alternately carved throughout the whole 
uildings. 


Annelet, or Annulet. 


From the Lat. Annilus,a Ring, in Architecture, “tis ufed to 
gnifie a narrow flat Moulding, (of which v. Capital,) which is 
Sani to divers places of the Columns, asin the Bafes; and 
lNapitals, ¢xc. Tis the fame Member as the Sieur Mauclerc, from 
itruvius callsa Fillet, and Palladio, a Liftella, or Ceinéture , and 
Wrown ex Scamozzt, a Supercilium, Lift, Tince, Eye-brow, Square, 
ind Rabit. 


Antechamber. 


1. What.\ From the Lat. Ante-camera, anouter, or Fore- 
shamber, a Room in Noble Men’s Houfes, where Strangers flay 
ill fuch time as the Party to be {poke with is at letfure. 

2. Of it's Proportion in length, &c. |) A well proportion’d Ante- 
|bamber, oughtto havein length the Diagonal Line of the Square 
f the Breadth, and not to excel the breadth and at moft. 

\] 3. Of their height.) They are made cither arched or flat, if 
\Ihey are flat, > parts of the breadth fhall be the height from the 
floor to the Joifts. 

i] But if you would have it higher, divide the breadth into 7 
jJjarts, and take 5 for the heighth. Or divide the breadth into 4 
arts, and three of thofe fhall be the heighth. 

In great Buildings, the Ante-chamber, Hall, and other Rooms 
f the firft Story may be Arched, which will make them hand- 
ome, and lefs fubject to Fire ; and in fuch Buildings, the height 
\Ihay be & of thebreadth, which will be the height it ought to 

e from the Floor to the bottom of the Key of the Arch. 

| But ifthis Altitade be thought too dwarfifh, the height may 
je 2-of the breadth. | 
| Or 7+ of the breadth, which will make it yet more ftately. 
4. Of their Situation. | Ante-chambers, and others alfo ought to 
| fo pofited, that they may be on each fide of the Entry, and of 
1¢e Hall: And likewife it ought to be obferved, that thofe on 
neright Hand, mayanfwer, and be equal, (or nearly fo) to 
hofe on the left, tothe end, that the Buildings may on all fides 
year equally the Burden of the Roof, | 


Antick, or Antique-work, 


f 

| A Term in Sculpture, and Painting, being a confufed Compo- 

i + of Figures of different Natures, and Sexes, gc. As of Men, 

f afts, Bir ds, Flowers, Fifhes, dc. And fuch like Fancies as are 

| Sin Rervm Natura, Of dl I will give fome Iaftances, and 
3 far ft 


&rft of human Creatures, viz. How ftrangely deform’d, and 
confufed fome of the Heathens, reprefented their Gods, either 
in Painting, or Sculpture. ah 
And 1. of Saturn, he isdefcribed by fome with 3 Heads, Ui | 
ALions, aDogs, and a Wolfs, others pourtrayed him with 
2 Wings on a humane Head. : | 
2. Of Fupiter, him the Lacedemonians Pidtur’d with 4 Facete }i) 
The Argives had his Reprefentation in Sculpture with 3 Eyes, 
viz. One in his Forehead. | 
3. Of Apollo, him the Lacedentnians depicted with 4 Hands, |) 
and as many Ears. y 
The Perfians defcribed, Phoebus, (or Apollo} with the Head of |i 
a Lion. 

The Egyptians had his Statue in the likenefS of aMan, with 
the Head of a young Ram, with {mall Horns on his Shoulders. | 

A. Of Mercury, the Ancients defcrib’d him like a young Man, | 
with Wings behind his Shoulders and his Ears. ai 

The Egyptians fram’d his Image with the Head of a Dog on 
his Shoulders. 

g. Of Fanus, by fome he was depitted with 2 Faces, by others 
with 4. Numa King of the Romans, caufed his Statue to be 
hewed out with 365 Fingers. | 

The Phenicians form’d his Image like a Serpent, with her ; 
Tail in her Mouth. | 

6. Of Neptune, fome reprefent him in his upper part like a 
Man, and the lower like a Fifh, in his right Hand he holds a Tri 
dent, or 3 pointed Spear. 

4. Of Pan, the Ancients depicted him from the middle up-, 
wards, likea Man witha ruddy Completion, being very hairy, , 
(his Skin and Breaft covered with the Skin of a fpotted Doe, Of, 
Leopard, holding in one Hand a Shepherd's Hook, in the other, 
a Whiftle,) and from the middle downwards, the perfect fhape 
of a Goat. | - 

8. Of Fanns, Syluans, Fates, and Satyrs, as to their corporal, 
Shape, they were defcribed like Pan, only they had fhort Horns, 
on their Heads, with {mall Ears, and fhort Tails. 

ft would be a Task too tedious to enumerate all the Antick, 
Forms, and Fancies by which the Heathens did reprefent their, 
feveral Gods; and their Poets, and Painters, and Carvers did, 
defcribe them, and the Powers, Paffions, Vertues, Vices, Nymphs, 
Mufes, dc. They not only had ftrange and monftrous Fictions 6] 
humane Creatures 5 (in Poetry and Sculpture Painting alfo :) buto!, 
Brutes As, 1. Of the Syrens, or Maremaids,‘half a Woman, and hal 
a Kifh, Griffins, half Beafts, and half Birds ; Pegafus was alfo ana; 
ther ofthe fame Fictitious Kind, Harpyes alfo which were part, 
Women, and part Birds; Centaurs, half Men, and half Horfes 
Sacitaurs, half{Men, and half Beafts;, Dragons, alfo part Ser. 
pents,and part Birds. 2. They had alfo fame Keprefentation! 
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oftwiform’d Creatures, as the Amphisboena, a Serpent with 2 
‘Head at each end; the Spread Eagle with 2 Heads on the fame 
Neck. And likewife they fometimes have the Reprefentation 
of divers forts of Fruits, and Flowers, growing on the fame Plant, 
yc. With many fuch like Figments which we have good Reafon 
to believe, there are really no {uch ftanding Species of Animals, 
_and Vegetablesin Nature, tho’ the belief of fuch feinds hath been 
propagated by Orators, upon account of their fitnefs to be 
“made ufe of in the way of Similitude. 

This Work which we call Antick, the Italians call Grote/ca, 
(of which V. Pi.) and the French Grote(que, which fignifies Com- 


aaa 


word Grote/ques, fignifies foolih, idle Fancies. 
Anticum. 


From the Lat, 2 Porch before a Door, the fore Door, a 
| Hatch. 


Artipagments. 


The Ornaments, or Garnifhing in carved Work, fet on the 
.rchitrave, (Jambs, Pofts, or Puncheons of Doors ;) whether of 


| Wood, or Stone. - 


Apertions. 


itl 
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| y. What | From the Lat. fignifying opening. But im Arch» 
tecture ‘tis uled to fignifie, Doors ,Windows, Statr-cafes, Chimnies, 

_ or other Conduéfs: In fhort, all Inlets, or Outlets, of Men, 
| Light, Soak, &c. To which belong 2 general Cautions, viz. 
3. Of their Number, and 2. Their Pofition. ; 
2. Of their Number and Dimenfions.| Let them be as few in 
number, and as moderate in Dimenfion, as may Poffibly confift 
- with other due Refpetts; for ina word, all Openings are Weak- 


aings. 

3. Of their Pofition.| Be fure to let them not approach too 
near the Angles of the Walls ; for it were indeed a moft eflenti- 
al Solecifn, to weaken that Part which muft ftrengthen all the 
reft. WE Ty) 


Aqueduli. 


From the Lat. Aguedudtus, a Conveyance made for the car 
fying of Waiter from. one place to another. | 


B 4 


cal, Pleafant, apt ro make one laugh; alforidiculous. And their 
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Arches. 

. Whence derived. | Tt comes from the Latin, Arcus, a Bow. 
2. What tm Architecture ‘tis usd to fignifie anintern Sup- 
dit to the Superftracture ; and it is either Circular, Eliptical, 
of Straight. Of Circular Arches, there are 3 Kinds ; Semicircular, 
Scheme, or Skeen, and Arches of the 3d. and 4th. Point of thefe, 
and of Elliptical, aud firaight Arches, 1 thall treat in their order, 
3. Semicirular.| Thele Arches are an exact Semicircle, and 
have their Centre in the middle of the Diameter, or right 
Line that may be drawn betwixt the Feet of the Arch. Of this 
Form the Arches of Bridges, Church-windows, and great Gates 
arefometimes made in our modern Buildings. | 
- Scheam, or Skeen.] Thefe I underftand to be fuch, ascon- 

fift of lefs than a Semicircle, and confequently are flatter Ar- 
ches. Some of thefe contain an Arch of about 90 Degrees, G- 
thers about 70, and others (which are yet flatter) about 60 De- 
grees ; thefe laft are very flat. Now, ‘tis very eafie to diftin- 
suifh between Semicircular,and Scheme Arches, for the Chord, 
(or right Line) drawn between the Feet of a Semicircular-arch, 
is juft double to its heighth, (meafur'd from the middle of the 
Chord, to the Key piece,or top of the Arch ;) whereas the Chord 
of a _Scheme-arch of go Degrees will be above 4 times its height. 
and the Chord of a Scheme-arch of 60 Degrees, Will be above 6 
times itsheighth, © | | 
<3? OF the 3d. and 4th. Point.| So our Englifh. Authors 
call ’em, but the Tucan Authors calls them di tarzo, ¢y di 
quarto acento, becaufe they always concur in an acute Angle 
atthe Top. They confift of 2 Arches of a Circle, (mécting 


in an Angle at the top) drawn from the divifion of the 
Chord, into 3, 0f 4, of more parts, at pleafure. The particular 
Method of drawing which, and all other Arches, and Mouldings, 
gc. Y muff at prefent omit ; but if this find Acceptance, and iy 
any Encouragement, the next Impreffion fhall contain thefe, 
and many other Curiofities, not to be found inthis. I have ob- 
ferv'd many of thefe Arches, in old Stone Buildings, both Hou- 
fes and Churches. But I fay, (fays that great Architeét, Sir 
Henry Wotton) that thefe kind of Arches, (both for the natural 
Umbecility of their acute Angle, as likewife for their Uncomeli- 
nefs) cught to be exitd from all judicious Eyes, and left to their 
fir. Inventors, the Goths and Lombards, among ft other Reliques 
of that barbarous Agee cM Om anes woody ce) vk ; 
6 Elliptical | Thefe kind of Arches confift of a Semi-Elliphs, 
ana were formerly nuch usd inftead of Mantle-trees in Chime 
neys. They are commonly deicribd on 3 Centres; but they 
maybe drawn otherwife. Thefe confift of 3 parts, vz. 2 Han- 
fes, anda Scheme, sow Workmen call cach end af thefe Arches 
he Bante, which Hanfes are always the Arches of fimaller Cir- 
cles than thé Scheam,: which is the middle part of thefe Are 
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chés, and confifts of a part of a larger Circle 3 which is drawn 
‘betwixt the 2 Hanfes to conjoin them all together, to make, as it 
were one Helical Line, and by confequence an Elliptical Arch, 
'Thefe Arches have commonly a Key-/tone, and Chaptrels, (the 
Key-ftotie, is that which is the very fumnity, or topof the Arch, 
which is equally diftant from both ends, and the breadth of this 
|Key-ftone at the top, ought to be equal to the height of the Arch, 
(which is commonly about 14 Inches, when made of Brick) and 
Sommer (or point with its 2 edges) to the Centre of the Scheam, 
the Key-ftone fhould break without the Arch, fo much as the 
Chaptrels Project, of Sate over the Jambs. The Chaptrels I under- 
ftand to be the fame, which moft Architeéts call &mpolts ; and ’tis 
that on which the Feet of the Arches fland, whofe height, or 
thicknefs ought to be equal to the breadth of the lower part of 
the Key-ffone, N. B. That each other Courfe in thefe Arches con- 
fift of 2 Stretchers, which are 7 Inches long apiece, (when the 
Arch is14 Inches deep) and the other Courfes betwixt thefe of 
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3 + Inches, and theClofers, 13 Inches; thus one Courfe of the 
Arch will be divided into 2 Stretchers, and the other alternately 
into 3 Headers, and 2Clofers, throughout the whole Arch, 
| 7. Strait\ Thefe Arches have a ftraight, upper, and under 
| edge, as the former had carved ones; and thofe 2 edges are 
| parallel, and the Ends, and the Joints, all point toward a cer- 
|} tain Center: They are generally ufed over Windows and 
| Doors, and ‘tis a certain Rule amongft Workmen, that according 
i| to the breadth of the Peers betwixt the Windows, fo ought the 
| Skew back, or Sommering of the Arch to be ; for if the Peers be 
ofa good breadth, as 3, or 4 Bricksin length, then the ftraight 
| Afch may be defcribed fromthe Ox7, (as ‘tis'vulgarly call’d) 
which being but part ofthe word Oxigonium, fignifying an E- 
| guilateral Triangle, but if the Peers are {mall, as fometimes 
they are but the length of 2 Ericks, and fometimes but one 
Brick and a half, then the breadth of the Window, or more, 
may be the Perpendicular (to the middie of the under fide of 
| the Arch) at whofe end below, fhall be the Centre for the skew- 
back, or Semmering to point to. Thefe flraight Arches are com- 
monly about 1 3 Brick, which when tubb’d, makes about 12 In- 
ches high, tho’ fometimes they aré but 11 Inckes, or therea- 
_ bouts, which anfwers to 4 Courfe of Bricks; but they may be 
| made more or lefs in height, accérdingeas Occafion requires.N.B. 
That by the word Skew-back, is meant the leveling end of thé 
Arch, and by Sommering, is to be under{tvod the level Joints be= 


|) twixt the Courfes of Bricks in the Arch. Thefe Arches com- 


monly confift of a Stretcher, and a Header in height, the 
Stretchers being a whole Bricks length, and the Headers a Bricks 


breadth.” 
- Now the whole Bufinefs of building Arches, (faith Sir H.W.) 


f} may bereduced into thefe 5 following Theorems. 


Headers, and 2 Clofers, the length of the Headers muft be | 
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8. Theorem the 1 ft.) All folid Materials, free from Impedi= | 


ment, do defcend Perpendicularly downwards, becaufe Ponde- 


rofity isa natural Inclination to the Center of the Earth, and 


Nature performeth jher Motions by the fhorteft Lines. 
9. Theorem the 2d.] Bricks moulded in their ordinary Reétan- 


gular Koym, if they be laid on by another ina level row, be- yy 


tween any Supporters, fuftaining their 2 ends, then all the pie- 
ces between will neceffarily fink, even by their own nataral 
Gravity, and much more if they fuffer any Preflure by a fuperin- 
eumbent Weight; becaufe their fides being parallel, they have 
room todefcend Perpendicularly, without Impeachment; ac- 
cording to the former Theorem : Therefore to make them ftand, 
either the Pofture, or their Figure, or both muft be changed. 

10. Theorem the 34.] If Bricks moulded, or Stones {quared, 
Cuneatim, (i. e. Wedge-wife, broader above, than they are below) 
fhall be laid in a row level, with their ends fupported, asin the 
precedent Theorem, pointing all to one Centre ; then none of 
the pieces between can fink, till the Supporters, or Butments 
give way ; becaufe they want room in that Figuration to defcend 
Perpendicularly. But this is yet a weak piece of Structure, be- 
caufe the Supporters are fubjeét to too muchimpulfion, efpect- 
aily if the Line be long ; for which Reafon this Form, (vz. 
ftraight Arches)is feldom ufed, but over Doors,and Windows that 
are narrow. Therefore to fortifie the Work, as in this third 
Theorem, we have fuppofed the Figure of all the Materials, dif- 
ferent from thofe in the 2d. So likewife we myft now change 
the Pofition, as will appear in the following Theorem. 

11. Theorem the 4th. | Ifthe Materials be figured Wedge-wife, 
(as in the preceeding Theorem) fhould be difpofed in the Form of 
fome Circular Arch, (and not ftraight or level) and pointing to 
foie Centre, (or Centers.) In this cafe, neither the pieces of the 


faid Arch, can fink downwards for want of roomto defcend, 


(as in the 18%. Theorem) Perpendiculasly + Nor the Supporters, 
or Butments of this Arch, can fuffer fo much Violence, as in the 
precedent flat Pofture, for the Convexity will always make the 
{ncambent weight, rather to reft upon the Supporters, than to 
fiove them; whence may be drawn an evident Corollary, 
that the fafeft of all Arches is the Semicircular, and of all 
Vaults the Hemifphere; tho’ not abfolutely exempted from 
fome Weaknefs, (which is the fole Prerogative of Perpendi- 


cular Lines, and right Angles) as Bernardino Baldi, Ab- 


bor of Guaftalla hath obferved in his Commentary upon Ariftoftle’s 
Mechanicks, where let me note by the way, that when any thing 
is Mathematically demonftrated weak, it is much more Mecha~ 


nically fo. Errors ever occurring more eafily in the manage- — 


mentof grofs Materials, than in Lineal Defigns. 
12. Theorem the sth.}. AsSemicircular Arches, oF Hemifphee 
rical Waults, being raifed upon the total Diameter, be of all o- 


ther the goundeft, and confequently the fecureft by the Peat 7 || 
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dent Theorem: Sothofe are the comelieft, which keeping 
precifely the fame heighth, fhall yet be diftended, one 4th. part 
longer than the faid Diameter, which Addition of Diftent will 

confer much to their Beauty, and detract but little from the 

firength. | ; 

I did not intend here to have had the different Proportions 
of Arches, &c. According to the 5 Orders of Architetture ; as 
they have been obferved, and fet down fora certain Rule, by 
diverfe famous Architedts: But fearing I fhall too much ex- 
ceed my limited Bounds, I fhall defer it till another Opportu- 
nity ; becaufe the Bookfeller would not have this Firft Edition 
too large. 

13. Of Meafuring Arches} In meafuring of them, whether 
they are Straight, or Circular ; they muft be meafured in the mid- 
dle, i.e. if a ftraight Arch be 12 Inches in height, or depth, the 
length muft be meafured in the middle of the 12 Inches, which 
length will be no longer than ifit were meafured at the un- 
der fide, next the head of the Window, by fo much as one fide of 
the {pringing of the Arch is skewd back from the upright of 
the Jambs, Peers, or Coins of the Windows. 

Alfo in Circular Arches, tis to be obferved, that the upper 
part of the Arch is longer, (being girt about) than the under 
part, becaufe it is the Segment ofa greater Circle, cut off by the 
fame right Line that the leffer is, and therefore it muft be gict 
in the middle, 

14. Price |For the Workmanfhip of firaight Arches, well rud'd, 
and handfomely fet ; (of Brick) in London, about 8d. or 9d. 
| per Foot ; but in fome parts of Suffex, and Kent, they will not 
| - doit under 12 d. per Foot, running Meafure. But in London, 
if the Workmen find Materials, then ’tis about 10¢. or 12d, 
per Foot. 

Skeen, or Scheam Arches, and Elliptical ones ; of rubd Brick, 
are common abcut the fame price with ftrait ones. But Scher 
Arches of unrub’d Bricks, are commonly included with the plain 
Work, unlefs the plain Work be done ata reafonable Price: But 
you muft here note, that the Mafter of the Building, (or Ow- 
ner)is at the charge ‘of the Centers toturn the Arches on; 
and not the Workman, unlefs he be allow’d for it in the Price 
of the Work. 


Architetfonick. 


Belonging to the chief Overfeer of Buildings, alfo to am 
Architect. 


A Mafter-workmanina Building; ‘tis alfo fometimes taken 
for the Surveyor of a Building, viz. He that defigns the Model, 
or draws the Plot, or Draught of the whole Fabrick ; whofe 
bufinefs it is to confider of the whole Manner, and Method of the 
| Bah et i iaas trey gy Building, 


Building, andalfo the Charge, and Expence: In the manage- 
ment of which, he muft have refpect to its due S#uation, Con- 
srivance, Receipt, Strength, Beauty, Form, and Materials. All 
which are to be duly deliberated of by the Superintendent, (or 
Surveyor) of a Building ; it being wholly committed to his Cir- 
cumf{pection, and therefore it will be his Prudence to manage 
the whole Affair advifedly, and with great Caution, that all 
may befo order’d, and difpofed (in all Gircumftances) that it 
may anf{wer the Defign, and be confentaneous to Reafon. But 
tho’ the whole Fabrick be the Gare of the Superintendent, yet 
Sir H. Wotton, would havea fecond Superintendent, (or Officinator, 
as Vitruvius calls him) whofe Gare it fhoyld be to choofe, (or ex- 
amine) and fort all the Materials for every part of the Structure. 


Archite@ure. 


A Mathematical Science, which teacheth the Att of Building, 
being a Skill obtain’d by the Precepts of Geometry, by which it 
gives the Rules for defigning, and raifing all forts of Strudtores, 
according to Geometry and Proportion. Containing under it 
all thofe Arts chat conduce any thing to the Framing of Houfes, 
Temples, ¢yc. Vitruvius branches it into 2 parts, viz. Adifiea- 
tion, or building Houfes, gc. Gnomonica, or Dialling, and Mes 
chinatio, the Myftery of Machines, or Engines. 


Archives. 


i A Place where ancient Records, Charters, and Evidences are 
kept. 


Architrave. 


1. Whence derived’ ¥ fappofe it to come from the French, for 
the word is purely fo. » abe | 
2. What )*Tis ufed in Architecture, to fignifie the Moulding, 
or Ornament next above the Capital of a Column: it being al- 
ways the next grofs Member below a Frieze, ‘The word 1s alfo 
fometimes ufed to fignifie the chief, or principal Beam in aBuild- 
‘ng;now I cannot conceive what they mean by the principal Beam. 
ia Building, becaufe I do not fuppofe it can properly be applied 
to all Buildings, but only to fome peculiar kinds, as what we call 
Porticoes, Piazza’s, or Cloyfters, (by which we underftand a 
jong kind of Galleries, or Walking-places, whofe fupern part of 
the Structure, is born, or fupported by Columns, or Pillars, af 
Jeaft at one fide.) The which, if they confift of wooden Columns, 
or Pillars, have not Arches rifing from them to bear the Super- 
iocumbent part of the Fabrick, but have a Beam refting, or ly- 
mig on the tops ofthe Columns, by which the fuperiour part “a 
: ati Ah: a t 
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J Yates in a Quadrant, at the lower corner of the Fillet.) 
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the Edifice is fupported, upon which account fuppofe it to be 
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| Called the chiefor principal Beam. 


In Chimneys, the Architrave isthe Mantle over the Jambs of 
Doors, and Lintels of Windows; “tis call’d Ayperthyron. 
There are alfo Architrave Doors, and Windows ; thofe are call'd 


| Architrave Doors, which have an Architrave on the Jambs, or 
| Puncheons, and over the Door, upon the Cap-picce, if ftraight, or 
onthe Arch, if the top be carved, The Formof thefe Archi- 
_ traves about Doors, are not always the fame ; for fometimes they 
are according to one-of the 5 Orders of Architecture. But "tis. 
fometimes done according to the Workman's Fancy; for I 
have feen fome have put for an Arckitrave round a Door; 


rft, next the Door a {mall Bead, then abroad Plinth, or Fatio, 


_ above that on O--G, and Lift. There are Stone and Brick Ar- 


chitraves, as wellas Timber ones. Architrave Windows of Timber, 
are commonly an O--G, rais'd out of the folid Yimber, and a 


| Lift above, but fometimes they are ftruck, and laid on. Brick 
_ Architraves are ufually cut inthe length of a Brick, but fome- 


times they are cut in the length of a Brickand 4, then each o- 


_ ther courfe alternately confiftsof the breadth of 2 Bricks; the 
upper one on which the O--G. is cut, and part of the upper Fa- 
| tio; they call Header, or Heading Architrave, and the breadth; 
‘| or head of Bricks on which the lower Fatio, and part of the up- 
| per one is cut, they calla Zak Architrave of Stone. v. Door, 

N 


oats, Peak ; ; | 
3. Kinds Architects diftinguifh them into § kinds, viz. Tuf- 
can, Dorick, Ionick, Corinthian, and Compofite, according to 


| the § Orders of Columns, 


4. Parts, ow Members] Are more numerous than the Kinds, 


becaufe fome of theOrders have 2 different forts of Architraves,, 
_and what yetmore increafes the number, is, that fome Authors 
| differ from others in their Forms, of the fame Orders. Of all 
which I fhall give a particular account, inthe following order. 


5. Tujcan] According to Vitruvius, ought to be 2a Modale in 
Altitude; this general Member, he hath defcribed in two Forms, 
the 4. Confifting of 3 parts, or Members, viz. 2 atio’s and a 
Cimatium, and is thus divided, the whole height is divided into 


| 6 parts, 30, or 50, which is fubdivided in this manner, vz. 
the upmoft 6th. part is the Cimatium, which being fubdivided 


into 3, the upper part fhall be the Fillet, and the 2 lower ones 


} theO--G. The 5 grand Divifions which remain, muft be di- 
}, vided into 9, 5 of which fhall be for the fuperiour Fatio, and the 


other 4 for the inferiour one. His 2d: Form confifts of but 3 
Members, or Parts, viz. a large Plinth, or Planchier, a Cafe- 


j “ent, anda large Fillet, and is thus fubdivided, the whole 
_heighth is divided into 6,the upper part is for the Fillet, (which 


projects in fquare beyond the Plinth) the 5th. part is for the 
Cafement, (which rifes from the Plain of the Plinth, and termi- 

The 
Other 


r4 
4 parts remaining, are for the Plinth, OF Planchier, of 
atio. 

Palladio hath alfo 2 diftin€ fhapes for the Tucan Architrave, 
the a(t. which we fhall mention, confifts of 2 Fafia's, (or Fati- 
os) and a Lift ; the lower Fatiois 12 4 m. high, the upper Fa- 
tia is 17 £m. which terminates with a Quadrantal Cafement, 
rifing from its Plain, and terminating with the lower corner of | 
the Lift; the Liftis § m. high; fo the whole heighth of the Archi- ~ 
trave is 35m. His 2d. Architrave is only a plain Fatio of 35m. } 
high. Scamozzi, according to his Delineations, makes the 7uf- 
can Architrave 342 m.high, the which he divides into 4 parts, 
or Members, viz. 2 Fatio’s, a Lift, anda Plinth ; his 1h. Patio} 
he makes 10 m. his 2d. 164 m. his Lift 1+ mand his Plinth 

tm. all which make 31 4m. tho’ according to his Verbal 
account of it, he faith it muftbe 324m. except it fhouldbe a it 
Typographical Erratum. 

Vigmla defcribes it with the fame parts, heighth, and form, — | 
with Vitruvixs’s 2d. — t 

6. Dorick| This Architrave, according to Vitruviuss, ishalfa 
Module in Altitude, the which he delineates in 2 Forms; the 
1 ff. (which I fhall mention) he divides into 7 parts, the upper- 
moftof which isthe Tenia, the other 6 remaining parts, he 
makes 2 Fafcia under the Tenia, he placeth Drops, whofe heighth 
are £ ofthe Architrave; + of this + is the Fillet, to which the 
Drops hang; the Drops are 6 in number, placed under, (and of 
the fame breadth with) the Trigliphs. His 2d. Figure of his 
Architrave, confifts of the fame Members with the 1/f. and the 
whole hight is equal to the 1/?, but he divides the Altitude in- 
to but 6 parts; theupper one of which is his Tenia, atid the o- 
ther 5 the Fafcia, the upmoft of which is the Altitude of his 
piheat which havea Lift, which is 4 of their heighth, as be- 
ore. 3 

Palladio, compofes this Architrave of the fame heighth,with V7- 
trivius, but ofa different Fafhion ; for he makes it to confift of 
3 parts, or Members, vz. 2 Fafcia’s, and a Tena, or Tenia; 
he divides the whole heighth into 6 parts, one of which being 
6 m. he affigns for the Gutte, Bells, or Drops ; the Liftella of 
the Drops, is 4 of the whole heighth 1 1m. and the Drops 27m. 
The Tenia above the Drops, (orof the Architrave rather) he 
makes 4 £m. and the Prima (or upper) Fafcia, he makes 
¥4 1m, and the Secunda, (or lower) Fajcia, he allows ram. 
for, in allgom. which is the whole heighth. 

Scamozzi, (according to his Portraicture of this Architrave) 
makes it 3§ m. in Altitude, and he makes this grand Member, 
to comprehend 3 petty Members, viz. 2 Fatio’'s, anda Lift; 
whofe Dimenfions are as follows (beginning at the top, and fo 
defcending) the Lift to be 5 m. the upper fatio, 18 m. and the 
lower one 12 m. inall 25 m. The Drops, or Bells, he thus di- 


vides, the Lift above them he defigns to be 1 1m. and the a 
my Ge 
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| or Dropsthemfelves 4 5m. fo that your whole heighth is 6 m. 


Vignola, delineates this Architrave, 30 m. in heighth, the fame 


1) with Vitruvius, and Palladio , both which he alfo imitates in the 
Iefler Member, for he hath 2 diftinét Forms, one like Vitruvius, 
containing 2 Members, or Parts, one a Lift, the other a Fatie ; 


his other Formis like Palladio’s, comprehending 3 petty Mem- 


“bets, vit.a Tenia, and 2 Fatio's. 


4, Innick| According toVitruvius’s Order, this grand Mem- 
ber onght to be 2.4 Module high; he hath defcribed 2 Forms ef 


| Architraves, in the Ionick Order, ‘viz. one for the lonick Co- 


jumn, without a Pedeftal, and the other with a Pedeftal, and 


aft, L will defcribe that without a Pedeftal; the which he com- 
- pofes of 4 minuter Parts, viz."3 Fajcia’s, and a Cimatinm 5; which 
_isthusdivided, the whole Altitude is divided into 7 parts, the 


uppermoft of which is alloted to the Cimatium, which is fubdi- 
vided into 3 parts, the uppermoft of which isforthe Ziff, and 
the 2 remaining, for the O--G. The other 6 remaining parts, 


they divide into 12, $.of which he makes the upper Fafcia, 4 


the middle one, and 3 the Jower. The ether for the Ionick Co- 


4} jump, witha Pedeftal, he thus proportions, iz. He reckons 
_ the whole heighth of the Architrave, Friefe, and Cornifh, tobe 2 
| Modules, the which he divides into 10 parts, 3 of whichare for 


the Architrave, (which is 36 m.) the which he diftinguifhes in- 


| are alloted to the Cima, and the 4th. remaining, 


_ 4 for the middle, 


to 6 Minuter Parts, or Members ; the which he thus names, (be- 
ginning at the top, and fo defcending) viz. A Fillet, a Cima, 
a Thorus, and 3 Fajcia’s; all which fmaller Members he thus 
finds, viz. He 1/f. divides the whole heighth into 6 equal parts, 
the upmoft of which parts, he fubdivides into 4 parts, 
the higheft of thefe 4 is for the Fillet, the 2 next of the 4 
is for 
the Thorus, The § grand Divifions remaining, he fubdivides 
into 12, which are thus diftributed, viz. 5 for the upper, 
and 3 for the lower Kafcia. Palladia, 
affigneth 34 m. for the Altitude of this Architrave, according 
to his Scheme of this Member, it iscompofed of 7 parts, viz. A 
Lift,aCima, 3 Fafcia’s, and 2 Affragals ; the which he thus 
proportions, viz. To the Lift, (which is above the Cime, for I 
will defcend with the Defcription) he allots 2 3m. the Cima, 
4 im. To the upper Fafcia, he allows 104m. to the Affcagal 
athis Foot} m. the middle Fafcia, is to contain 73m. and 
the Aftragal at his foot 11m. to the lower Fatia, he affigns 
6 - m. all which being added into one Sum, amounts to 34 7 
m. Scamozzi makes the Ionick Archi- trave, 35m. high,and of 


| thefame fhape with Vitrwvius’s fecond, viz. To confilt of 6 


parts, viz. A Lift, Cima, Affragal (or Thorus) and 3 Fafcia’s, 
which he thus proportions, he allots tothe Liff, 2 + m. to the 


|. Cima, 4m. to the Thorss, 2m. to the upper Fafcia, 11 +m. 


to the middle one 8 *m. and to the lowerone 6! m. 
- Vignala,allows 37 + m. to the Donick, Architrave, in heighth, and 
as 


fie of | this, 


as to the Form, his is moch the fame with Vtrwvius’s 3 
Order. 

8. Corinthian) According to Vefyvius, ought to be 2a Module 
high; but you muft note this is for the Corinthian Column, 
without a Pedeftal ; this Member he divides into 7 parts, the 
uppermott of thefe is the Cimatium,sthe 6 remaining parts he di- 
vides into 12, § of which he allots to the upper Fulcia, % part 
of this Fafcia is to be allow'd for a Bead at his Foot, 4 of the 
12 parts he allows tothe middle Fajcia, and 3 of this Fafcia, he | 
makes the Bead of atthe Foot, and the 3 parts remaining, he | 
makes the lower Fafciae The Architrave for the Corinthian Or 
der with a Pedeftal, Vitrwuixs alloweth a larger Altitude, than 
that without; it confifts of the fame Members, both for Num- 
ber and Form, with the former Architrave, but they differ in 
Dimenfions, The Divifion, and Subdivifion of which take as_ 
followeth : The whole heighth of the Architrave, ought to be 
+ of the heighth of the Column, (nearly to + of the Body of the 
Column below) which isto go +m. This Altitude he di- 
vides into 7 equal parts, and at the uppermoft of ‘thefe 7, he 
maketh a Cimatium, and the 6 renewing, he divides into 12 ¢- 
qual Divifions, § of whichare alloted to the upper Faftia, 4 
to the middle one, and 3to the lower one: The upper, and 
middle Fa/cia, he fubdivides into 8 parts each, ofie of thefe 
8ths he allows for a Bead at the Foot of each of thefe Fajcia’s. 

Palladio makes. this Arebitrave to contain 8 parts, viz. i | 
Lift, 1 Cime, 3 Beads, and 3 Falcia’s, the heighth. of all which, 
he orders to be 36 m. high, which he thus fubdivides, viz. To ; 
the (upper Members, or) Lift, he allows 24m. the next in 
order, is a Cima, and the next in order 1s of 2m, high; 
at the foot of the which is a Bead, then follows the 
upper Fafcia with his Bead, at his Foof, both which co#- i 
tains about 13 1m. then comes the middle Fafcia, and his } 
Bead, which contain 8 tm. andJaft of all the lower Fafcia; y 
of 6m. high. | | } | 

Scamozzi, reckons the whole heighth of this Architrave to be 
4o m. the which he fubdivides into 9 {mall Members, viz, (be- | 
ginning at the top defcending) a Lift of 2m. aCajements3 4m. 
and O--G: of 2 3 m.a Bead of 14i.m. a #afcia of 12m. and his, 
Bead of 2m. the middle Fafcia 8 + m. and his Bead ¥ } Mm. and , 
lower Fafcia of 6 + m. in all 40. m. as before faid. an 

Vignola, makes the Corinthian Architrave to be 4$ m. high, the ; 
which he fubdivides into 8 fimaller Members, viz. as Palladio ; 
doth, viz. a Lift, a Cima, 3 Beads, and 3 Fafcia’s. er 

9. Compofite, Compound, or Roman | Vitruvius makes the Af- 
chitrave in this Column, and the Friefe; and Cornifh, all of ane- 
qual heighth, viz. Each of which is ¢ ual in heighthto the Dia-' 
meter of the Column,above, juft under the Capital , which is 23° 
ofa Module,-=—- som. This Architrave Vitrwutits divides into! 
6 parts, one of which is for the Cimazium, aad its Beulein wader) 

5° 
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\ 
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it; this upper 6th. part he divides into 4, and one of thefe 4, 
| he allows forthe Fillet above the Cima, the 2 next for the Cima 
it felf, and vhe 4th, remaining he allots for the {mall Boultin un- 
| der the Cima; the other § grand Divifions, he fubdivides into 
12 Minuter Parts, 5 of which parts he affigns for the upper 
Fajcia, 4 for the middle one, and 3 for the lower ;jthe upper and 
middle Fafcia's, he fubdivides into 8 parts each, and one of thefe 
ths he allows for a Bead, at the foot of cach of thefe 
Fajcia’s. 

Palladio makes this Architrave 43m, high, thé which he 
_ diftributes among(t 7 particular Minuter Members, which I will 
_ thus reckon up in order, (beginning at the top, and fo defcen- 
_ ding) And iff. to the Lift, he allows 24m. to the Cafements 
44m.tothe 0, G.94, to the Bead 1 4to the upper Fafcias 
—1gm. to anQ. G. athis Foot 24, and tothe lower Fajcia 
41m. eg a 
 Scamozzi_ makes this gom. high, the which he divides a- 

mongft thefe 3 following Members, or Parts, viz. (defcending) 
if. a Lift of gm, 2dly. anO--G of 4 1m. 3dly. an Affragat 
ofam. athly. the upper Fafcia of 11 im. sthly. a Bead at his 
foot of 2 4m. 6thly. the middle Fufcia of 8 5 m. qthly. his at his 
foot s * m. 8thly. and laftly, the lower Fafcia of 6  m. 
Vignola makes this Architrave, 4§ m. in Altitude; the which 
he divides into 7 Members, a Lift, a Cafement, a Boulting a Fil- 
| det,a Fajcia, a Bead, and a Fafcia. . 
40. Meafuring.| As to meafuring of Architraves, in Buildings, 
(whether of Brick, or Stone) they are commonly done by the 
foot Lineal, and therefore the length being taken in Feet, the 

— Content is alfo had at the fame time. 
|| a1. Price.) As totheir value ; they ate different according to 
|| theirbreadth, or widenefs , Architraves of Stone, about Doors 
|| and Windows, Mr. Wing faith, they are commonly reckon'd 5 de» 
|] per Inch broad, at 1 Foor: E, G.if it be gn. broad, it's wortl 

gd. per Foot, rom 10d. &c. Hy, 


Afb 


Of Sawing. It fome places they have 3 s. per hundred, in o- 
_ thers 3.5. 6d. and other fome 4s. The Price varies in this, as 
_ it doth in other Bufinefs, viz, Aceording to the Cuftom of the 
Place ; but itis certainly worth 6 d. per hundred (at leaft) more 
than itis to faw Oak. . 

igh blar 4 


4. What] 1 underftand by Workmen, that by this word, 
they mean common, or free Stones, as they come out of the 
| Quafry, of different lengths, and thickneffes, Mr. Léybonrit 


faith, that 9p. is the common thicknefss Nile: 
ig € as Prices 


en EIT ET 


2. Price.] Mr. Wing faith, in Rutland, they commonly value — 


them at 3 d.or 4d. per Foot at the Quarry. 


‘About ws (in Suffex and Kent they toll them, being a com-. | 
mon ordinary fort of Stone) by the Load, about 18 or 20 Foot . 1 
makes a Load, whichcofts, if they come rough fram the Quar- | 


ry, abuut’3 d. per Poot; being laid down at the place, where 
they are to be ufed, but if they are ready {capted, then they are 


valued at about 4 d. per Foor. But if tlicy are bought rough at | 
the Quarry, then they are valued at about 2d. per Foot; but if | 


{capted, then about 3 d. per Foot. But in fome other Places in. 


Kent, and Suffex, 1 have known thein fold rough at the Quar- 


vy for about rid. per Foot, and for 2 4.d. per Foot {capted 5 : | 
but if they were laid down at the Place fér ufe rough, then they [' 
were ufually valued at about 21 d. per Foot, and if ready fcap- | 


ted, at-about 3 + per Foot. 


But as to the real value of Stones, or Afblar, in all Places, it’s | 


impoffible to give a certain Rule-to know it: Becaufe the 
Price differs, 1/?. According to the different Cuftoms of the Pla- 


ces. And 2dly. The Circumftances of the Quarry. ‘And 3dly. 


Goodnefs of the Afhlar. To all which 3 Heads I fhall briefly fay © 
fomething. 1/1. Of the Cuftoms of Places, by which 1 mean as_ 
to Carriage; 1 have known. Stones carried above a Mile for - 
1s. 8d. per Load, at one Place, and again at another Place the 


ufual Price to carry a Load but about ! a Mile was 2 5. which 1s 


4 d. per Load more than at the rfl. Place, tho’ they were carris 


ed but + fo far. ' 


adly. Asto the Circumftances of the Quarry, which ¥ fhall 
confider under 2 Heads, And iff. Whether the Stones: are 
drawn in inclofed Land, or on the Lord’s Wafte, (viz. In the . 
High-ways, or on Commons, ¢rc.) For ff they are drawn .with-_- 


SSS ee 


— 


in Land (as they commonlvcallit) he that is the Proprietor of | 


the Land, will be paid well for damaging his Ground, ‘both by — 


drawing, and carrying the Stones out.of his Land. Whereas, if 


they are drawn onthe Lord’s Wafte, the Lord hath only (com- 


monly) a {mali Acknowledgment fby the Load, or fo forth) for - i 


Trefpaffing upon his Wafte. 


gdly. As to the Goodnefs of Stones, that may be confider'd. of 
under 2 Heads, viz. Durability, and, Magnitude, And 1f, Of 
Durability ; this wholly depends on Experience, for none cay 
certainly tell whena. new Quarry is 1? opened, how, the Stones « 


7! 


may prove; for fome Stones, when they are taken out of the 


Quarry, are very foft and friable, and being but afew Years 


expofedto the Weather, moulder into Sand ; tho’ fome of 
thefe foft Stones are indurated by being expofed to the open Airs 


but as for hard Stones, they are generally durable, being of a . | 
more folid and firm Confiftence. 2dly. As to their Magnitude, _ 


I need not fay much, for all know that large Stones muft needs 
ys better, and make firmer 


Work thas fmall, which are only fit 


for | 
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for filling Work in thick Walls, or to ufe in fuch Places where 


the Country affords no better.., But "tis too often through the 


Stone Drawers Carelefnels, of Ignorance, that Stones are bro- 
ken up fo fmall in the Quarry; and therefore to promote (in 
fome meafure) fo ufeful an Arts; Ifhall, when I come to fpeak 
of Stones, lay down fome Precepts to be obferv’d in drawing of 
Stones, as I received it from an ancient experienced Stone draw- 
er, who always drew the beft Stones on our fide the Coun- 
trey. . ; ah Shag. 

_ I might have added a Head to the Circurnftanices of the 
Quarry ; which becaufe I did not think of then, I fhall here 


annex it; tho’ it be out of its proper place, but in another Editi- 


on it may be Cotrected: Which 3d. Head is this, viz. There is 
a great difference as to Quarries, in refpeét of the Pofition of the 
Stones inthe Ground, which may be again confidered under 2 
Heads, viz. As to their depth in the Ground, and their manner 
ei lying there. And 1/f. As to their depth : When they lie a con- 
iderable depth, it requires a great dealof Labour to remove 
the Earth over the Stones, or uncope it, as Workmen call it < 
edly. Ifthey liealmoft even with the Surface of the Ground, 
then it will require but little workto uncover them. _ And 2dly. 
Asto their manner of lyingin the Ground, that isalfo diffe- 
rent, and that in 2 Refpetts; for if the Quarry confift of a 
Rock, it will require more Labour to raife the Stones, and break 
them fit for ufe , than if the Stones lie feparate, and difunited. 
All which forecited Circumftances, being duly confider’d, will 
make the Price of Stones very uncertain; for I have known 
Stones drawn for 9d. per Load, and 1. have known 3 s. fer Load 
piven... | 


Before 1 conclude this of Afblar, 1 thall add fomething to the 
gd. General Head, of the goodnefs of Stones, and that fhali be. 
the 2d.Divifion of that Head, viz. The Form of Stones ought. 


‘to be confider’d, as to their being raifed {quare, and not witir 


obtufe, and Acute Angles, which requires more work in Scapt-. 


ing, ard wails more of the Stones, V. P.' Stones of drawin3. 


A olering. 


% 
y 


_ Quartering (to tack to) in Garrets about 2 4, or 3 Foot high, 
Perpendicular to the Floor, upto the under fide of the Rafters, 
 *tis from 4 to 6s, per Square Workmanship. hes 


Aftragal. 
v. Capital. N. 2. 45» 
Cz ! Atrick 
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Attick. 


In Building a little Order, placed upon another much grea- 
ter ; for in inftcad of Pillars, this Order has nothing but Pilafters. 


Attick, or Athenian Bafe. 


The fame as Palladio’s lonick Bata which fee. 


Back, 


Or Hip-tnolding, is a Term in Carpentry, by which they fig- 
nifie the outward Angle of Hips,or Corners of a Roof; which 
in fquare Frames, where the Roof ts 4 Pitch, contains an An- 

le of 116 Degrees, 12m. kj 
fe’s alfa Term ufed by Iron-mongers, to fignifie a certarm. 
fort of Nails, V. Nats. N. 2. 


Bake + houfe 6 
r. What]. It'sa Room of Office, in all noble Buildings, where 
theOven is placed, dye. 


2. Its Pofition.] According to the Rules of Sir Henry Wotton, 
it ought to be placed on the South-fide of any Building. 


Balcony. 


i. What,|| Is akind of open Gallery, (without the Walls of a 
Houte, or Building) for People to ftand in, and behold any Adt- 


on, as Pageants, and the like, in Cities, or to take the Air, (ce 


This Jutty, or projective Building commonly is inthe midft of 
the Front of aHoufe, if there be but one Balcony to it; and for 
the moft part level with the it. Floor above Stairs. And they 
are fometimes of Wood, and fometimes of Iron, the wooden 
confift of Rails and Ballifters,and fo do the Iron ones fometimes, 
but not always, for they are fometimes made of caft Iron o 
vatious Figures in femi Relief, and others of wrought Iron, in 
craild Work, or flourifhes, of different fhapes, according to the 
Fancy of the Mafter, or Workman. 

2. Price.| Wooden Balconies are commonly done by the 
Yard, viz. From 3to $s. per Yard, Workmanthip, according 
as what Work the Carpenter beftows on it. 

_ Iron Balconies are commonly done by: the ib. (viz. wrought 
ons ae 4 d.to 8 d. per tb. according to the Curiofity of the 
erk, 


Bal- 


i 


Baldachin. 


It’s a perfect French word, and they pronounce it Baldaquin, 
which. properly fignifies a Canopy , ‘tis ufed by Architetts, to 
fignifie a piece of Architecture, built in fafhion of a Canopy, or 
Crown, fupported by feveral Pillars to ferve for a covering to an 
Altar; fome alfo ufe it to fignifie a Shell over the front Door 
of a Houfe, i 


Balkes. 


Great pieces of Timber coming from beyond the Seas by 
Floats. 


Ballon. 


French, a Term in Architecture, fignifying the round Globe of 


- the top of a Peer, or Pillar. 


Ballufter. 


A Term in Architééture, ufed to fignifie the lower part of 
the Ionick Capital. Alfo an Inclofure of Pillars fet about the 
Beds of Princes, or to rail in the Communion Table, 


Balluftrade. 


A Term in Architecture, ufed to fignifie a row of little turn’d 
Pillars, fo high as for a Man to reft his Elbows, fixed upona 
Terrafs, or upon the top of Building, or to make any feparation. 


Ballifter, or Bannifter. 


1, What.} It’s a {mall Column, or Pillar of different Sizes, 
viz. from 1 4 Inches, to 4n. Square, of Diameter: their Dimen- 
fions,and Forms are various,according to the Fancy of the Worke 
st ; the Frencb give theny various Names, viz. Balauftrade, Bal- 

aufter. 

2. Their Ule.) They with Rails are placed on Stairs, in the 
Fronts of Galleries in Churches, gc. Round Altar-pieces im 


- Churches, on Terrafs Walks, and in Balcopies, and Plag- 


forms, ¢'¢e tes 

3. Their Price. With Rails, &c. of Wood on Balconies, Plat- 
forms, Stairs, go'c. according to the Work, viz. About 4s. per 
Yard, running Meafare. i | 


C3 


ra 


4. Of 


ow ot i © erie 


4. OF Turning them only ) xd. per Inch Workmanfhip, is the 
ufual Allowance. © Tea ee ! : 
5. Of Painting them.) They with what belongs to them, are 
ufually painted by the Yard; the Cuftom of Meafuring which 
is this, viz. Both fides of the Ballifters are meafured as if it were 
flat Meafure, including the Vacuity betwixt the Ballifters ; which 
‘being caft upin Feet and Parts, its reduced into Yards, as 0- 
ther Plain Painting is. Mr. Leybourn faith, that he hath feen the 
Experiment tryed, by girting the Ballifters, to find the diffe- ” 
rence betwixt that way, and meafuring them, and the Vacuity on 
both fides, as if it were flat, and he found that the difference 
would not counter-value the trouble of Girting. But this ftands 
to Reafon it fhould be nearly the fame, becaufe it’s the Cuftom 
to fet them but their Square or Diameter afunder, and then the 
Klanks make good the Yacuities. / | 


Bandelets. 


"Tis derived from the French, Bandelette, a little Fillet, or 
Band ; ‘tis ufed by Architects, to fignitic the 3 Parts that com 
pofe an Architrave. = eae i hy) Wat 


Bannifter. 
V. Ballifler. 


Barbican. 


A Term in Architecture, derived from the French, and made 
wfe of to fignifie an Outwork ina Building, °° 


Bargecour fe 


Is a Term ufed by Workmen, by-which they fignifie a part 
of the Tyling,” which projects over without the Principal Raf- 
sy) in all Buildings, where there is either a Gable ora Kirkin- 
Head, Bee aii Roe ae! Ae Sagal a eae hes é q de : 


Barn 


1s a Word that needs no Explanation, becaufe ‘tis a Burlding 
that every one knows ; they being fo common: © But J fhall add 
2 things concerning them,andthe © wots lene ook a 
- a, Shall be what Mr. Worlidge advifés, concerning placing ‘ 
them, which is this, That it is very inconvenient to build Barns, | 
or Stables, or fuch like Places, toonear toa Houfe, becaufe Cat- | 
tle, Poultry, gc. require to be kept near'to Barns, gc. which 
SPE acl UNC Sis UR SEAT OMe abe A LO ae Mi AACE Sy Saal "Eee would | 
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would then annoy aHoufe: I hadfome Thoughts to have ad 
Ided here Pliny’s Obfervations, concerning the manner of Buil- 
ding Barns; but for the Reafon already mentioned, ¥ fhall omit 


itin this 18, Edition, and proceed to my 2 d. Head, concern 
ithe Price of Framing, ¢yc. the Carcafs, gc. of a Timber Barn. 
2. Of the Price of Framing, &c.| 1 have known the Carcafs of 
a Barn Framed for 3s. 6d. per Square, Carpenters work only, 
and Ihave known 85. per Square given for Carpenters Work, 
he Felling, Hewing, and Sawing his Timber and Boards, and 
tindiag Nails. | 
_ Thave been inform’d by fome Workmen, that the Charge of 
_a Square of Building ofthe Timber Work of a Timber Barn, may 
be thus computed, vz. 4 5. per Square for Sawing the Boards, 
(confidering their laping one over another, and the Staving the 
Logs) 2s. per Square for Sawing the Timber, Members, 35. 6d. 
per Square for Framing the Carcafs, and. from 4s. to 7 5. fer 
| Square for the value of the Timber, reckoning the Price of the 
Timber from 12s. to 215. per Tun; and one Tun to make 
3s. Square of Frame in Barn-work, He reckon’d rough Timber, 


viz. Unhew'd, or Squar'd, and that a Tun of rough Timber 


(which is equal to aLoad of hew’d: From thefe Computa- 
| tions, we may reckon the whole value of a Square of fucl 
Timber-work to be worth from 35.6d, to 165. 6d. per 
| Square. 7 


Bars — 


Of Iron for upright ones for Windows, their ufual Price is 
3d. 4, 0r 4 d. per tb. im London, 


apes Bar pofts 


Are aneceflary fort of Pots, much ufed in the Countrey, 
2 of which, and. Rails or Bars, ferve inftead of a Gate, foran 
Inlet'to Fields, and other Inclofures, each. of thefe Polts 
confift of  Mortices, aud thofe Polls are commonly about 6 
| Foot; ‘or-6 4. Foot long, .4f. of which ftands above Ground. 
Thefe Poffs are in fome Places made by the Piece, viz. 14. OF 
1 4, + per Poft Hewing, and d. per Hole for Morticing them. 


Bafe. 


\ a. Whence derived.) I have good Reafon to think *tis derived 
from the Latin Word Bafis. Ma ee 
2. ‘What. Tis ufed in Architecture, to fignifie the Molding, 
next above the Pedeftal'of aColumn, it being always the grand 

‘Member (or Ornament) at the Foot of the Body of a Column = 

“Mis alfe wfed to fignifie the Ground-work, or Foundation of 4 

£ Sie C4 Build- 


SD | 


ee: BA 
Building,alfothe Pedeftal,on which aStatue ftands,iscall'd theBafe. 
"2, Kinds.) They are diftinguifhed by Architeés into 5 Kinds, 


viz. Tucan, Dorick, Ionick, Corinthian, and Compofite, according 


to the 5 Orders of Columns. 

4. Parts, or Members| Exceed the number of the Kinds, be- 
caufe that fome Authors differ from others in their Form 3; of 
-each of which I fhall give you the following Account. 

g. The Tufcan} According to Vitruvius, mutt be ta Module 
high; this crofs Member confifts of 3 Minuter Members, of 
Parts, viz. a Plinth, a Thorus, and a Fillet, and is thus divided, 
and {ubdivided ; the whole Altitude being——~30, is divi- 
ded into 2 equal parts, the lower one of thefe is fopthe Plinth, 
and the upper part of the 2 is to be fubdivided into 3 eqnal 
parts, the lower of theft are for the Thorus, and the upper one 
for the Fillet. 

Palladio alloweth this Bafe to be 30 Min. high alfo, the 
which he diftributed amongft 3 {maller Members, viz. a Plinth, 
or Orlo, a Totus, and a Liftella, or Ceindture. The Plinth ts 15m. 
the Totus 12 + m. and the Liftella 2 + min. high. 

Scamoxzi alfo alloweth this Bafe 30 m. in heighth, but then 
he reckons but 2 Members, or Parts to it, and they area Plinth 

of 18 m. anda Thorus of 12 m. altho’ at the fame time he pla- 
ces above the Thorus a Lift of 3m, which inall (f think) makes 
more than ! a Module by 3m. 

Vignola alfo makes the Bafe of 3 Parts, viz. a Plinth, Thorus, 
and Fillet; all which he reckons 30m. -——--; 2 Module. 


6. Dorick, | This Bafe Vitruvins reckons to confift of 6 Parts, i 
wiz, a Plinth, 2 Fhorufes, 1 Scotia, and 2 Lifts; the whole. | 


heizhth of all thefe, he allows tobe 30 m. which he thus di- 
vides, viz. 1(t. into 2 Parts, the lower one of thefe is for the 
Plinth, the 2 Parts remaining, he fubdivides into 4, the upper 
one of which 4, he allots to the upper Thorus, the 3 lower parts 
of thefe 4, hedividesinto 2, the lower of which 2 is for the 
lower Thorus, then he fubdivides the upper part of thefe 2 into, 
7 equal parts, the upper and lower of thefe 7, are for the 2 Lifts, 
and the ¢ betwixt them is for the Scotia. But amoneft all thefe 
6 Members, or Parts of the Bafe, there is one large Fillet, 
which is; partof the Module, but this Fillet he reckons to be 
no part of the Rafe, but a part of the Body of the Column. s 

Palladio, affigneth 30m. for the Altitude of this Bafe 2 
According to his Scheme of this Member, it is compofed 
of 7 Parts, ‘viz. a Plinth, 2 Thorufes, 3 Annulets, and a 
Scotia, or Cavetts, the which he thus proportions, viz. 
To the Plinth, (the which I think he may more properly: cail a 
Scotia, or Cafewent) which is wrought hollow, he allots yom, ta 


the lower horus 74m, tothe lower Annule? 1 Zm, to the , 


Cavefta 42m, tothe middle Aanuler 17.mM. bo the upper 
Fhorus, 4 4, and ta the upper Aanuler 1 2. we 5 yl 


" Seamogza makes the Derick-befe gom, high, the which ae 


ext 
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fubdivides amongft 6 {mall Members, viz. (beginning below, and 
fo afcending) 1/f. A Plinth, to whichhe allows1o 4m. 2, A 
Thorusof 8m. 3. ALiftofim., 4. A Scotia of4m, 4.4 
“Liffof 1m, And 6, A Thorus of $m. Above all thefe he 
places a Lift of 2m. which he doth not reckon into the Baje, 
but tobe part of the Body of the Column. 

Vignola alfo reckons the heighth of the Ba/e + the Diameter of 
the Column below, but he makes it to confift of but 4 parts, wz, 

A Phath, a large and {mall Thorus, and a Lif. 

9. Ionick,} According to Vitruvius’s Order, js} a Module 
high ; he defcribes 2 forts of Bafes in this Order, one for the 
Jonick Column without a Pedeftal, the other withf, each of which 
| Bafes confift of fmaller Members ; but the Bafes differ in the 
_ Dimentfions of their Parts. The Members whereof they confift, 
are thefe following, viz. A Plinth, 4 Fillets, 2 Scotia's, 2 A- 
flragals, anda Thorus. 1 fhall rf. defcribe the Dimenfions of 
“the Parts of the Jonick Bafe, without a Pedeftal. This Bafe he 
thus divideth and fubdivideth, viz. He divideth the whole 
heighth of the Bafe into 3 equal Parts ; the flower one 
of which is the heigth of the Plinth, the 2 upper, and 
remaining Parts, he fubdivideth into 7 equal Parts, the up- 
per 3 of which make the Thorus, the 4 ath. remaining, he fub- 
| divideth into 8 equal parts, 1 of the lower 8th. makes tne low- 
er Fillet, the ether*, and the 2d. 8th. and 4 the 34. 8th, 
_ makes the 1j?. Scotia, and the upper + of the 34. 8¢h. makes 
the ad. fillet, the 4th. and sth. makes the 2 Affragals, 4 the 
6th. 8th. makes the 3 4. Filler, the upper + ofthe 67h. 8th. and 
all the 7#h. and! ofthe laft, or upmoft 8th. makes the fecond 
Scotia, the 2 of the taft 8th. remaining, makes the upper Fillet, 
which fabjoyns to the Thorus: Above the Thorus he places ano- 
ther Fillet, which he doth not reckon any part of the Bafe, but 
part of the Body of the Column, which Filet is 7, of the 
| Body of the Column,———-§ m. 

The Jonick Bafe with a Pedeftal, he thus divides into parts, 
viz. 1ff. Into 3 equal parts, the lower one of thefe is the 
heighth of the Plinth, the ? remaining, lie divides into 3 equal 
parts, theupmoftof which he affigns for the Thorus, the 3 re- 
maining, he fubdivides into 12 equal parts, + thelower .*, he 
affigns for the Fillet, above the Plinth, the remaining 2 of =, 
andthe 3 next 12ths. make the firft Scotia, the sth. 12th. 
| makes the 2d. Fillet, the 6 and 7th. makes the 2 Aftragals, and. 
4 the 8th. makes the next Fillet, the other > of the 8th. and 
the oth. roth. and 11th. make the 2d. Scotia, and the 12th. and 
| laft part makes the upper Fillet, which is under the Thorus. 

There is alfo a Fillet above the Thorus, which is of the fame 
heighth with that without a Pedeflal. _ 
| Palladio affigneth 30m. for the Altitude of this Ba/e, and 
| according tohis Schgme of this Menwgr into 6 fimalles Member, 
| Saontia) 38 Ast, 


ft} 


? 


aft. A Plinth, (or rather as he delineates it a 
2. A Thorus of 7;m. 3. ALiffof 11 m. 4.A Scotia of 

g- Another Lift, or Ceinéture of 1 im. 6. A Thorus of 5 2 
which makes 30m. which compleats his Bafe. Above which on 
the Foot of the-Body of the Column, he places an Affragal of 
24m.and above that a Ceintture of 12m. all which makes 
33 =m. Scamoxzi makes the Jonick Bafe 30 m. high alfo, and of 
the fame number of parts and form with Palladio, viz. 1ff. A 
Plinth, (which ts concave) of tom. 2, A Thorus of 8m. 
3. ALiffofiMin. 4. A Scotiaofgim. §. A Lif of 1m. 
6. Another Thorus of § m. all which makes the Bafe of 30m, 
above which on the Column, are 2 {mall Members more, viz. Ar 


Aftragal of 2 | m.and a Lif of 1m, all which added together — 


make 34m. inheighth. 
Vignola Compofes his Jonick Bafe, of the fame number of fmall 


Members, and of the fame form with Vitruvius. 


8. The Corinthian, | According to Vitruvius, isi a Module 


high, both in the Corinthian Column, with Pedeftal, and with- 
outa Pedeflal , that without a Pedeftal, he makes to confift of 
11 fmaller Members, viz. A Plinth, 2 Thorufes, 4 Fillets, 2 Sco- 
tia’s,and 2 Aftragals : This Bafe, viz, 1ft, He divides the whole 
heighth into 4 equal parts, the lower one ef thefe Divifions he 
aifignsfor the Plinth, the 3 parts remaining, he again divides 
ifito § equal parts, the upper one of thefe § heallots for the 
upper Thorus, (which is the higheft Member in the Ba/e) the 
lower Thorus; he maketh to contain 5 quarters of one of. thefe 


sth. parts, viz. Allthe aff. or lower sth. part, and + of the 2d. fo | 


that 4 be taken forthe upper Thorus, and one stb. and a quarter 
of 4 below for the lower Fhorus, there remains but 2 of thefe 
sths, 3 of one 3th. the which he fubdivides into 12 equal parts 


of of the lower 12#h. he makes the aff. ot (loweft Fillet,) i 


then of the other }, and all the 2d, 3d. 4th. and > the 5th, he 
makes the lower Scotia, of the remaining + of the sth. 12th. part 
hemakes the 2d. Frllet, of the 6 and 7th. parts. he makes the 
2 Affragals, of + the 8th. part he makes the 34. Fillet, of the 
other {of the 8, and allthe 9, 10, and rr and + the 12th. he 


makes the 2d. Scotia, and of the laft ' of the 12th. part, he makes | 


the 4rh. or laft Filer, which fubjoyns the under fide of the up- 
per Thorus. Ahove the Bafe he adds a Fillet, which is, 
the Diameter of the Column, in heighth, 


° ° " *% 

| un which is——- 2 1m. 
The Bafe for the Corinthian Columa, with its Pedeftal, is of the 

fame heighth, and number of 


Dimenfions, with that which hath no Pedeftal. 


' Paltadio, makes this Bafe to contain8 {maller Members, U1%. 
¥ Orlo; 2 Thorufes, 2 


great blunder in the Divifion, ‘and Subdivifion of this Bafe, 
which I fhall exhibit toyou as foundit, tho’ 


pote 


SS j 
Cafement) of 10m. 
47m. | 
m, all’ 


of ; 


parts, and each part hath the fame , 


| Aftragals, 2 Ceinéures,andi ScotiafTis my , 
Thoug hts, that either the Author, or the Ingraver, have made a | 


Ido do not fup- 


! 


q 
|! 
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ofe it tobe falfe: The Orlo he makes 9 2 m, the lower Thorus 
m. the lower’ Affragal 3. m.(the which I am confident is too lit- 
Is) the lower Ceindfure 7,m. the Scotia 3.3m. the next 
Ceinéture has nothing fet to him, but he appears about 
The fame fize with the other Ceindfure; then comes the next 
4flragalof +m. and then the upper Thorus of 5m. above 
Hall thefe 8 Members of the Bafe, he places another Ajtragal of 
2 1m. and above that aCeinélure: Thus I have given you a 
livery lame account of this Member, but I may thank the Au- 
lthor, or Graver of both for it, that it is no better. © 
1} Scamoxzi, according to his Portraicture of this Ba/e, makes it 
13° m. high, and he divides this grand Member into 8 petty 
| Members of the fame Form with Palladio, viz. 1. Orlo of 9 Pm. 
Pchen a Thorus of 7m. next an Affragal of 2 m. next a 
liftof 1m. then a Scotia of 3m. next another Lift of 1 m, 
Hee then another A firagal of 1 + m.and laft of all another Thorus 
of 4 'm.all which makes 30 m. Above the Bafe he places 2 0- 
therjMembers on the Foot of the Column, viz. An Aftragal of 2 & 
m, anda Lift of 1 m. Vignola allows this Bafe to be 30m. alfo; 
‘and as to the Form, he makes it much the fame with Vitruvius. 
| 9. Compofite, Compound, or Roman. | Vitruvius makes this Bafe 
to contain 20 m. in Altitude. This grand Member he divides 
into To findtet. viz. A. Plinth, 3 Thorufes, (one of which 1s in the 
middle where the 2 Afiragals are in the Corinthian Order) 4 
| Fillets, and 2 Scotia’s. This Member he s/t. divides into 4 
parts, the lower ‘one af whichis for theheighth of the Plinth, 
the other 2 parts he fubdivides into 5, of the upper one ofthe 5 
che makes the upper Thorus, the lower Thorus he makes of the 
lower 5th. and * of the 2d. sth. (fo that the lower Thorus is 
| fhigh ,)the od. 5th. parts, and 4 remajning, he fubdivides into 
12 equal parts, of 2 the lower 12th. he makesthe if. Fillet, of 
| the other 4, and all the 2d. 3d. 4th. and 1 the 5th. he makes 
| the 1/f. Scotia, of the remaining 1 of the 5th. he makes the 2d. 
Fillet, of the 6th. and 7th. he makes the middle Thorus, then of 
4 the 8th, he makes the 3d. F//et,of the remaining + of the 8th. 
and all the 9th. 1oth.and iith, and + the 12th. he makes the 
2d. Scotia, of the remaining + of the 12th, he makes the laft 
Fillet, which is juft under the upper Tdorus. Above the Ba/fe, on 
the foot of the Column, he makes a Fillet, whichis +, of the 
| Diameter of the Columnbelow. «= | ce 
' Palladio makes this Bafe'30 m. high, which he divides into 
into rr {maller Members, viz. An Orlo, 2 Thorufes, 4 Lifts, 2 
Scotia's, and 2 Aftragals, to the 1ff. Member, being an Orlo, 
_ (which is Concave) he allows 9 m. then follows 2 Thorufes ‘of{7 m. 
then a Lift of im. next a Scotia of 3 m.then another Lift of 
z m. then the 2 Afiragals, each of 1 m. apiece, then a Fillet, or 
Lift of + m. thena Scotia of 3 m. and then another Lift of = m. 
and then the upper Thorus of 4m. above which on the Foot 
of the Column, he places anothers Aftragal of 3 m. and above that 
iti a Stamgs 


Scamozzi makes the Ronan Befe 30m. high, the which he di-| 
vides amongft 7 fmaller Members, viz. 1om to a Concave} 
Plinth, 7m. to the ff. Thorus, 2m. to an Aftragal, 1 m, to the/! 
if. Lift, 4 m, tothe Scotra, 1 m, to the 2d. Lift, and 5 m. to the]! 
ppper Thoras, which isthe higheft Member in the Bafe ; but ae { 
bove the Bafe, he places 2 Members, viz. An Aflragal of}! 
2 ,m.and aLift of 1 4 m. | 

Vignila makes his Roman Bafe very much like Vitruvius’s, | 
only he places 2 Aftragals in the middle betwixt the 2 Scotia's |i 
where Vitravjys has a Thorus. “} 


Bateme nt. 


A Ferm ufed by fome Carpenters, fignifying thereby to abate, |’ 
or wafte a piece of Stuff, by forming it toa defign’d Purpofe, |’ 
Thus inftead of asking how much was cut off from fucha piece |’ 
of Stuff, fome Carpenters will ask what Batement that piece! of | 
Stuff had. | | ek te Ah 


Batter 
Say fome isa Scantling of. Stuff, of 2, 3, or 4 Inches broad, a 
and but feldom above 1 Inch thick, and the length unlimited, | 
But I muft tell you what Senfe Ihave obferved Workmen to, 
ufe it in, (by Workmen, I mean Carpenters and Foyners) which | 
§s this, viz. In Doors, and Windows of Shops, yc. which are , 
mot framed of whole Deal, or 1% Inch Oak, with Seiles, 
Rails, and Pannels (as Wainfcot is framed) and yet they are ’ 
made to appear as if they were, by means of pieces which are | 
bradded on (upon the plain Boards, which are joyned together , 
for) the Door, or Window, all round the edges, and fometimes 
crofsthem, and up, and down, ¢sc. According as how many — 
Pannels the Workman defigns the Door, or Window fhall ap- 
pear tohave. Thefe pieces which are thus bradded on to re- 
prefent Stiles, Rails, and Montens are of different breadths, ac- 
cording to the Defign of the Artificer, as from.2, to 6 or 7 Ine ' 
ches, and commonly on one edge of thofe which reprefent the ' 
Stiles, and the upper and lower Rails, and on both edges of * 
thofe which are to appear like Montans, and middle Rails, there 
i comsimonly fome Moulding Aruck, as a Bead, an O. G. or the | 
ike. | 


Batten Doors. 


if 


1. What. | Batten Doors are (as I faid before) {uch as feem to be | 


Wainfcot ones, tho’ they are notfo; for Wainfcot ones the | 


Pannels ate groved into the Framing, but here they firft Joint, © 
and Glue the Boards, whick are cutto the fyll length, and ! 


bread | 


| BA a 


readth of the Door-cafe, which Gluing being dry, they tra- 


rfe them over, both in length, and breadth with a long Plane, 
dthen {mooth them, and then fit on the Battens on the Froat- 
de. And this is what they call fingle Batten-dosrs : for you 
quft note, there are double Batten-doors, viz. Such as are Bat- 
en’d on both fides, tho’ that is but feldom ufed. 

~ But there are commonly ufed Batten’d Doors, which are call'd 
louble Doors, viz. Such as are front, or outer Doors ; they are 
ommonly.made of whole Deal, and then Batten’d on the out- 
ide, and pieces of 4 or 5 Inches broad, miter’d round on the 
tdges, on the infide of the Door, and then crofs the Door be- 
wixt thefe pieces, it is lined with flit Deal, which makes it le- 
el with the miter’'d pieces. Ihave feen fome Doors that have 
een lined with pieces put Bereling, and not at right Angles, 
ut near Miter to the fides ofthe Door, and when all is plained 
ff level, ithath been divided out in Rbombufes, and ftruck with 
- Pencil, and at the Anglesof the Rhombufes, were round 
readed Nails driven, which added fomething of Beauty to the 
Work: This way of Lining upon the Doors, vz. Pointing 
om the Jower corner behind, toward the upper corner before, 
Il believe may be a good way to prevent a Door from fagging, 
or finking at the fore corner, when ever the Joints fhall happen 
‘o unglue. 

a. Price.] As to the Price of fuch Doors, vid. Doors N. 4. where 
Nou will find Price of Materials, and Workmanfhip; but I fhall 
Where add, that for Workmanfhip of making Barten’d. doors of 
‘j Deal, aboutan Inch thick, (or of thin whole Deals) Glued, 
ind Batren’d on one fide, 45. per Door, is a good moderate 


° 


ilPrice: But fuchas are mentioned above, ( which are for Front, 


Ijind other outer Doors) viz. both Batten’d, and Lined, are 
worth 7s. per Door Workmanfhip. 


i 


Batter. 


|| A Term ufed by Workmen, to fignife that a Wall, a piece 
of Timber, or the like, doth not ftand up right, but leans from- 

you-ward, when you ftand before it ; but when it leans to- 
wards you, they fay it ever-hangs, or hangs over. 


Bay. | ets 

This word is vfed, to fignific en it were) the Magnitude of 2 
Barn; for ifa Barn confift of a Floor, and 2 Heads, where they 
lay Corn, they fay a Barn of 2 Bays; thefe Says are from 14, 
to 20 Foot long, and Floors from 10 (which is the {malleft 
is) to 12 broad, and ufually 20 lowe, which is the breadth of 
the Barn:If a Bay be 20 Foot long, then there is commonly a pair 
of Prick-pofts inthe middie, and a Beam to hold in the Rod from 
| bending the Raifons; but if the Bays are not above 16 Foot, 
ttn, 


a ee fdr tt teed eee a | 
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and the Timber ftout, then there isno Pofts, but at the end of] 
each Bay, . where there is always hanging Braces, Framed into) 
the Beam,and Pofts; and’ alfo a crofs Cell to hold in the fide} 


Cells from flying out when the Barn is fill'd, and ’tis common for |’ 
large Barns to confift of divers fuch Bays. 


Bay-window, at 


1 underfland to be fuch'a one, which is compofed of an Arch! 
of a Circle, and fo by confequence fuch a one will ftand without}, 


the ftrefs of the Building. By which méans Speétators may the 
better fee what isattéed in the Street. it 


\ 
I 
| 


Bead. 


A Moulding, fo call'd, which is commonly made upon the’, 
edge of a piece of Stuff ; as for Example, ‘tis common to}, 
fee Joyners make a Moulding, which is about a quarter of a] 
Circle, on the upper edge of a Skirting-board, alfo on the Lining-| 
board of a Door-cafe, or the like, alfo on the inner, or lower) 
edge of an Architrave. A Bead, anda Boultin, differ very little, 
only in Magnitude; for when they are large, Workmen com- 
monly call them Boultinss Sometimes a Bead-plain is fet on,, 
upon the edge ofeach Fa fcia of an Architrave, and fometimes’ 
alfo this Moulding (efpecially in the Corinthian, and Roman Or-| 
der) is cut, orcarved, in fhort Embofiments, which refemblés’ 
Women's Beads in Semi-relief; and fometimes likewife an A-’ 
firagal is thus Carved; inboth which, thefe Carvings are call'd 
Beads. 


B eam; 


1. What.] In Building, is a piece of Timber, which always lies 
crofs the Building, into which the Feet of the principal Rafters 
are Framed ; no Building hath lefs than 2:of thefe Beams, VIZ 
one at each Head ; into thefe Beams the Girders of the Garret 
floor are Framed ; and if it be a Timber Building, the Teazli' 
Tennons of the Pofts are Framed. The Zeazle Tennons are made a’ 
right Angles to thofe which are made on the Pofts to go inte 
the Raifons, and the Relifh, or Cheats of thefe Yéazle Tennon’ 
fiand up within an Inch and a + of the top of the Raifon, and th’ 
Beam is cauked down [which is the fame as Dove-tailing a Crofs' 
till the Cheeks of the Mortices in the Beam conjoyn with thof 
of the Zeazle Tennon on the Pofts. ; 

2. The Size.) The Beams, according to an A&t of Parliament 
for the Re-building of the City of London, after the dreadft. 
Fire, were appointed tobeof the following Scantlimgs, viz 


| 


For 
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Foot Inch Inches. 
2385 multbe ¢ 7 5 
In length 4 15 bin that 8 band $4 
174 Square. Cio 6 
1 And fo proportionably to their lengths. Eut in the Countrey, 
Wwhere Timber is more plentiful, they generally make their 
(Beams Stouter. 


Sir Henry Wotton advifes, that all Beams, Girders, and Sun- 
mers, ought to be of the ftrongeft, and moft durable Timber. 


Bear. 


| Timber is faid to bear at its whole length, when neither a 
Brick-wall, or Pofts, cc. ftand between the ends of if. But if 
either a Brick-wall, or Pofts be Trim’d up to the Timber, then 
it is {aid to bear only at the diftance between the Brick-wall, or 
Poft, and either end of the Timber. Thus Carpenters ufually ask 
what 


Bearing é 


The Anfwer to fuch a Demand, or Queftion, fuch a piece of 
‘Timber has, is 10, 12,18, ¢@5c. Foot, according to the length of 
the whole Timber, or elfe according to the diftance between 
either end of the Timber; and a 


Bearer. 


| Piz. A Poft, or Brick-wall, that is Trimed up between the 
/ends of a piece of Timber to fhorten its bearing. 


Beam filling 


1. What.\ Is Plafterers Work, ’tis only filling up the vacant 
fpace betwixt the Raifon and the Roof, whether Tiling, Thatch- 
ing, of any other Roofs ‘tis afort of Work that isvery cufto- 
mary in the Countrey, where they do not Parge, or (which is 
all one) Plafter their Garrets, they thus perform this fort of 
Work, viz: They take fome. pieces of Stones, or elfe Bricks, 
and lay them betwixt the Rafters upon the Raijon, and then Pla- 
fter upon it with Loam, orf: elfe they fet fome Tiles, with one 
edge upon the Raion, and the other leans againft the Roof, and 
j,) then upon thefe Tiles they Plafter with Loam. | 
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2, Price.\ The vfual Price for Workmanfhip only, in the } 
Countrey, is id. per Foot, or 1 5d. per Yard, Lineal Meafure. [| 


Bed. 


Ofa Stone, What. V. Stone, N. 4. 


| 
| 


Bed-mouldings 
Or as fome will have it, 
Bedding-moulding, 


13 a Term ufed commonly amongft Workmen (but I did né: | 
yer mind it in any one of thé Treatifes of the @reck, or Italian | 
rchiteéis. But however our Modern Aréificers, make ufe of - 
his Compound Word, to fignifie; thofe Members in a Cornice, 
which are below the Coronet, or Crown, E.G. ’Tis now common 
for Foyners to have their Bed moulding to confift of thefe 4 Mem: i 
bers, viz. r. (below) an O. G. 2. A Lift, 3. A large Boultin, And * 
4.and Laftly, under the Coronet, another Lift. This is what they 
frequently call a Bed-moulding. | 


Bevil ‘ \ 


. i 

Any Angle that is not fquare, is call'd a Bevel Angle, whethet ; 

it be more obtufe, or moreacute than a Right Angle ; but if it \: 
be 4 as much as the Right Angle, viz. 45 Degrees, then Work- | 
men call it Miter, they have alfo a Term, half Miter; whichis | 
an Angle that isa 4 of a Quadrant, or Square, viz. An Angle of | 
22 2 Degrees, this they call ; Afiter. } 


«Bill, 

All know a Bill tobe an Account of Work done, Materials 1 
ufed, dae. As for the Method of drawing up Trades-men’s Bills, , 
we fhall give fome Examples, under the following Heads, ie| 


Bricklayers Bill, Carpenters Bill, Glaziers Bill, and Smiths Bill, 
all which Y. in their proper places. ; | 


Binding Foyfts. | 
1. What. | Binding Foylts, are thofe Foyfts in any Floor, inte; 


which the Trimmers of Stair-cafe (or Well-hole for the Stairs)! 
and Chimney-ways are Framed ; thefe Foy/ts ought to be ftouter) 


2 


i 


1 


than common Foy/fs. ) 
&» Scantlitty, 
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__2. Scantlin, or Size.] The Size of thefe, as well as all other 
Timiber Members was fettled by an A& of Parliament, before the 
Re-building of London. According td which AG, Binding-Foyfts, 


_ Foot Inches Inches. 
tere i a ,;muftbe ¢é6 
Ee ie Nada { gai bin theit 5 7 Sand 5 
5 rror12 2 Squates ©8 


_ So large they were order’d to be; and no lefs. They might (1 
uppofe) be as mucli bigger as they pleafed. 


| Boarding of Walls. 
V. Weather-boarditg. 
— Boat. 


io Term ufed athong Ifon-mongers, to fignifie a certain fort of 
Nails; for which V. Mails, _ 

Bolt S 
_ Of Iron, are of various forts; In Navigation they have 6 Kinds, 
for whichthey have diftin&t Names, which we fhall not here 


May to defcribe. Some Tron-mongers diftinguifh thofe for 
Houfe-building, into but 3 forts; viz. Plate, Round, and Spring 


1] Bolts. Plate, and Spring-bolts are made ufe of, to faften Doors 


and Windows, and thefe are of different Sizes, and Prizes. f 
have known fmall Spring-bolts fold at 3 'd. per piece, others at 


dre. per piece. There are alfo Brafs-knob’d-bolts, fhort, are a- 
bout 10d. per piece long for Folding-doors, - about 18 d. 
per Piece. fron Batcony-bolts; about 4s. There are al- 
fo Brafs-plate-bolts, at about 10d. per piece. There are alfo 
Round-bolts (or long fron-pins) with a Head atone end, and a 
Key-hole at the other, thefe are commonly fold by the If. viz. 
35d. or 4 di per fb; 


| ! Bond. 


oA Term ufed amongft Workmen;, for when they fay make 
good Bond, they mean faften the two, or more pieces of Timber 
well together, either with Teuanting, aud Morticing, or 


Dovestailing, gc. 


ui» © panera dren dad 7%, 


od. others at 14d. and fo likewife Plate-bolts, {ome are 9d. Lod. | 
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¥s an Iron-mongers Term, which they ufe to fignifie a certain 
fort of Nails ; for which V. Nails, N. 2- 


Boulder-walls. 


1. What.] That is Walls made of round Flints, or Pebbles, 
which are found where the Sea hath a Beach caft up, and. alfo |, 
at fome other places where there were plenty of Flints. oh 

2. The Method of building them,| Aslam inform’d by a Brick- 
Jayer that-hath been ufed to fuchWork, ’tis their ufual way( if they 
can fo fit it) for two to work upon it at a time, one at one fide 
of the Wall, the other at the other fide, and one to be right- 
handed, the other left; fortwo {uch fit beft to work together in jj 
this fort of Work : They have a Hodd of Mortar pour’d down on |} 
their Work, and fo they part it betwixt them, fpreading it || 
each toward himfelf, and then they lay in their Boulders, Of 
Fijnts. But he faith, they always work with a very ftiff 
Mortar, and had need to have a good length of Work before 
them ; for they work but one courfe in heighth at a time , for 
faith he, if we fhovld domore, it would be apt to fwell out | 
at the fides, and run down ; and therefore we are forced to » 
work contiaually in length: He faith likewife, that if it chance | 
to be mifty Weather, “tis very difficult to make the work ; 
fland. : ; 
3. Price. | He tells me, that their Cuftom is to work by the 
Sqiure, or too Foot; for which their ufual Price is 12 ¢. for 
Workmanthip only. | ql 


Boults. 
V. Bolts. ~ 


Boultiiy 


In an Archite@ture, isa Convex-moulding, that confifts of ae 
exatt + of a Circle, being the Member next below the Pliath 
in Fufcan and Dorick Capital. | 


Bracé, 


~ 


-Yna Building, is a piece of Timber, which is framed in with | 
Bevel Joints. Its ufe is to keep the Building from fwerving, ¢l- 
ther this, or that way; they are fometimes call'd Strutts, viz 
When they are Fram’d in the King-piece, and prigcipal Raf-_ 


| 


Tse | 
Brads | 


Brads 


1. What.] Are a fort of Nails without Heads, fome Iroti- 
} mongers diftinguifh them into fix Species, as followeth, viz. 

} 2. Foyners,] Plain for hard Wood-wainfcot, from 1 Inch fo 
} 2 in length. 

1 3. Batten] For foft Wood-wainfcot, the forts are, 1d. 2d. 3 ds 
} Ditto, large 4.4. Ditto large, 5d.6¢. 

4» Flooring, | Plain for foft Wood, Joyfts, the forts are 14. 
15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 28, 32, and 36 ib. per M. 

_ §. Ditto ftrong,] Fit for hard Joyfts, the forts are 15.18,19, 
24, and 32 Ib. per M. eae 

6. Quarter-heads, | For foft Wood the forts are 10. 13, 15, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 28, and 32 ib per M. 

7. Ditto flrongy| For hard wood Joyfis, the forts are i4. 20, 
34, 44, and 5 qit per M. 

ON. B. All Bill-brads, alias Quarter-heads, até very fit for 
fallow Joyfts that are fubjeCt fo warp, .or for Floors laid in 
haft, or by unskilfal Perfons, becaufe the Bill to the Head will 
hinder the Boards from ftarting from the Joyfts, but doth not 
make fo fmooth Work as the plain Brads 

Laftly; As tothe Prices of Brads, I fhallfetdown but a few 
at prefent, which fhall be thefe following, wiz. 

|. ¥. Of Batten-brads, in the Country they vulgarly call ’em 
Joners Brads, the ufuat Price 
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2. OF Quarter-heads, os Bill-brads for {oft Wood-floors, the 
mfual Price 


1ét ; igi od. 
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Break in, 


Is a Term afed by Carpenters; when they cut, (or rather 
Steak) a hole in Brick-walls with their Ripping-chiffel. 


D 2 Breft Pi 


Breft, 


_ A Term in Architecture, made ufe of by fome to fignifie the 
fame Member in aColumn, that others call a Thorus: 


A Brewhoufe. 


_ None need be told what it is; but what I here mention 1¢ for, |; 
#5 becaule itis a neceffary part in all Dwelling-houtfes, efpecial- |, 
1y in the Country ; Now Sir 4. Wotton in his Elem. Arch. faith, 

That allOffices that requireHeat,as,Brew-hiufes,Bake-houfess Wafh- \ 
houfes,Kitchins, and the like, ought to be placed in the Meridional | 
part of the Building, if the Pofition of the Houfe,in refpect of the |) 
High-ftreet, or the like will admit of it; for it would be but an 
odd Contrivance, if a Houfe ftood on the North fideof a High- 
ftreet, to place all the Offices in the Front of it; amid it would || 
be very ridiculous to pafs thro” a Bake-houfe, Brew-houle, of | 
Wafh-houfe, into Rooms of Entertainmenr,. ita Noble Mans; ; 
or Gentleman’s Houfe: And therefore we may fee the old Pro- | 
verb holds good ftill, viz. That there is no general Rule, with- 
out fome Exception. : il 


x. Brefummers: 


in a Yimiber Building, are pieces into which the Girders are 
Framed, inall the Floors, but the Ground-floor (then they calf | 
ita Cell) and Garret-floor, (then it’s cal’d a Beam.) As to their , 
Size, or Square, tis the fame by the Act of Parltament with 
Girders, which fee. You muft note by the way, that I do not | 
mean all the pieces which have Girders Framed into them, (and , 
are notin the Garret, or Ground-floor-) But Tmean all fueh pie- , 
ces which are in) the Exterior part of the Building, whether . 
sa the Front, Flanks, or Rear of the Building ; for you mult 
note the pieces in the internal part of the Building, into which 
the Girders are Framed, are call'd Summers, The Breft-(unmiers 
in London, Mr. Leybourn faith, are ufed to be meafured by the) 
Foot, running Meafure 5 but whether lie means only for the , 
Work, or Timber, or both, Ido not know: Now: Com. Comer , 
faith, That Brefl-fisnmers, in London are valued by the foltd’, 


Foot, ifof Oak 35, per Foot, if Fir, 25. 


Bricks. 


1. What.) All know them to be a Factitious, or Artificial kind ) 


ef Stone, of a reddifh colour, and as to their Form and Magni: | 
aN IW ROR | tude 
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tude ’tis various, as alfo their Ufes, of both which, and likewife 


their Confiftence, we fhall {peak in their due places. 

II. Whereof made. | 1 will xf, tell you what Pliny faith of this 
‘Matter’: he faith, That if you would have good Bricks, they 
muft not be made of any Earth that is full. of Sand or Gravel, 
nor of fuch as is gritty and ftony, but ofa grayifh Marl, or whi- 
tif’ Chalky Clay ; or at leafta reddifh Earth. But incafe you are 
forced to ufe that which is Sandy, be fure to make choice of that 
kind of Sand which is tough and ftrong. The beft Seafon 
(faith Pliny)isin the Spring, tomake Bricks, for in the middle 
of the Summer, they are fubjeét to crack and be full of chinks. 
‘He further addeth, that the Lome of ‘which Bricks are made, 
ought to be well fteeped, or foaked, and syrought with Water. 
| Mt. Inco, in Mec, Ex. faith, that Bricks. are made_of Earth, of 
which the whitifh Chalky fort of Earth and the reddifh are 
beft. ne 

At Lunenburgh in Saxony, they make them of a fat Earth ful! 
ef Allom. . 

_ Alfo there are good Bricks made at Patane in Afia, ofa Pu- 
Mice fort of Earth, which being dried, will {wim in Water, and 
not fink. | 

| The Ancients likewife made them of Earth which was: 
| Sandy. , 

| aie here in England, they are made for the moft part of a 
-yellowifh cofour’d fat Earth, fomewhat reddifh, [vulgarly calld 
Lome. | Mr. Leybourn faith, Bricks are made of a reddifh Earth, 
which ought to be digged before Winter, but not made into 
Bricks till the Spring Scafon. 

If. Of their Kinds, and Appellations.] The Sortsor Kinds of 
Bricks areas various as their Appellations, and their Appellati- 
_ ons are attributed to them, for diftinétion fake (as the names of 
_ all other things arc} thereby to be known. And thefe different 
Names were at 1/7. impofed upon them, according as the 1/f. Do- 
_ nors of thefe Names, thought they did feea Reafon to beftow 
fuch Names onthem, either from fome Accident in their mak- 
ing, or from their Dimenfions, or from their form or Figure, or 
from Cuftom, .or from Method in making, or From the Place 
where, or by whom made, or from their Ufe, ec. Now thefe 
| which derive their Names from Accident are Clinkers, Samel, 
| Senge! : Thofe from their Dimenfions, are the great and 

{mall: (or Statute) and Didoron, Tetradoron, and Pentadoron: 
Thofe from their Form and Figure, are Compafs, Con- 
| cave, Feather edgy, and Triangular; thofe ffom Cuftom, 
Statute, and Cogging. Thofe from thé Method of making 
are Place, and Stock-bricks. Thofe from the Place where, or by 
whom, are Dutch, or Flemifh ; and thofe from their ufe are But- 
_ brefs, or Pilafter, Coping, and Paving. Of all which we fhall treat 
- intheirorder, And, Bg ay Com 
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} Thefe are ofa Circular Form, their ufe 1s. 
for Steening of Walls, the which T was told by an ancient ex: 
perienced Workman, he ufed to perform thus, viz. He having 
iff. laid agood Bed of Clay, for the bottom, they Paved it with 
common, or Statute-bricks, only laid down on it, and well fetled 
thereon, and then they began their Compafs- work with the 
Compafs bricks, and as they carried up their Courfes, they ram- 
med Clay in behind them (for they had room left behind for the 
purpofe) which made all the Joynts of the Bricks pen clofe and 
tight together. He faith, he hath done uch Work, where the 
Walls have been but alittle depth in the Ground, and in a loofe 
open Mold (where the Water hath been brought in by Concave- 
bricks) and hath known fome which he did betwixt 20 and 30 
Years ago todo very well. banks iy | | 
Asto the Price of thefe Bricks he could not certainly tell me; 
but he thought sot much dearer than common or Statute-bricks,but 
then he faith, he that hath them made for his ufe, iscommonly at/ 
ghe Charge of a Mold made actording to the Circumference of 
his Wall, : ‘eg din a ; 
y hollow Bricks’) Thefe are like a Statue, or com- 


2. Concave, 0 
mon Brick on one fide, but on the other fide they have a Conca: 


wity, which is Semicylindrical. This Cavity is about 3 n.deep, 
and 12. n. broad ; fo that when 2 of thefe Bricks are placed with. 
their hollows together, they are like a Pipe of « : Bore 5 they 
are ufually about 12 n. long, 43 broad, and 2 3 n. thick. 

As to their laying them in the Ground, they generally 
doit inClay, but an ancient Workman did inform me that: 
ehere muft be care taken, that there do not grow any Trees,. 


Bufhes or Brambles over thefe Bricks where they are laid to 


convey Water, nor yet very near them ; for if there do, their 


Roots are apt to get in betwixt the Joynts of the Bricks, and 
there dilate themfelves with Fibrous Roots, which meet togethég 
like a Ball of Gair, in the Concavity, which will endanger the 
ftoping of it, and hinder the Current of Water. Now if this 
Annoyance could be infallibly prevented, it would be the cheap- 
eft way | know of to convey Water to a Houfe; for 6 or 85. 
worth of Bricks would do about 6 Rods, attd-then fuppofe that 
the Ditch digging, and laying the Bricks, the Charge of Clay, 
and saming up again, fhould be asmuch more, viz. 6or 8s. for 
6 Rods 3 according to this Propofal, 1 Rod would coft but 2 5s. 
or 2s. 8dand if the fare-cited Objettion,coyld be removed, this 
work would laft (I had almoft faid) for ever ; it would not be the 
éth. part of the Price of Lead-pipes, and every whit as fervicea- 


ble. if not to be preferr’d before them ; becaufe I do not fup- 


pofe the Frofts would hurt this (tho: it often burfts Leaden- 
pipes ,)for put the cafe the Water fhould be frozen up in them, | 
the Ice would then, I do be¥eve, by it’s Expanfion open the 
Joyntsof the Bricks ; bytwe may well fuppofe from the Na- | 


1. Compafs-bricks. 


~ ture 
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tureof the thing, that they will come together in their due 
Places when the Froft isgone, by the naturalGravity of the 
Earth; for then there will be no folid Body betwixt the Joynts, 
to hinder the clofing again of the Bricks. 

Altho’ Alder-pipes be much cheaper than Lead, thefe Bricks, 
will not be much above (if they are at all) halt the Price of A/- 
ger-pipes. 

As to the Price of thefe Bricks, Ihave known them fold in 
‘Kent for 4s. per hundred, and in Suffex for 35. 200 of thefe 
Bricks at a Footlong willlay 6 Rods. 

3. Cogging bricks, | Area kind of Bricks which are in ufe in 
fome Parts of Sujjex tomake their Toothing, or Indented Work 
under the Copeing of Walls, built of great Bricks. 

They are abontion. long, 4n. broad, and 24n, thick ; 
they are commonly fold at the Price of common Bricks, 

In ufing them, they lay them on the top of the Wall, juft un- 
der the Coping-bricks, in an Oblique Pofition, fo that one Cor- 
ner, of Angle projetts over about 2 4n. on one fide, and the 
Oppofite Diagonal Angle at the other, and projects as much o- 
ver the other fide. 
4.Copeing-bricks, |Are neceflary Concomitants tc great Bricks for 
Building Fence-walls, and are much ufed in fome Parts of Sufjex. 

The Size and Form of thefe Copeing-bricks, is as followeth, 
viz. They are about 12 n. fquare, and 4 }n. thick, having one 
flat or plain fide, and 2 flatends, the 2 edges and upper fide, 
are all comprehended under one Curvelinear Surface, the 2 edg- 
es confifting of 2 Boultins, join'd by 2 Cafements, or Hollows, 
an Affragal, which is the top of the Brick, after this Form. = 

Their ufual Price is from 12 to16 s. per hundred. 

s. Dutch, or Flemifh Bricks. | Lam informed by one, that they 
are 6 +n. long, 2 ' broad, and r1-n. thick; another tells me 
chat they are 6n.long, 3. broad, and 4n. thick, as for my 
jown part, [never meafured any of them. 

They are of a yellowifh Colour. 
The Paving with thefe Bricks, is neater and fironger than 
common, They muft be layed in Sand. 

They are commonly ufed here in England, to Pave Yards and 
Stables withal, and they make a good Pavement, and are very 
durable, ‘and being laid edge-ways, look handfomely, efpecially 
if laid Herring-bone fafhion. a 
| They are alfo ufed inSoap-boilers Fats,and in making ofCifterns. 

If weallow 4 n. for the foint,then 72 of thofe which are 6 { n. 
Jong, and 24 n. broad, will Pave a Yard Square, but if they 
are fet onedge, it will require 113 ‘to Pave a {quare Yard. 

But of the other. Size 6 n. long. 3 n, broad, and 4 n. thick, be- 
ing laid the flat way, 63 will Pave afquare Yard, but being fet 
edge-ways, it will require 165 to Pave a Superficial Yard. 
Thefe Bricks are ufwally fold for 25. per Hundred at Londox. 
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6. Clinkers, \Are fuch Bricks as have much Nitre, or Salt-peter in. 
them, which with the violence of the Fire runs and Glazes them. 
7. Didoron] Were a fort of Bricks ufed by the Ancients, 
which were 1 2. Foot long, or 2 Spans, [the word Doron being 
Greek for a Span, or the {pace betwixt the top of the Thumb, 
and little Finger extended] and 1 Foot broad: Thefe were 
the fmalleft fort of Bricks ufed by the Greeks about their private 
Buildings; they having 2 larger Sizes for theirs publick Build- 
ings, as you will find by the Sequel of the Difcourfe. 
8, Feather-edge, | Area fort of Bricks formerly ufed in fome 
puts of Kentand Suffex, they being of the fame Size with 
Statute-bricks, but made thinner at one edge, than they are at 


the other, on purpofe to pen up their Brick-panuels (as they 
call’d them) in Timber Buildings, and they were ufually fold a> | 


mongft the Statute-bricks for that Purpofe. , 
"9, Great Byicks.| They are a fost of Bricks that are 12 0 long, 


6 n. broad, and 3 n. thick. The weight of one of thefe Bricks. | 


being examined, it was found to be about 15 ib. fo that 106 


will weigh about 1500 it, and a Thoufand 1 sooo ib. which is 6 


Tun 13 ¢. 3. q- 20 3b. So that about 150 will be a Tun weights 


' The ufe of thefe Bricks, is to build Fence-walls, together with 


Pilafter, or Buttre/s-bricks, and Copeing Bricks: 1 know one !! 
Place in Suffex, where they are much in ufe for that Purpofe. ’ 
Thefe Walls are but 6 n.thick, only at the Pilaffers they are © 
32 n. thick, and they ufually fet a PilaSter rat every yo Foot. Fi 
know a Wall of about 9 Foothigh, of thefe fort of Bricks that Y 
ftands very well, which hath been built near 30 ‘Years: Tam 
informed they are much cheaper than Brick, and 1 Walls, of | 


14.n. Walls of Statute-bricks ; of which V. Walls N. Iv. 


Thefe Bricks are ufually fold at 2 1. per Thoufand, which is 4 5. IH 


per Hundred. \ 
v0, Paving-bricks.] They are by fome call'd Paving-Tiles. Of 
thefe fort of Bricks, there are various Sizes, according to the® 
Fancy of Workmen, and the Cuftom of Places. Thefe, faith Mr. M 
Leylourn are of feveral Sizes, viz. 6.8, Yo. and 12 n. fqvare, 
in value from 6 to 20 .per Hundred, and if you woukd know | 
how many of either fort will Pavea Room, or the like, 
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ei will Pave a. 
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In Surrey, aye {everal Counties Sf England, are made Paving- 
Bricks of 3 ftycral Magnitudes, viz. 12m. fquare, and ae | 


thick, yon. {quare, and'jn. thick} and 80. fquare, 


Note that 
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and in, thick, either of thefe forts being Pollifhed ,' 
‘or rubbed with fharp Sand on the Surface, ‘and well joyt 

ed, and the fides made equal by hewing them with a Brick-ax: 
and rubbing them ona rubbing Stone with fharp Sand, make;’ 
zt ey wig |! ot ae yo te ast & a Las Soi ioe he ar 
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in excellent Pavement, and very pleafing tothe Eye, efpecially 
when laid Artas-ways. ) 

I haye feen Experiments made on fome Suffex Paving-bricks, 
which were 62 n. fquare, 1 {0 thick, 2 of them weighed 

11 th. Tere, -fo that 100 of them would weigh &50 th. anda 
‘tooo 300 tb. and by confequence about 407 of them would 
weigha Tun. , . . 
Thave known fome made of on. {quare in Suffex, which ufe 
‘to be fold for about 8 s. per Hundred. ’ 

An experienced old Workman cold me he had made Paving- 
Bricks of Clay that were 1§ n. {quare, which he was very much 
troubled to prevent their warping. Thefe Bricks, when burnt, 
were of a pale red (Colour, as were alfo fome which he made 
6n. fquare of another fort of Clay, fome Miles diftant from 

the former. 
| He faith, that Paving bricks, mide of Lome, have the red- 
deft Colour, when burnt: But they ought to be made of bet- 
ter Earth than common Bricks, tho’ they feldom are, by thofe 
that make them for Sale. 

He faith alfo, that befide the goodnefs of the Earth in Paving- 
Bricks, there ought to be a great deal of care taken in the dry- 
ing of them, to prevent their warping, and alfo when they are 
dry, to take them and drefs them fmooth and {ftrait, on that 
_ which isto be the upper Surface, and alfo to pare the edges 
| ftraight,and a little under, making an acute Angle with the upper 
fide, and to fee that they be exattly fquare, and then put them 
inthe Kiln,and burn them. 

- The ufual Price of 9, or ran. Paving-bricks ts from 8 to 12 5. 
per C. in the Country. I have known ron. ones from Survey 
brought by Water to Sea-port-towns in Kent and Suffex, and 
fold for 10 s. per C. oN 

11. Pentadovon,| Are a fort of Bricks ia ufe formerly among 
the Greeks, being 3 f. on. long, and 1 f. broad, with thefe they 
did build their publick Edifices. V. Didoron. 

12. Place-bricks. | This isa general name for all forts of Bricks 
thit are made after the infuing Method, from whence they de- 
‘tive their Name. Now Workmen tell me they are forced to 
haye above one Method in making of Bricks,not for Fancy fake, 
but out of pure Neceffity,; the Reafon of which proceeds from 
certain different Qualities, inherent in different Earths. But 
to proceed, Place-bricks, and Stock-bricks are the 2 Kinds tha 
receive their Names from the Method of their making. = is 

Place-bricks are generally made in the Eaffern part of Sujfex 5 
fo call’d, becaufe there is a Place juft by where they Strike (or 
Mold) their Bricks, whichis a level fmooth piece of Ground, 
Prepared for the Bearer-off (who carries the Bricks from the 
Striker )to lay them fingly down in Rows (which they call Ricks y 
J) . as fgon as they are Molded, and there they are left till they are a 
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little dried, viz. Till they are ftiff enough to be turned on their 
Edges, and Dre/t(thatis, cut off their Inequalities, and Rugofi- 
ties) and when they are dry, they carry them to the Hacks (or 
Places where they Row them up, like a Wall of 2 Bricks thick, 
with fome {mail [ntervals betwixt them, to admit the Wind and 
Air to dry them.) when the Hack is fill'd they are covered with 
Straw on the top, till they are dry enough tobe carried to the 
Kiln to be burnt, j . | 

13. Pilafter, or Buttre(s-bricks | Thefe Bricks are of the fame 
length, breadth, and thicknefs with the great Bricks, 6.9. they 
differ from them only in this, they have anotch at one end, 
which is half the breadth of the Brick, in breadth, and alfo in 
the length; they are made in the fame Mold with the great 
Bricks, only when they make Pilafter-bricks, they put into one 
corner of the Mold, a Cube of Wood of 3n. fquare; which 
piece caufes the notch in the Bricks when they are Molded. 

The ufe of thefe Bricks is to Bond the Work at the Pilaflers 
of Fence-walls, builtof great Bricks. Thefe Pilafters are made 
a Foot {quare, viz. A Brick inlength, or 2 Bricks a breadth, | 
alternately throughout the whole heighth of the Pilafter. So 
that the Pilafter ftands cut 3 .n, beyond the Surface of the Wall 
on.each fide... 

r4. Samel, or Sandal-bricks, | Are thofe which lie out moft 
in a Kiln, or Clamp, where the Salt-peter is not digefted for 
want of Heat, and thefe.are very foft, and will foon moulder ta. 
dirt. 

18. Stock-bricks,| Thefe differ not from Place-brichs in: 
Form ; their difference lying conceald in the Quality of the | | 
Earth; they are made upon a Stock, viz. The Mold is put ona 
Stock, after the manner of Molding, or Striking of Tiles, and 
when one Brick is Molded, they lay him on a little piece of 
Board, alittle longer than the Brick, and on that Brick they lay 
another picce of Board, like the 1ff. and on that another Brick, 
aiter this manner, they lay 3Bricks on one gnother, and fo they 
continue to {trike and place them on the Stage, as they do 
Tiles, till the Stage is full, and then they take each 3 fucceffive- 
ly, and carry them to the Hacks, and turn then: down on their 
edges; fo that there will be the thicknefs of a thin piece of 
Board betwixt each Brick. When the Hack isfilld with & 

. heighth of Bricks, from one end to the other, then they begin 
-to fet them up upon thofe which were s/t. laid on the Hack, by 
that time they will be a little dried, and will bear the others; * 
for they are Molded of very ftiff Earth ; when they feta fecond — 
or third, dsc. Heighth, or Courfe, they cater them a little, as — 
they call it, to prevent their reeling: When the Hack isashigh 
as they think fit, they cover them with Straw, asithey do Places 
Bricks, till they are dry enough to burn. This way Wor 
te 
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| tell me, is moretrouble than the other way, iz. Of making 
) Place-bricks, and for making and burning (befides the digging 
lof the Earth) they have 6 s. per 1000, which is 15. per 1000 


more than they ufually have ‘tor making of Place-bricks. But 
they are forced to make them fo, becaufe if they lay them abroad 


Jin a Place to dry, as they do Place-bricks, the Nature of the 
| Earth is fuch, that they will burft to pieces, 


i very well remember an Initance of this kind, that was told 


| ‘me by an ancient experienced maker of Bricks and Tiles; one 
| nat ufed to make Bricks about the Country (in Kent and Suffex) 


for Gentlemen: This Man was fent for to Rumford in Effex to 


I make 100000 of Bricks there for a Gentleman ; he having pro- 


sur'd his Materials and Utenfils, went to Work (unadvifedly, 


Tnot knowing the Quality of the Earth) and having ftruck about 
}2 1000, when they had layen in the Place to dry, (according to 
Tithe way of making Place-bricks) till about 10 4 Clock, when 
Ihe Sun began to fhine very hot, his whole roc of Bricks burft 
Ho pieces, fo that he was forced to throw them all away, and 
}hen went to work again, and firuck more, and then before the 


Sun fhone too hot, he Thackt them, (7.¢. coverd them) over 


Jwith Straw tillthe next Morning, and then he raked off the 
Wstraw with a Rake, and they did very well when they came to 
Joe fet on the Hack, and when they were burnt, they were curi- 


ous red Brick, that wouid ring, when they were hit with any 
nard thing, They did always ufeto make Stock- bricks at this 
Place, before he found the way of making Place-bricks of this 
lort of Earth. 
| 16. Statute, fmall, or common Bricks.} Their Dimenfions, vi. 
f the Mold by the Statute, ought to be, as follows, viz. Im 
ength within 9 n.in breadth 4 tn, and in thicknefs 2 + n.Bricks 
aiade in fuch a Mold (the Earth being it. well tempei’d) dried, 
ind burnt, they will be lefs and lighter, yet they fhrink in 
icknefs, but little in breadth Iefs, and in their length not dif- 
‘ernable; The weight of Bricks is uncertain, the Gravity of 
Surths being very different alfo 5 yet commonly one Brick will 
veigh about § ib. faith Mr. Leybown, and will contain 90 Cubick 
inches, and fromfome Molds roo. I once made an Obferva- 
jon on the weight of Statute-bricks,I took 4,and meafured them, 
ind weighed them, I found each Brick to be 9 n. long, 4 4 0. 
proad, and 2 4-n.thick, and J found that the 4 weighed 22 fb. 
o that one did weigh 5 } 16. and 100 of thefe would weigh 
;30 tb. and a1ooo $800 tb. and about 407 will be a Tun 
veight. Thefe were Suffex Bricks, of which they commonly 
eckun §00 to the Load, which number of Bricks, according 
(0 this Proportion, will weigh about 24 hundred and a half. 
Thefe Bricks are frequently ufed in Paving of Cellars, Wath- 
1oufes, Sinks, and Fire-hearths, and the like, 30 of thefe made, 
ccording to the Statute, will Pave a Yard fquare, and 330 of 
he them 
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them will Pave a Square, ar 109 f. ,But you muft note, ‘tis here 
meant, when the Bricks are laid the flat way, and not fet on thei 
Edges ; for then it will take up near as many more. 

But Ihave it from Obfervation, that there muft be 22 
Bricks laid flat to Pave a Yard, and 64 Bricks fet an edge to 
Pave a Yasd Square. 1) Fi 

{ find alfoby Computation, from an Obfervation, that there |: 
muft}be 4600 Statute-bricksto make a Superficial Statute-rod of } 
Brick-work, ata Brick and" thick, and by confequence 1700 to 
the Square, and 155 to the Superficial Yard; on a Wall of a 
a 4 Brick thick, V. P. Num. VHI. 

Mortar, the quantity to a Rod of Brick-work.] Some allow more 
than others do, and thetruth is, they may well enough do fo; [i 
for fame Workmen have got a habit of making larger Joints |! 
than others. Some ufually allow about a Load of Lime, and 2 | 
Load and + of Sand (at 36 Bufhels to the Load of Sand) toa 
Rod of Brick-work, or 4600 of Statute-bricks. And fome o- 
thers allow a Load and half a quarter of Lime, and 2 Load of 
Sand, i. e. 2 Buhels af Sand, to one af Lime ; and others will a 
low but 1 4 Load of Sand,toa Load and + of Lime, 

Price of thefe Statute, or common Bricks.) This is various, for 
in different Parts ofthe Kingdom, they commonly have a diffe- 
rent Price, which isnot al! neither, for Bricks in the fame Kiln, | 
fhall have a different Price {ometimes, if the maker of them be to | 
lay them in at a greater diftance than ufual, and as Mr. Leybourn | 
faith, fomething ought tobe confidered, in refpettto Works } 
men’s Wages, and the Price of Fuel to burn them with. But, faith - 
he, l never knew them cheaper than 9s. nor dearer than 13 5, / 
per 1000, deliver’ in any part of London. 4 

In fome parts of Suffex and Keat, Lhave known Statute, oF 
common Bricks, fold for 16 s. per tooo, laid in a Mile or 2 dite! 
{tant from the Kiln, and at others for 205, at another place in || 
Suffer they fell themat 25 5. per 1000, if they lay them ima: ! 
bout 2 or 2 Miles diftant, that within this 10 or 12 Years, they 
did fell them there for 205. per roco, but fince the late War | 
began, the Iron-works im that. part of the Country, has devour’d | 
apreat Quantity of their Wood, fo that Fuel of late Years is ' 
got to bea fourthor more dearer than it did ufe to be; upon ! 
this account they have now raifed their Bricks to 255. per" 
1000, wi 
Mr. Wing telisus, that in Rutland Bricks are but 12 5./per 1009 


at the Kiln. i 

The Price of making Statute bricks.\ In the Country their ufu- 
al Price is 6 d, Per 1000 one Molder hath, the Bearer off hath! 
4d. and he that "Tempers the Earth ready for ufe hath 4 d. per 
1000, and he that diggs it hath 6 d. per 1000; for making the ’ 
arth ready (after it 1s digged, the digging being not reckond ( 
intothe making) Molding, Bearing off, doc. and Burning, theit ) 
ufual Price is § 5. per 1000, © SC i ea 


| 
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Mr. Leybourn tells us, that about London, they allow the Molder 


4d. sd.or 6d, per 1000, and that Bricks made at home will 


fiand the maker of them in (befides the value of the Earth) be- 


Dtwixt 5 and 6s. per 1000. But I am fenfible it will be more 


in Kent and Suffex, at leaft fome parts of thofe Countries. 

17. Tetradoron] An ancient fort of Greekifh Bricks, - which 
were 2 f. or 4 Spans longs and 1 f, broad, being one of their 
larger Size, with which they built their publick Buildings, V. Di- 


doron. 
18, Triangular Bricks.) This Form of Bricks is defcribed by 


} Daniel Barbaro, Patriarch of Aquileia, in his largeft Edition of 
| hisComment upon Vitruvins. He would have thefe Triangular 
} Bricks confift ofan equilateral Triangle, each fide to be a Foot, 
} and the thicknefs but an Inch and =. This fort of Bricks he high- 


ly commends to us for many good Propefties, as 1 ft. That they 
ate Commodious inthe Management. 2¢ly. Of lefs Expetice. 
diy. Of fairer fhew, ad¢ing much Beauty and Strength to the 
mural Angles, where they fall gracefully into an indented Work : 
So that Sir envy Wotton wonders that we (in England) have not 
taken them into ufe, being propounded by a Man of fe good 
Authority in this kind of Knowledge, but the truth 1s, that all 
Nations are apt to ftart at Novelties, and are very apt to be 
wedded to their own Ways and Methods. 

LI. Of the Method of making. | Of this _Y. Stock, and Place- 
_ bricks. Mr. Worlidge’ in his Syft. Agricul. is for exciting Brick-ma- 
kers totry their Skill, in making a Compofition of Clay aud 
Sand, of which they may form in Molds, Window-frames for 
|“ Houfes, of different Forms and Magnitudes, and alfo Chimney- 
pieces, and Frames for Doors, gc. in feveral. pieces made in 
| Molds, that when they are burnt, they may be fet together with 
a fine red Cement, and feem to be as one intire piece ; where- 
_ by may be imitated all manner of Stone-work now ufed in Build- 
ing, and it will very well fupply its Defect where Stones are 
wanting, or {carce and dear, and alfofave very much Timber, 


“which is now ufedin Brick Buildings, and appear much more 


Compleat and Beautiful, and be of greater ftrength, and more 


| durable for lafting, than Timber, or ordinary Brick; and one 
would think it fhould be very feafible,as we may perceive by the 


Rarthen-pipes, made fine, thin, and durable, to carry Water un- 


der Ground at Portfimouth in Hampfbire, afid by the Earthen- 
backs, and Grates for Chimneys, made by Sir Fahn Winter, for- 


merly at Charing-crofs, of a great bignefs and thicknefs, which 


are evident, and fufficient Demonftrations of the Poffibility of 


making Work fine, thin, and light, for Tiles, either plain or cur- 
ved, and for making of greater Work in Molds, and through 
burning of them, for Doors, Windows, and Chiimey-frames, &c. 

This faith he, is one of the moft feafible, and beneficial Ope- 


rations that I know in England to be neglected. 


it 
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It is really my Thoughts, much might be done concerning }) 
making of Chimney-pieces, Stone-moldings, and Architraves for | 
Doors, and Windows, and Architraves, or Fafcia’s for Fronts of |! 
Buildings, gc. if that Men of this Profeffion would but fet }! 
their Minds to work, to contrive fome good Compofition of }} 
arth, and a way to manage it wellin Molding, Burning, ¢yee } 
But (the more is the pity) Menofthis Profeffion are like |’ 
the Materials they work upon, viz. heavy and lumpith. ) 

It might be made a Query, whether aCompofition of Earth, }, 
fomething like tocommon Crockers Earth, would not ia fome | 
meature anfwer the Defign, fince it is apparent, that whatever |) 
Horm the Crockers are p'eafed to-put their Earth into, it retains } 
it after drying and burning, altho’ Crocks, and fuch like things 
are formed verythin: Now, fuppofe that Chimney-pieces, of |! 
the like, were made in Molds, and dried and burnt, when they |! 
came tobefet up, if they were not thought fmooth enough, |) 
they might be Polifhed with fharp Sand and Water, or-a piece of || 
Sharp Sand, Stone, and Water. Or were there but Care taken | 
of fuch things as thefe (whichare for Ornament, as well as Ufe) 
when they were half dry, or more in the Air, then to let them 
be Polifhed over with an Inftrument for the Purpofe, either of | 
Copper, or fron, or fome hard Body, and then leave them till 
they were dry enough to burn; ’tis my Thoughts fach would not 
want much Polifhing afterwards. 4 

And let me further add, I am very apt to think, that Ingeni- } 
ous Memof this Profeffion, might make very handfome and beau: | 
tiful. Chimney pieces, Stone Moldings for Doors, &c. fit for No | 
ble-men’s Houfes, and all others that would be at theCharge. — 

What I would here propofe, is by way of Glazing, as Potters 
do their fine Earthen Ware, either white, or any other colour, oF | 
it might be Vein’d in imitation of Marble, or be Painted and 
Anneal'd with Figures of various Colours, or fome Hiftory, Pere | 
{pective, or the like, which would be much cheaper, if not alfo ' 
as durable, and every whit as beautiful as Marble it felf, And | 
had I time, and room in this {mall Treatife, Icoald here have | 
added the Methods of Glazing, and Painting of various Colours; ' 
to have encouraged the lovers of fuch Arts, to fet their Heads 
to work at it. So that Iam inclined to think, we rather want | 
Art, or Ingenuity, and Induftry, than Materials to fatisfieour | 
greateft Curiofity in Building. ’Tis not the Bafenefsof our En- \ 
glifh Materials, but want of Skill, and Diligence in managing 
them, that makes our Englifh Buildings in the leaft meafure in- ' 
feriour to any Foreign ones : I well remember an Inftance of this ‘ 
nature, which was an Obfervation of an Englifh Embafladour, ' 
which was this, viz. That we ought not to be difcouraged with * 
our ignoble Materials for Building, which we ufe inEngland, in ‘ 


comparifon of the Marbles of Afia, and Numidia: For faith | 
he, I have often at Venice viewed with much pleafure, an Anti- 
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porch, after the Greek manner, ere€ted by Andreas Palladio upon 
3 Colunins of the Roman Order, the Backs of Stone without 
Pedeftals, the Shafts or Bodies of maere Brick, 3 + Foot in Dia- 
meter below, and confequently 35 Foot high, as himfelf hath 
jefcribed them in his fecond Book. Than which faith the Am- 
bafladour, mine Eyes never yet beheld any Columns more {tate- 
ly of Stone, or Marble, for the Bricks were iff. formed in a €1r- 
cular Mold, and were cut before they were burnt, into 4 Quar- 
ters, or Quadvants, or more than 4 Parts, for he could not cer- 
tainly tell how many the fides were afterwards in laying, jointed 
fo clofe and nicely, and the Points concenter’d fo exattly, that 
the Pillars appear one intire piece. 

And therefore 1 would not have Englifh Men be difheartned, 
that we do here want thofe firm and folid Stones, which Nature 
hath furnifhed other Nations with; but rather to exercife their 
Ingenuity, to fupply our felves by Art, with thofe things which 
Providenee hath thought fit we fhould want, unlefs we would do 
fo. And if we can but bring fuch things to perfection which 
have been here hinted at, it may hereafter redound to the Ho- 
nour of the Englifh Nation. I mention thefe things here pure- 
ly to ftir. up inquifitive Perfons, to endeavour after an Improve- 
ment of fuch Arts, andthat they might not be fo itupid, as to 
fuppofe that either they,or their Fore-fathers,were arrived at the 
ne plusultra of this, or any other Art; and to perfwade them, 
(if poffible) to throw off that flothful and dangerous Principle, 
of efting contented with being poffefled with the fame degree 
of Knowledge, which our Predeceffors had before us; and cf 
thinking that they have skill enough, becaufe the barbarous part 
of the World, doth not practice fo much as they - But I would 
very fain, (if it lay in my Power) prevail upon Mechanicks,to fee 
what Improvements in their Profeffions they can bring forth. 

| _M. Of the Method of Burning Bricks, &e.] All Bricks that are 
burnt, are burnt either in Kilns or Clamps. 

An experienc’d old Brick-burner, or maker, tells me, that 
his (and fome other experienced Brick-burners) Method in 
burning of Bricksand Tiles, was thus, viz. The Kiln being fet, 
and cover'd with pieces of Bricks, they aff put in fome Cord, 
(or great) Wood to dry the Ware, witha sentle, even Heat or 
Fire ; which Firethey continue till the Ware 1s pretty dry; 
)| which they know by obferving the Reek which afcends out on 
the top of the Kiln, for when it is changed from a thick Vapour, 
betwixt a whitifhand darkifh colour, to a kind of a black Smoke, 
which is more tranfparent than the Vapour which 1/?. arofe 
from the Kiln; ‘after this blackifh Smoke hath afcended for 
fome time, they put. 1n no more great Wood, but proceed to 
make ready for burning ; which ts performed, either with Spray, 
Buh, Furz, Heath, Brake, or Fern Faggots; but before they 
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put in any Faggots, theydamm upthe Mouth of the Kiln (of 
Mouths ; for fome Kilns have more than one Mouth) with their 
| Shinlog, as they callit (whichis pieces of Bricks piled uponeach | 
other, with wet Brick Earth, inftead of Mortar.) This Shinlog | 
they make fo high, that there is but juft room above it to thruft |) 
in a Faggot, viz. Betwixt a1 }f. and 2 Foot, for the whole 
heighth of the Mouth is about 3 f. the Mouth being thus Shin- 
jog*d, they proceed to put in Faggots, till they make the Kila 
and its Arches look white withHeat, and the Fire begins to ap- 
pear at the top of the Kiln, and the Kiln and Arches below be- 
gin tochange from white to a greyifh Colour ; then he faith they |. 
flacken the Fire for fome time, viz. for about + an Hour, or amt |, 
Hour, as they think fit; that the Fire,or Heat may afcend to the |, 
top of the Kiln, by the Motion of the Air in at the Mouth, and |, 
alfo that the lower Ware may fettle and cool, and not be burnt |, 
more than that above it. Thus they continue to do, heating | 
and {lacking alternately, tiilthe Ware be through burnt, which | 
it willbe (he faith) in about 48 Hours: According to this Me- | 
thod, he faith he hath burnt many Kilns of Ware fo equally, |, 
that thofe on the top were almoft as hard as thofe below (if not |, 
altogether.) He told me he had burnt feveral Kilns of Tiles and | 
Bricks together, viz. About 3000 Bricks, and io or 11000 of | 
Tiles, and hath not had above $0 wafte, broken, and Sandal | 
Tiles in all (which I will affure you is very raré 5) whereas, faith | 
he, fuch Brick-burners as continue their Fire without any inter. | 
miffion, make their lower Ware extreami hard; and that on the | 
top of Samel-bricks, or Tiles, nay, and which is worfe, they , 
make the lower ones run fo with the exceffive |heat, that they | 
are almoft united into one intire Body, fo that theyare forced | 
to get them out with Wringers (or Iron-bars) and each Bolt of | 
Tiles, fhall be one intire Mafs (which I have obferved my felf.) 
And then as to cooling of Kilnsof Ware, fome unwife Bar- | 
ners, as foon as the Ware is burnt, they immediately ftop up, 
the reft of the Mouth of the Kiln, which was left open above the; 
Shinlog, by which means it is long in cooling, fo that they (272, 
Such Indifcreet Burners) aré commonly a Fortnight, or almoft 

g Weeks, inSetting, Burning, and Cooling, and drawing of 4, 
Kila of Ware. Whereas, faith he, Ehave Set, Burnt, Coold; | 
and Drawn a Kiln a Week for feveral Weeks together. Bat, 
then I never ftopped up the reft of the Kilns Mouths above the 
ha but left ic open for the Air to pafs in and cool the 
are. mae a, 
He alfo told me, that 600 of Faggots would burn a Kiln of 
¥o or 11000 of Statute-bricks, Mr. Wing informs us, that a. 
Chaldron of Coals will burn about 4200 of Bricks. > 
I have been informed that their Method of burning Bricks im 
Clamps, isfomething after this manner, viz. They build their 
Glamps of the Bricks that arete be burnt fomething like the 
Method 
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} other, on both fides the place for the Wood and Coal to lie in, 
} till they meet, and are bonded by the Bricks at the top, which 
} clofes up the Arch; this place for the Fuel, they carry up 
} firait at both fides, or whichis the fame thing, upright at both 
} fides, till’tis about 3 f. high, and then they begin to lay the 


in 


4% 
lethod of Building the Arches in Kilns, vz. With a vacancy 
betwixt each Bricks breadth, gc. for the Fire toafcend by; 


Hbut. with this difference, that inftead of Arching, they trufs, or 
}{panit over, by making the Bricks Project over, one beyond the 


Bricks, projecting over inwards till they meet in the middle, 
which they will do ia about 3 or 4 Courfe of Bricks in heighth, — 
the width of the Mouth being but about 2 £ f.Above this Arch 


they lay the Bricks in the order they do in a Kiln,to 8 or ro f. 


in heighth, according as the C/amp is to be in bignefs; for 
they ufually burn a great many Thoufands in a Clamp at a time, 
fo that they build them 8 or 10 f. above. the Arching. 

But you muft further note, that after they have begun to 
make the Place (or Places) to receive the Fuel, before it isclo~. 
fed up at thetop, it is almoft filled with Wood, and on that 


they lay athicknefs of Sea-coal, and then they over-fpan the 
| Arch; but they ftrew Sea-coal, all over the Clamp from bottom 


totop, viz. Betwixt all the Rows of Bricks ; for they are not, 


| Jaid Contingent in their Vertical Rows, and one Courfe of Brick - 
_ islaid one way, and the other another, fo that there is {mall In- 
- terftices betwixt all the Bricks, for the Coal to be ftrewed into, 
fromthe bottom tothe top: This being done, they fire the 


Wood, and that fires the Coal 5 the which, when ‘tis all burnt 


_ out, they conclude the Clamp of Bricks to be burnt. 


MIL Of the quantity of Earth to make aThoufand of Bricks, 
_ &c.| Taminform’d that 1 Load of Lome (a Load being 12 


Bufhels) will make about 200 0f Statute-bricks, and then by 


_ confequence, 5 Load will make a1ooo. Alfo that 19 Load 
_ of Lome will make 1600 of great Bricks, and 12 will be fuffie 


cient for a 1000 of the fame. : 7 | 
_ VII. Of the Choice of Bricks, &c.| Pliny advifes in making 


}| -ehoice of Bricks for Building, to be fure (if poffible) to procure 


fuch as are Years old at leaft. There are commonly, and gene- 


_ sally in all Kilns and Clamps, 3 Degrees of Bricks, in goodnefs, 


viz. The 1ff.and beft fort are thofe which lie next the Fire,. 


| (viz. Thofe are beft for lafting) and have, as it were, @ 


Glofs on them, which proceeds from the Salt-peter, which is in- 
herent in them, and which by the Violence of the Fire, runs 
and glazes them; thefe arecall’dClinkers.. | 
_ The fecond and moft general fort for Building, are thofe which 

he next in the Kiln, or Clamp, to thofe before mentioned. 
The 3d. and wortt fort, are thofe which lie on the out-fides, 


_ of the Kilns and Clamps, where the Salt-peter is not digefted 


for want of a due Heat, and thefe when they come te iy 


as 
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{ed to the Weather for fometime, will moulder away like Dirt; 
and thefe Workmen call Samel, or Sandal-bricks. “Tis an Ob- 
fervation, That whilft Bricks are Burning, thofe on the Windy: 
fide of aClamp, are the worft of all. fer: 
NLL Of Obfervables tn Buying and Laying Bricks, &c. | And 1ff. 
Of Buying, the laft Number will direét any Mafter or W 
(that doth not underftand it) how to choofe good Bricks; and 
in the 16 § Of Bricks, viz. Under the Head Statutc-bricks, 
you have fome Direétions, as to the Number of Bricks ; but you 
muft note, ‘tis impoffible to be certain (to know) hew many 
will be wanting exaétly ; becanfe in fuch Cafes there can be no 
‘iinfallitile way difcovered ,; and that for feveral Reafons, vz. 
(altho’ the Bricks were all made in ‘the fame Mold, 
Burnt in the fame Clamp, or Kiln) the Bricklayers Hand 
may vary in laying his Mortar. adly. Many Bricks warp 
in Burning (and the Seller will bring you fome fuch, in 
fpight of all your Care in chufing. ) gdly. Some mifcarry, and 
ate {potled in every Carriage. athly. The Tally, or Tale is for 
the moft part too little, if not well looked to. And befides 
all thefe Lincertainties, when Bricks are dear, and Lime cheap, 
_ which fometimes happens fo) if you put your Work out by 
the Great, orby Meafure, and he is to find Materials that doth 
- the Work, the Workman without good looking after, will cer- 
tainly ufe the more Mortar, and make very great Joints ; which 
is adefeét in any Building. te oe 


Secondly, OF laying Bricks, which isa thing of no fmall Con- - ! 


fequence ina Building ; for the well Working, and Bonding of 
. Briek-work (or as fome Workmen call i¢, ‘breaking of: Jomt,) 
- gonduces very much to its Fortitude; I think therefore it may 
not be amifto add fome pirticular Notes about it, which ex- 


perienced Workmen have thought convenient to commend to” 


the Publick, as well worth their ‘Obfervation. 
- Pirff, Let me commend ‘to your Care, to be fure fo procure 
good ftrong Mortar; of which V. Mortar, at 
Secondly. Uf your Bricks are laid in Winter, let them be kept 
and laid as-dry as poflible ; if they are laid in Summer-time, it 
will quit coft to imploy Boys to wet them; for they will unite 
with the Mortar much better, than if they were laid dry, and 
will make the Work much ftronger. But perhaps it may be 
well objected, that it will be too much trouble to wet all the 
Bricks (by dipping them in Water) if the Building be large 5 and 
befides, it nukes the Workmen's Fingers fore. To prevent thefe 
- Foconveniencies , there may be Water throwd on each Courfe 
of Bricks after they are laid, as f am inform’d was done at the 
Building of Phyficians College in Warwick-lane, 
Surveyor, the Ingenious Mr. Robert Hooke. 


Thirdly, W your Bricks are laid in the Summer-time, ‘be fure | 
to coverthem, to prevent their drying too faft , for ifthe Mor- | 


tardry too haftily, it doth net cement fo firmly tothe Bricks, as 
when it dries gradually. ; Fourthly. 


orkman | 


and 


by order of the 


1 Fourthly. Uf Bricks are Jaid in Winter, be fure to cover them 
very well, to protect them from Rain, Snow, and Kroft, which 
faft isa mortal Enemy to all Mostar, efpecially to all fuch as 
Whave taken Wet but juft before the Froft affaults it. a 
 Fifthly. Let Care be taken that Bricks be not laid Joynt on 
J joynt, in the middle of Walls, as feldom as may be, but let 
Pthere be good Bond made there, as well as on the out-fides 5 
}forfome Workmen in working Brick and ! Wali, lay the 
WHeader on onefide of the Wall, Perpendicular on the 
Header on the other fide of the Wall, and fo all along thro’ 
the whole Courfe, which indeed neceffarily follows, _ fromi 
che unadvifed fetting up. of the Quoinat a Toothing; for ‘us 
common to Tooth in the ftretching Courfe 2 Inches with the 
Stretcher only, and the Header on the other fide to be Perpen- 
dicular over the Header on this fide, which caufes the Headers to 
Jie Joynt in Joynt in the middle of the Work. 
Whereas,if the Header on one fide of the Wall, were toothed 
as much as the Stretcher’on the other fide, it would be a ftron- 
ger Toothing, and the Joynts of the Headers of one fide, 
i] would be in the middle of the Headers of the Courfe they lie 
upon on the other fide. | Po MUN CR OL 
All thet canbe pretended to excufe this ill Cuftom of Work- 
‘ing thus, is this; That the Header will not hang 2 n. over the 
Bricksunderneath it, This indeed 1 do grant to bean Obje- 
ion, but not fo great, but thatit may be removed, and that 
without much difficulty, viz. Thus, By having a piece of Wood 
‘of the thicknefs of a Courfe of Bricks, and 2 n. broad, and lay it 
‘on the laft Toothing Courfeto bear it, or aBrick-bat put upoa 
‘the laft Toothing, will bear it till the next Quoin is fet upon 
‘it, and thenthe Bat may be taken away. | ; 
| Sixthly. The fame Inconveniency happens at an upright 
Quoin in a Brick and 3 Wall; where ‘tis ufual to lay a Clofer 
next the Header on both fides of the Wall, and info doing, ’tis 
Joynt in Joynt all the length of the Wail, . except~by chance a 
3 quarters Bat happen to be laid. pS NS) eae 
_ To prevent which Inconveniency, and thereby make the 
Wall much firmer, lay a Clofer on one fide; and none on the 
other fide; but faya 3 quarter Bat on the Quoin in the 
|Stretching-courfe, and in the Heading-courfe, adjoyn an Hea- 
Mierement tothe Header atthe Quoine 
Alfo in 2 Britk.walls, it is the beft way in Stretching- 
courfes; wherein they lay ftretching on both fides the Walls, 
hextthe Line, fo alfo tolay ftretching in the middle of the 
he and Clofers next to each Stretching-courfethat lies next 
© wine, 


_A Bricklaye? and his Labourer (Having all his Materials rede 
dy) will lay in a Day about 1000 Bricks, in whole Work on a fo- 
lid Plain, and fome very expeditious Fellows will lay 12 or 
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FER Me Nate diese , 
1X. Of Facing Timber-buildings with Bricks. | In fome Places 

¢his Method of facing Timber-building is in ufe, but I think it 
fhould be call'd Cafeing; for ’tis covered allover on the out- 
Gide with Brick, fo that no Timber is to be feen. The which is 
performed after this manner, viz. All betwixt the Timber the | 
Wall is a Brick a length thick (or 9 o. Wall of Brick, but againft | 
the Timber, the Wall of Bricks is, but 4 3m. or half a Brick, 
or the breadth of a Brick, thick (befide the Timber.) 

But this Method is not approved of by able Workmen, bee 
caufe the Mortar doth fo extreamly corrode and decay the 
Timber. 

Kor FE rertiember an experienced Bricklayer told me, that he 
did pull down {uch- Work at Eridge-place (whichis one of my 
Lord of Abergaveny’s Country-feats ) and the Timber was exe 
greamly corroded, and eaten with the Mortar. 


Bricklayer's. 


. Work.} The Bricklayer’ Work, in the City is of various 
Kinds, viz. Tyling,. Walling, Chimney-work, and Paving with 
Bricks and Tiles. But in the Country ‘tis common for the 
Bricklayer’s Trade, tocomprehend the Maifons and Plaijterers 
alfo. All which Particulars will render it too large to be come |i 
prehended under the general Head ot Bricklayer’s-work ; 1 ji 
therefore think it willbe more convenient to rank it under its | 
particular Branches, or Parts, +z; Walling, Tyling, Chimney= \ 
wirk, Paving, Xe. 
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I Bill of making.) A Bricklayer’s Bill may be Compofed after 
HthisMethog. . 


Jaf. Robert Rich of Rochefler bis Bill of Materials, had 


of, and Work done by Benjamin Bennet, Brick/ayer, OMober 5, 
€702. | 


abe Le i Shrabylas 
(For 12 Thoufand of Bricks at 15 5. per M. =-===-09-—00—oa 
For 8 Thoufand of Tiles at.20 5. per M. o8—oo—oo 
‘For 17 Hundred of Lime at 145. per C. TI--18—oo 
For 1§ Load of Sand at 25. 6d. per L. 02—05—oo 
For to Hundred of on. Paving-tilesatros. 6d. : 
per Hundred. $ aR OAT 
For 40 Ridge-tiles at 1 3 ye Per PlCCO, ———e me CO §— 1 8 
For 3 Weeks and 3 Days Work for my felf, at 3 5. 

per. diem. | ; Sets aaa 
ta 274 Days for my Manat2s. 6d. per Day. —o3z—08—0o9 


Q®or a Labourer 27 4 Days at 15. 8d. per Day.—o2—05—19 


| erm sD Cue ae 


Sum Total is 45—11—0§ 


| But note, if Bricklayers do not work by the Day, then they 
jufe a different Method in Writing their Bills ; for then they 
either take their Work by the Great, viz. to doall, and find 
all belonging to Bricklayers Work,'or elfe he is to do it by Mea- 
fure, and to find all Materials and Work, at fuch a Price by the 
Rod for Walling, by the Square for Tiling, and by the Yard for 
Paving, ec. Butifhe find no Materials, he may alfo work by 
|Meafure, and then the Bill muft be made after this manner, viz. 
|For fo many Rods of Walling, atfo much (according to their 
Agreement) per Rod, &c. 

| Note alfo that in fome Buildings Chimneys are put out to the 
Bricklayer by the Hearth, either only tobuild, or to find Mate- 
rials aifo, and then the Bill is made according to the Agree- 
ment. 

There are fome other things which come into a Brich/layer’s 
Bill, viz. All kind of ornamental Work in Brick, which is cona- 
monly fet down, or rated at fo much per Foot, or fo much per 
Piece, except a good Rate be allowed by the Rod, dc. Or there 
be a Sum of Money over and above the Price, or value of the 
Rod-work allowed, and fo the Ornamental Work be included 
init. By ornamental Work, is tobe underftood, ftreight, or 
circular Arches, over Windows, or Doors ; Fa/cia’s, with, or 
without Moldings, Architraves, round Windows, or rubbed Re- 
turns, Friezes, Cornices of all forts, Water-tables wrought, ang 
Water-courfes: All which are valued by the Foot running 
Meafure 5 to which { muft add Ba/e-mouldings, and Plinths, and 
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the Spaying of the Fambs of Windows and Doors on the infide 
of Buildings. Alfo Pilafters, Peers, Peditents, Grotto s, and Ru= 
flick Quoins,  Thefe 5 laft mentioned, are valued at fo much 
per piece, according to the largenefs, and goodnefs of the Work 
and Materials ; and thus all Ornamental work, ought to be valu- 
ed. By the word Ornamental work, is to be utiderftood in Brick- 
Liyers Works all kind of Brick:work, that is hewed with 
an Ax, orfubbed on a Rubbing-ftone, or of Stone wrought |, 
with Chiffels, or rubbed with Stones, or Cards, all fuch is ornae |. 
Hiental Work, and ought to be paid for, befides the Rod-work, |, 
dc. I fhall now proceed to {peak of that part of Bricklayer’s |, 
work, which is called OT oe hc he ia 


y. Some Notes about Meafuring, rel Sometimes Brick-walls |' 
are wrought 2 n. thicker than the reff of the Work, part of the: | 
way, which 2n. ferveth for aWater-table to the Wall, whichis | 
ufually fet off about 2 Foot above the Ground ; and therefore | 
the Brick. work may be méafured at the fame thicknef$ thatis a 
bove the Water-table, and then the 2 n. Work may be thus added | 
toit.. A: il ae eae i | a 
“ Suppofe a Wall 201 t. in length, and 2 Bricks thick above the |' 
Water-table. ~’ ep bab dah nealinanee ery at 
After the Dimetifions of the Wall is taken (from the bottom, | 
to the heighth it is to be taken at 2 Bricks thick) then add 20 | 
in length by the heighth of the 2 m. Work, viz. From the bot- | 
tom to the fetting off; or Water-table, which being halfed, is fo | 
much 4n, Work, and then reduce it toa Brick and 1 Work, 
As for ornamental Work, we need not to mention that here, 
it being mentioned above. TE EN OD RO ee 
a. The Meafuring of Gable-end¢ in Brick-work, is done afteg | 
the fame Method that Carpenters meafure Gables, (only this is 
reduced into Rod-work.) V. Gable-end, Ne2..0°% 
3. Be fure to obferve, in taking Dimenfions of Walls that 
joyn.to an Angle, that the length of one Wall be taken at the | 
out-fide of the Angle, and the others. length to the in-fide of : 
the Angle. © | Se anecdncaa Mes ae 
q. if there be a Gable endto. meafure, and the width of the | 
Houfe’be given (or known) which is the Bafe of the Gable end, | 
and the Tength of the Perpendicular is required, there is @ | 
brief way afed amougft Mcafurers to find it. To make it. the | 
plainer, I will propofe an Example, vz. Suppofe the Bafe of : 
the Gable be 24 f."and the length of’ the Perpendicular is requis | 
red; ‘take thelength of the Rafter (which will be) 12 f. to » 
which ‘add * it felf, viz, ‘9 Foot, it makes 27, the + of it is 13 f ' 
0. the lengihof the*Perpendicular, ‘But tho’ this way ‘he 
commonly pradited, it is not exadt, for it makes the Perpeu- | 
dicular a little tomuch: This you muft note 1s pratitfed Tor | 
Fis i oR SS Coe me AE eo t ey, : Re a) a Vee eto Ht cae ye Roofs, 
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} Roofsthat are. 4 pitch ; and therefore I would not advife any 
} to make ufe of this Method in any other Pitch. Now I am up- 
on Difcourfing of Gable-ends, 1 will here add 2 exact ways of 
finding the Perpendicular ; the aff. fhall be by Proportion, thus, 
viz. AS 30 to 22, 35, fois the length of the Rafter to the Per- 
pendicular required 5 oF Subftraét the Square of 4 the Eafe, or 
|} width of the Houfe, from the Square of the Rafters length, 
there will remain a Number, whofe {quare Root is the length of 
)) the Perpendicular. ? 
s. In taking out.the Deductions for the Doors, and Win- 
1 dows, ¢yc. if any happen-in Brick-work, of 2 4 Bricks thick, or 
in2 Bricks thick, then add to the length, for thofe in the 2 ', 
Brick-work, and + to,the lengths of Doors, or Windows, in 
2 Br. (or it may be 3, or 4 to the breadth, and not the length, 
according as which will be fooneft divided) and then the lengths 
and breadths being multiplied one into the other, the Product 
is the proper Dedutions in Brick 1 work, without any further 
trouble ; and it will ncither wrong Mafter nor Workman. 
6. Our 6th, Note fhould have been on Chimneys, but of that 
-V.. Chimneys. 
I.did alfo intend (when I began this Head of Brick-work) to 

“have inferted here feveral other things appertaining to Brick: 
work,) viz. The Method of Meafuring, Reducing to Standard- 


thicknefs, finding the value of any odd Foot, Price of this 
Work, in diverfe Partsof the Kingdom, of laying Foundations 
of Walls, dc: But finding B. willbe avery copions Letter, 1 
fhall refer it to Walls of Brick, which V, N. IV, 


é Brick-walls. 
Y. Walls, N. IV. | 
Bridge | 


; Of Timber to Build over any Brook, Gill, or {mall River, if) 
it do not exceed 40 or 50 Foot in length, and that without 
fetting any of the Timber down in the Water, it being a cheap 
and fafe way of building a Bridge of that length. é 
_ To perform this piece of Art, the Timber muft be fo joynted, 
ag,to refemble (in fome meafure) an Arch of Stone, or Brick, the 
Joynts ought to be well made, and fhut together ftrongly with 
Cramps and Dogs of Iron, This Bridge muft be madeto reft 
npon 2 firong firm Pillars of Wood, at either end of the 
Bridge, both being well proped with Spurs or Braces; 
there muft be 2 good Buttreffes of Brick for thefe wooden 
Pillars, and Spurs to fland in, that they may not give way, oF 
| flip 5 this being done, the Bridge may be Planked over, and 
4 E 4 . Gra- 
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Graveled, and it will laft along time. This hath been already , 
~prattifed, faith Sir Hugh Plate | hi =| 


Bring up. 


‘Tis aTerm ufed among Workmen, efpecially Carpenters, |: 
when they difcourfe with Bricklayers, and then they fay Bring- | 
up the Foundation fo'high, bring up fuch a Wall, bring up | 
the Chimneys, ¢yc. Which 1s as much as to fay, build the Foust | 
dation fo high, build the Wall, build the Chimneys, co © 


Broad-ftone. 


1. What.| ‘Tis the fame with Free-ftone, only this is fo cal. | 
led, becaufe they are raifed broad and thin out of the Quarries, |. 
wiz. not above 2 or 3 Inches in thicknefs. i 

2. Ufe.] The ufe of thefe fort of Free-ftones, which are calkd | 
Broad-flones, is for Paving of Yards, and Paflages, and before |, 
Shop-doors and Stalls, ¢yc. : oe “it 

3. Price. | If they are of promifcuous breadths and lengths, | 

then the nfual Price for the Stone fitting, and laying in Mor, | 
tar, from 6 to 8 d. per Foot fquare, or from 45. to6 s. per Su- | 
perficial Yard. | Shes so ae aA 

But fome of thefe Stones are cut into perfect Squares, as Pa- | 
wing-tiles are, but much larger, as 18, 20, and 24 Inches , 
‘Yquare, ormore, but thofe, as they are neater, fo they are , 


dearer; fome Paving with thefe, being worth 1 s. per Foot, but | 
"tis worth 1s or 16d. per Foot, if the Stones are good and well | 
polithed, as they ought to be, for Kitchins, Dray-houfes, and | 
weat private Places. noe ay oy ce 


Building. 


¥. Confiderations aboutit.] Every Man that is difpofed to | 
Build, cither‘out of Choice, or ‘thro’ Neceffity, fhould 17. fie ' 
down, and ferioufly confider of the whole Defign, viz. Both af ' 
the Manner and Method; as ‘well as the Charge and Expence. ' 
And Iam fatisfied, that Premeditation isa very neceflary Max- ‘ 
im, or Preliminary to Building, becavfe we have it from no lefs | 
Perfon than our blefled SAVIOUR himfelf, who faith in ! 
Luke 14, 28. Which of you intending to build a Tower, fitteth \ 
not down firft, and counteth the coft, whether be have fufficient to ' 
finifh it? The Reafon and Neceffity of it follows, v.29, and ! 
30. Left haply after he hath laid the foundation, andis not able 
to finifh it, all that bebold it begin to mock him, Saying, This mas 
began to build, andwas not able te finifh, 9. 
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And let me perfwade all Builders, to make choice of fuch 
urveyors, and Workmen, as underftatid what they are going 
bout, before they begin the Work, ‘vig. Such as be Matters of 
what they pretend to, as a Surveyor that underftands haw to 
pive the Draught, or Model of a Defign 5 fo as that when it is 
ereéted, it may anfwer to the end, which is to Build well, and 
a Building is faid to be well done, when itis fo contrived, and 
liperfected, that it is poffeft of the following Qualifications, vz 
Accommodation, or Ufefulnefs, Proportion, (Beauty, or Mand- 
fomenefs) and Uniformity in its Parts ; Firmnefs with Duration. 
For that Fabrick cannot be accounted perfect, which is ufeful on- 
ly for but a fhort {pace of Time, or not convenient for a longer 2 
and hath not alfo Decency aad Beauty, which isderived from 
Proportion and Uniformity: 1 would therefore (if it lay in 
my Power) endeavour to perfwade all Builders to procure fuck 
Surveyors, and Workmen (if poffible to be procured-ia’the 
Country, where the Builder lives ) as underf{tood the Theory, 
and Prattice of Architettute, and alfo of Arithmetick (which 
is the Ground of all Arts) without the knowledge of thefe 2, the 
beft Mechanick, or Handicraft Man will be but an imperfect 
Builder, and fubjett to fall into many Errors, and be guilty of 
committing many Faults, and making many Miftakes. For 
Gentlemen, and others that are Builders, are too often prevail- 
led upon, and perfwaded by fuch Workmen, as are wedded to 
their own Wits (tho they were never verft in the Grounds of 
Archite@ure, and were wholly ignorant of the meaning of Pro- 
portion, Uniformity, and Accommodation in Building ) and tied 
to their own odd fort of irregular old way ; which is no betrer 
|| than a deformed Cuftom, and fuch Men will not (for the moft 
\part_) be prevailed on, or perfwaded to a more compleat way, 
tho’ it be much more beautiful, and regular, and alfo with lefs 
Materials, and cheaper, and more convenient than the other ; 
and all the Reafon they will, or can render for it, is, becaufe it 
is a Novel to them; and they-were neyer accuftomed to fucha 
way of working ; neither do they und rftand it: For fay they, 
| our Fore-fathers did it not before us, whichis a very prevailing 
Fed: ee with fome that know no better; yet perhaps the 
Mafter Builder is willing to beftow Expences enough on his 
Honfe, gc. to Enrich, and Adorn it; but his Workmen, thro 
ignorance perform it with very little Skill or Art. But I do 
think none are fo Senfelefs and Stupid, aito deny, that it is 
better to erect fuch a Fabrick, that fhall be'more ufeful and ne- 
ceflary, and alfo more pleafing, bothto wife Men, and Fools, 
than that (tho’done by the fame Coft and Expences_) which 
willonly pleafe an ignorant Workman or 2, (who are poffeft 
with an over-weening Affettation of their own Skill, which at 
|| beft is but conceited Blundring, or Unskilfulnefs) and perhaps 

at may alfo fatisfe fome few others, that do notunderftand the 
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Methods, aa tMiaitiahs of Architeéture, and fo were eafily pre- | 
vailed upon by thefe abfurd workmen, and Profelyted to be ef], 
their Opinion, be it right or wrong. Having thus laid down}, 
fome Confiderations about Building, I hall next procted to} | 
fpeak of certain 

IL. Apbovifms neceffary tobe known, and obferved in Buitdineal 
Dr. Fuller, Prebend of Sarum, faith, He that altars an old ; 
Houfe, is tyed as a Tranflator to the Original, and is confined [ 
tothe Fancy. of the ff. Builder. Such a Man. were unwife tof 
pulldown a good old Building, to ere (perchagce) a worfe 
new one. But thofe that raife a new Hoa/e from the Ground, ate} 
Blame-worthy, if they make it not handfome and ufeful, feeing| 
to them Method and Confufiomare both of a Price. In Builde 
ing, faith he, we muft refpect Situation, Contrivance, Receipt, 
Strength, and Beauty, to which ¥ will add Form, or Figuve. 

r, Of Situation.) The Precepts belonging to Situation, faith 
Sir H. W. do either concern the total Pofture, or Pofition (a3 1 
may term it) or placing of the Parts: The 1/?. of: thefeis ufa-| 
ally reckon’d by Architeéfs, as part of their Profeffion, but the|, 
Truth is, it is borrowed trom other Parts of Learning, there be 
ing betwixt Artsand Sciences (ds well as betwixt Men) a kind); 
of: Society, and Communication of Principles. L 
_ For fome of them are purely Phyfical, touching the’ 
Quality and Temper of the Air, viz. Thatit is a good Healthy 
Aw, not fubject to Foggy Noifomencfs, from Fens, or) 
Marthes, that are adjacent; that it be alfo free from Nox-, 
ious, Mineral Exhalations. And let not the Place want the, 
feet Influence of the Sun-beams, nor to be wholly deftitute of | 
the Breezes of Wind, which will Fan, and Purge the Air ; the, 

want of which would make it like a ftagnated Pool, or ftanding | 
Lake of Air (which is very unhealthy,) As faith Alberti, the Flo- ; 
rentine Archite@. Healfo warneth us to avoid fuch Places, aS | 
are fubject to Earthquakes, Contagions, Prodigions Births, and the. 
like. 
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‘Dr. F’s Phyfical. Advice is, ‘viz. chiefly ta chufe a rable | 
Air; For Air, faith he, is a Difh one feeds on every Minute, , 
and therefore it had need to be Salubrious. Wherefore’ reat, | 
Men (who es Build where they pleafe, and poor Men w de 
they can,) if-herein they prefer their Profit above their, 
Health, x refan them totheir Phyficians to make them pay for it, 

accordingly. Caro faith, Let your Country- -honfe havé a good, 
Air, and not open to Tempetts, feated in a good Soil; kt it, 

thereit exceed, if youcan, and let it ftand under a Hil, and 
behold the South, ina healthy Place. 
Pliny advifeth not to fet a Country-houfe too near a Fen, &! 
fianding Warer, nor yet over-againft the Stream, and Courfe of, 
a River: for faith he, (as Homer faith to this Purpofe) The Fogs,: ' 
and Mifts that arise frora a great River, betimes in the Moe | 
before | 


| 


efore Day-light, cannot chufe but be very cold and unwhol- 
ome. Sign | 
_ ceca Saith Sir H.W, let the Houfe, or Seat be well. 
Watered, and well Fuelled, let mot the way to it be too ftecp, 
ind of an incommodious Accefs, which will bea Trouble to 
th Friends, and the Family. And fee that it be not Seated 
Joo far from fome Navigable River, or Armof the Sea, which will 
}onduce to the Eafe of the Family, in procuring Provifions, 


ind other Domeftick Necefiaries. 

De. F faith, hat Wood and Water ave .2 flaple Commodities, 
where they maybe had. The former I confefshath made fo 
much Iron, that it muft be bought with the more Silver, and 
2rows daily dearer. But it is as well Pleafant as Profitable, to 
ea Houfe Cafed with Trees, like that of Anchifes in Troy. 

The worft is, where a Place is bald of Wood, no Art can 
make if a Perriwig in haft. ae 
| And asfor Water, the want of it is a great Inconveni-. 
ency, the Mifchief of many Houfes, where Servants muft bring 
the Wellon their Shoulders. | 18 a 
| Optical Precepts, or Maxims, | Sach T mean, (faith Sir H.W.) 
Daan the Properties of a well chofen Profpeé?, which may 
he ftiled the Royalty of Sight: Fora: there is a Lordfhip (as 
it were ) of the Feet, whereina Man walketh with muclt Plea- 
fare about the Limits of his own Pofleffions; fo there is a Lord- 
thip likewile of the Eye, which being a Ranging, and Impert- 
ous (I had almoft faid_) Uferping Senfe, cannot indare to’ be 
Circumfcribed within a fmall Space, but muft be fatistied both 
with Extent, and variety; yet om theother fide, ¥ find yaft. 
land indefinite Profpe&ts, which drown all Apprehentfions of ve- 
ry remote Objects condemned by good Authors, as if thereby 
fome Part of the Pleafure (whereof we were fpeaking) did 
perifht. PRE. STC (aman, | E 
P A Pleatant Propet? is to be ve(pected,| Saith Dr. F, A medly 
View (fuch as of Water, and Land at Greenwich) beft entertains 
the Eyes, refrefhing the weary Beholder with exchange of Ob- 
jefts. Yet faith he, I know a more profitable Profpett, where 
‘the Owner can only fee hisown Land round about him. To 

this Head of Situation he adds what follows, vz. Pb) 38? 

A fair Entrance, with an eafie Afcent, gives a great Grace fo @ 
Building, | where the Hall isa Preferment out of the Court, 
}) Parlour out of the Hall, (not as.in fome old Buildings ) where 
I ithe Doors are follow, Pigmies muft ftoop, and the Rooms fo 
Sihigh, that Giants may fland atip-toe: = Se Ae 
l) A Political Precept.| lremember (faith that great Architect, 
Sir.H. W.) One private Caution, which I know not well how 
to Rank amongft the refi of the Precepts, unlefs Vcallit Polsti- 
cal, which is this, viz. By no meansto Build too near a great 
“Neighbour, which were to be as unfortunately Seated on the 
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Earth, as Mercury is in the Heavens, for the moft part ever in}, 
Combuftion, * or Ob{curity, under brighter Beams than his own’ 
We are next fo come to | } 
2. Contrivance. | When the Situation is refolved upon, the 
mext in order is Contrivance. The which being a thing of great) 
Moment in this Affair of Building, I cannot enter upon it, be-| 
fore [have given fome few general Precautions. it 
And Firft, f would by no means have’ any one that intends fe | 
Build a Structure (that fhall be either ufeful, or ornamental )) 
without the Advice, or Affiftance of a Surveyor, or a Mafter-| 
workmaas, that underftands the Theory of Architecture, and is), 
eapable of Defigning a Draught, or Model, according to.the| 
Rules of Art. IfaDraught be refolved upon( which may ferve), 
indifferent we!l for {mall ordinary Buildings) there ought to be| 
the Ichnography of each Floor, and alfo the Orthography of each) 
Face of the Building, viz. The Front, the Flanks, and the Rear,|' 
But if the Workman be skill’d in Perfpective, then more than) 
one Face may be reprefented in one Diagram Scenographically, 
{nthe Contrivance of thefe Defigns, whether for Draught, or), 
Aafel,the Quality of the Perfons,for whom the Building is erett- 
ed, muft be confidered, in refpect of the Ichnographical Plots, 
efpecially. For Noble-men have occafion for more Rooms of, 
Office, than others of a meaner Degree; all which muft be de-. 
fign'd according to their moft convenient Occafions, with 
the lengths and breadths according to Proportion; alfo 
the Ichnography of all Chimneys, both in length and breadth, 
of the Hearths,; and Jambs, Bed-places, Stairs, and the, 
Lafitade of all Doors and Windows, in each Contig. | 
nafion, or Floor. “And if it were required in Timber Bui, 
dings, the Loagitude, Latitude, and Craffitude of Ground. . 
plates, or Sells, Breft-fummers, and in all (whether Tim. 
ber, Brick, or Stone) Buildings, the Dimenfions of Summers, | 
Girders; Trimmers, and Joyfts. Alfo in the upper Floor, the, 
Scantling of the Draggon-beams, Raifons, or Ratfing-pieces, or. 
Wall-plates, dye. And alfo the Craffitude of Partitions, Walls,, 
@e. in Brick, or Stone-fabricks. te ah ry. | 
All which, and all other Parts (whether in the Ichnography, , 
or Orthography) of Buildings, ought to be reprefented (as alfo, 
Ovens, Stoves, Broilers, Burnaces, Coolers, Fats for Brewing,, 
ec.) with their juft Meafures, forthe beft Advantage, as to, 
Commodioufnefs, Health, Strength, and Ornament. All which, 
Dimenfions { would advife to be fet inthe proper Places to, 
which they belong in the Diagrams, in Charatters 5 becaufe un: 
Jefs the Schemes be very large, it will be very difficult 'to take, 
the Dimenfions nicely, of the fmaller parts, if not of the ore 
ones likewife, it will {carce be practicable to take either of them, 
to an Inch, nor perhaps, to 2, 3, nor 4, according as the Dia>, 
ram may be in Amplitude. ‘y i 
Jn the Orthographical Schemes, there muft be the true Deli-| 
i et oa | 
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ations, and Dimenfions of each Face, and all its Concomi- 
ints, a8 Doors, Windows, Balconies, Turrets, or Cupuloes, Chism- 
py-fhafts, Fafcta’s, Ruftick Quoins, Architraves, Friezes, Cor- 
ifbes, Pediments,Pilafters, Columns, Shells over Doors, Lantherns, 
nd all other Ornaments, And if it be a Timber-building, then 
ll the Members in that Face ought to have their feveral Sizes, 
n Charaéters, and true Pofitions by the Scale. AS for Exam- 
ile, the Ground-plates, of Cells, Interduces, Breft-fummers, 
Beams, Principal. Pofts, Braces, Quarters, Prick-pofts, or 
window-pofts ; Jambs, or Door-pofts, or Puncheons, King- 
vieces, or Joggle-pieces, Struts, Collar-beams, Door-heads, 
cincipal-ratters, Shreedings, ge. The Ichnography, Orthography, 
ind Scenogr aphy of the Stair- cafe, may be alfo delineated, aud 
dl its Parts, as Hand Rail, Rifers, Nofeing of the cover, or 
op, String Board, and Mouldings onit, or Cartoufes, Balh- 
ters, Pendents, ¢rc. with their true Pofitions, Forms, and 
Dimenfions, all which being carefully done by an ingenious 
Surveyor, I think ’tis almoft impoffible for a Workman to mi- 
tuke, or to commit any Blunders, thor to my knowledge they 
ire too fubject to do it. More of this V. Draughts. You fhalt 
next hear what Sir A. W. faith of this Matter, his Precautions 
are as follow, viz. | 
Firft, (faith he) Let no Man that intends to Build, fettle his 
Fancy on a Draught in Paper (or Vellum) of the Work or De- 
fign, how exattly foever Delineated, or fet off in Perfpective, 
without a Bfodel, or Type of the whole Structure, and of eve- 
ry Parcel, and Partition, either in Paft-board, or Wainf ott 
Secondly, Let the Afodel be as plain as may be, without Co- 
lours, or other Beautifying, left the Pleafure of the Eye, preoc- 
cupate the Judgment. | 
Laftly, The bigger this Type is, it is fo much the better 5; not 
that I would perfwade any Man to {uch an Enormity, as that 
Medel made by Antonio Labaco, of St. Peter's Church in Rome, 
containing 22 Foot in length, 16 in breadth, and 13 in heighth, 
which coft 4184 Crowns, the Price of a reafonable Chappel, 
yet in a Fabrick of 4o or 50000 Pounds, there may be very well 
expended 30 /. at leaft to procure an exact Model, for a little 
Penury in the Premifes, may eafily create forge Abfurdity, ox 
Error, ofa far greater Charge in the Conclufion. 

What Sir #. Wotton doth here caution, is very proper and 
requifite, in large and fumptuous Buildings, whether publick, o< 
private; asfor Noble-men’s Manfion-houfes, and the like, but it 7a 
‘not worth the while, to beat the Trouble, and Coft to procure 2 

Model for every little Dwelling-houfe that Men Build for theie 
own Conveniency. a i 

| Having thus given fufficient. Caveats, { willnext proceed to 

difcourfe ofthe Compartition, or Contrivance, whereby to di- 

| ftribute the whole Ground-plot, dc. into Rooms of Office, or 

Entertainment, as far as the Capacity of the Building, and the 

| whe é Nature. 


Nature of the Climate will correfpond, yea, fo far as it may be}) 
both decent and ufeful. But in the mean while we are to con- || 
fider, whether the Building be to be erected in a City, or great |! 
Town of Trade, and whether for a Gentleman, or a Shop-kee: |: 
per, which isthe chief thing to be confidered of by the Swr-}i 
veyor, or Mafter-workman, before he makes his Draught. For} 
a Gentle-man’s Houfe muft not be contrived like a Shop-kee- }) 
pers, neither muft all Shop-keepers Houfes be alike; for fome}) 
Trades require a deeper, others may difpenfe with a fhallower|} 
Shop, Pa fo an Inconveniency may arife in both; for if the} 
Shop be hollow, the Front Rooms upward ought to, be fhal-} 
Jow alfo; becaufe by the ftrict Rules of Archite@ture, all Par-|: 
titions of Rooms ought to ftand direétly one over the others} 
For if the Shop ftands in an eminent Street, the front Rooms |) 
are commonly more Airy than the Back-rooms, and always 
more. commodious for obferving publick Paffages in the Street 5 | 
_ and in that refpect it will be inconyenient to make the Front- |! 
-roomsfhallow ; butif there bea fair Prof{pect backwards of|: 
Gardens, and Fields, gc. (which feldom happens in Cities) |) 
then it may beconyenient to make the Back-rooms the larger’) 
for Entertainment, dc. wen | 
‘Tis obferved by fome, that in Building of Honfes long, the | 
_ufe of fome Rooms will be loft, and it takes up.more for En-) 
triesand Paffages, and requires more Doors : And if. a Buil|i 
ding confiftofa Geometrical Square, if the Houfe be any thing | 
large, there will be wantofLight tothe middle Rooms, more tl 
than if it be Built like an H,or fome other fuch like Figure(unlefs 
it have a Court in the middle of it, which was the Method of 
Building great Houfes formerly. ) This way, like a Roman Ca- ' 
pital, 1smuch applauded by fome; for fay they, this Form ® 
maketh it ftand better, and firmer againft the Winds, and ! 
Light, and Air come every way to it, and every Room is near '| 
the one tothe other. Some affect this Figure.very much, be- |! 
caufe the Offices may be remote from the Parlour, and Rooms! 
of Entertainment ; and yet inthe fame Houfe,; which may’ 
ferve very well for a Countrey Gentleman's Houfe: Now the! 
Method which fome propofe for fuch Buildings, is thus, In the! 
Front of one of the long parts of the H isthe Kitchin, and wi, I 
| 
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Bakehoufe, Brew-boufe, and Dary-haufe, in. the fame part bebind ' 
it 5 the Hall in the middle of the H, which feparates the Par-" 
Jours (which arein the other long part) and Rooms of Enter- i 
tainment from the Offices. : 3 \ 
_, I fhall here add acheap Contrivance in Building, approved of! 
byfome, and then proceed to Sir. H. 17. Method of contriving’ 
Noble Buildings. } | : 

_ Now this cheap way is thus, wy. Where Bricks may be-had,' 
the Walls of a Building may be be(t, and moft fecurely railed | 
with them, asd with little soft, af there be firm and ftrong’ 
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woins, or Columns raifed at the corners of the Houfe, of fufi- 
ent ftrength to fupport the Floors and Roof, or the main 
si of it; they maybe built Square, and between them the 
Vallsmay be raifed of the fame Materials, and they may be 
tape up together with the Quoins, leaving the one half of 
extraordinary breadth of the Quoins without, and the o- 

ier within the Wall, whereby there willbe much Charge faved, 
othin Materials, and Workmanfhip; and yet the Building be 
icm and ftrong. te wy 
According to Sir H. Wottons Definition of Contrivance, it eon- 
Sifts of thefe 2 Heads, or Principles, Gracefulnefs, or Decency, 
jad Ulefulnefs. if 
N) Decency, or Gracefulne(s, he alfo faith, confifts in a- double 
wnalogy, or Correfpondency. 1/!. Between the parts, ‘and the 
hole, whereby a great Fabrick fhould have great Aparteents, 
reat Lights, or Windows, great Entrances, or Doors, great 
tair-cafes, great Pillars, or Pilafters ; in fine, allthe Members, 
ad Parts great, proportionable to the Building, = 

The fecond Analegy, is between the Parts themfelves, not 
nly confidering their breadths, and lengths, as where we 
peak of Doorsand Windows, which V. But here faith Sit A. 
ters a third refpect of Heighth, a Point (faith he, I muft 
onfefs) hardly reduceable to any general’ Precept. The Truth 
5, the Ancients did .determine ‘the Longitude of all Rooms 
vhich were longer than broad, by the double of their Lati- 
ude, Vitruvius, Lib. 6. Cap. s. And the heighth by > the 
readth and Jength added together, but whenthe Room was 4 
yeometrical Square, they made.the heighth tas much more as 
Wine Latitude, which Dimenfions the modern Architetis have 
J jaken leave to vary upon Difcretion: Sometimes fquaring the 
latitude, and doubling that Square Number, the Square Root 
f that Numbers the ‘theighth, and fometimes more, but fel- 
om lower than the breadth. | 

But what is here mentioned, I'think is not now prattifed 
either, unlefs it be in fome Noble-man’s Honfe, who-will have 
Hall, or the like, higher pitch’d than the reft of the Rooms in 
he Building, and fometimesa Dining-room ; or elfe for the 
noft part, allthe Roomsof a Floor are of an equal heighth; 
nd inmy Judgment, ’tis by far the moft commodious\Method, 
wh vecaufe then theres no Room loft, (as there muft be where 
{ne Room is open almoft to the top of the Houfe, as I have ob- 
etved it in fome old Buildings.) ‘And then the Floor of ‘the 
econd Story will lie level and even, and notinthe odd old Me- 
hod.of Steps, out of one Room into the other. 4) 
“As to the heighth of Roos, they are various amongft us, 
iccording as what Perfons they are Built for, and Cuftom of the 
yj) lace in the Country ; ordinary Timber-buildings, are about 7 4, 
upor 8 Foot at moft, betwixt Floor; : The fecond fort of Hou- 
fee 
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fes. in the Country, is about 9 Foot betwixt the Floors, whieh | 
for tlie moft part is the Pitch of their Rooms at Tunbridge- | 
wells. ii ke yall a sana ahs oy rare 

The third fortin the Country, (viz. in Kent and Suffex) are|’ 
Gentlemen’s Seats, which for the moft part are 10 of 12 Foot} 
high, fuch as are new Buildings : But “tis common in old) 
Stone-buildings to be much higher, viz, 140r 16 Foot. || 


iN : } é \ 
By Ad of Parliament for the Building of 
London, there was reckoned 4 Rates of Hous 
Ses; viz. | i 


The Rate Stories, Cellars and Gatfets. 


I 
2 
3 
4 


Rates, Cellars 
in heighth be- | 
twixt Floor & sc oy das 
and Ceiling: @ at the Difcretion of the Builder! 
~9 Foot: 

10 
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at Diferetion, ¢vc: 


I 2 9 Foot. 
*'\ Rate 2 Story. sh 


ef Io. 


at Difcretion, dye. 


Rate 1 Story. 


Foot. 
Rate 3 Story, 


! * at Difcretion, qe 


‘ @ £ Foot high. 
The ; 2 bRate 4 Story.) at Difcretion, ¢9c: 


. ‘ Al 

As to Sir Hen. 2d. Point of Contrivance, viz. Ufefulnefs, whick 
will confift in a fufficient number of Rooms, of all forts, and it, 
their due and apt Coherence without Diftraction, or Confufion | 
fo as the Spectator may not only eall it una Fabrica ben vacolta 
(as the Italians ufed to fay of well united pieces of Work)but like’ 
wife that it may appear Airy and Spirituous, and fit to welcom 
ghearful Guefts ; about which the principal Difficulty will be ij 
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| x 
sontriving of the Lights, and Stair-cafes, whereof I will give 
‘ona Noteortwo: Korthe rf, I obferve that the Ancient 
prchiteds were at much eafe; for both Greeksand Romans, (of 
whofe private Dwellings Vitruvius hath left us fore Defcription) 
sad commonly 2 Cloyflered open Courts, one for the Womens 
fide, and the other for the Men 3 who perhaps would now taxe 
fuch a Separation unkindly. However by this means they had a 
good conveniency, to admit Light into the Body of the Build- 
ing, both from without, ahd from within, which we muit now 
{upply by fome open Form of the Fabrick, or (among graceiul 
WRefuges) by Terraling.any Story, which is in danger of being 
toodark; or laftly, by Perpendicular Lights from the Roof; 
which are the moft natura! of all others. Asto the fecond Dit- 
ficulty, viz. Contriving of the Stair-cafes, which is no hard. 
Point in it felf, the only thing in contriving them, is to make 
hem handfome, convenient, and in as little com as_ may be, 
that they be no hindrance to any other Room, or Rooms. [ 
have, (faith Sir 4. W.) obferved that the Italian Archite¢ts, are 
inclined to place the Kitchin, Bake-houje, Pantery, Wafhing- 
rooms, and the Buttery likewife under Grownd; level with the 
Cellar-floor, raifing the 1Jf, Afcent 13 Foot, or more up into 
the Houfe; by which Method, befides removing Annoyances 
‘out of fight, and having thereby much more room above. it 
doth alfo by the Elevation of the Front, add Majefty to the 
whole Afpect, and with fuch a Difpofition of the Principal 
| Stair-cafe, which commonly doth deliver us into the Plain of the 
2d. Story, where Wonders may be done with a littlé Room: 
(I have obferved, that they commonly place all their Rooms fof 
Office, about 5 Foot under Ground at Tunbridge-wells, the 
aff. Stories being about 8 Foot, and then the Lights or Win- 
dows to them, be juft above the Ground withot t; ‘ut them you 
-imuft note that thefe Houfes always ftand upon an Afcent, that 
they may have good Sewers to keep thefe lower Rooms drein’d 
dry from Water.) But the petty Offices (faith Sir H.) maay be 
ivell enough fo remote in Italy, yet by the natural Hofpitality 
of England, the Buttery muft be more vifible, and we have occas 
fion for larger Ranges, or Chimneys, and more ampie Kitchins 
than the Italians, or than pethaps the aforefaid Compartition 
will bear 5 andlikewife not fo remote from the Dining-room, of 
| elfe (faith he ) befides other Inconveniencies, perhaps fome of 

the Difhes may ftraggle bythe way. | 
Here (faith Sir #.) let me notea common Defedt that we have 
in our Englifh Buildings, viz. The want, or neglect ofa very 
} iifeful Room, call’d by the Italians I! Tinello, ’tis very frequent, 

hay, almoft effential in all their great Families. aN 
‘Tisa place propetly appointed for a Confervatory of the 
Meat that is taken from the Table, till the Waiters are ready to 
eat, which with us is (according to an old fafhion) more un- 
feemly fet by, in the mean time. 


Now 


‘sive but through the reft; or elfe the Walls muft be extream |! 
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Now touching the diftribution of Lodging-chambers, 1 muft | 
here prefume to reprove an odd Cuftom they have in Italy, } 
without any ancient Precedent, as far as I can learn by Vitrus } 
UlUS. . : 
Namely, That they fo contrive their Partitions, as when all |’ 
the Doors are open ona Floor, one may fee through the whole | 
Houfe, which doth neceflarily put an intolerable Servitude up- } 
onall the Chambers, except the inmoft, where none can ar- | 


thick for fecret Paflages, and yet this will not ferve the tura || 
without 3 Doors to every Room; a thing not to be born with } 
in cold and windy Regions, and every way no fmall weakning | 
tothe Work: This Cuftom I fuppofe to be grounded upona | 
fond Ambition of difplaying to Strangers all their Furniture at | 
one view. | 
There is likewife another Defect, (for Abfurdities are feldom 
folitary) which will follow by confequence, upon fuch a fere |) 
vile difpofing of the Inner-chambers. That they muft be for- /' 
ced to make as many common great Rooms, as there fhall be | 
feveral Stories, which (befides that they are ufually dark, a |" 
thing hardly to be avoided, running as they do quite through |’ 
the Houfe) do likewife devour fo much Place; that thereby |’ 
they want other Galleries and Rooms of Recreation, which | 
I have often confider’d amongft them. Shiv 
Having thus given fome general Hints and Direétions, and | 
detected fome Faults, the reft muft be committed to the Sagaci- | 
ty of the Architect, who will be often put to diverfe ingent- | 
ous Shifts, when he is to wreftle with {carcity of Ground. 
As fometimesto dam one Room (the Italians call it Una " 
Stanza dannata, as when a Buttery is caft under a Stair-cafe, or 
the like) altho’ of great ufe for the Beauty and Benefit of alf | 
the reft ; at attother time to make thofe faireft which are moft ; 
in fight, and to leave the other (likea cunning Painter) fha- | 
dowed. I will clofe this part (faith Sir #.) of Compartition, ; 
with a fhort Defcription of a Feafling, or Entertaining-roam after ! 
the Egyptian manner, who feem (at leaft till the time of Vitruvie | 
us) fromthe ancient Hebrews, and Phenicians (whence all | 
Knowledge did flow) to have retain’d with other Sciences in a , 
high degree, alfo the Principles and Practices of this magnificent ) 
Art.. For as faras Ican learn, and conjecture by Vitruvins, ‘ 
lib. 6. cap. §& there being no Form for fuch a Royal Ufe, 
comparably imagined like that of the aforefaid Nation; which , 
I fhall now proceed to explain. ! 


{ 
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Let us conceive a Floor, or Area of a good length (e. g.at | 
leaft 120 Foot) with the Latitude fomewhat more than ! the | 
Longitude (the Reafon whereof fall be in its due place given) 
along the 2 fides and head of the faid Room fhall run an order , 
of Columns, or Pillars, which Palladio doth fuppofe Corinthi- , 

ag | 


an ones, fupplying that Point out of Greece, becaule we know no 
Order proper to. Egypt. | 38 
The other Head, or 4th. Side, 1 will leave free for Entrance: 
on the aforefaid Pillars, was laid an Architrave, which is. only 
mentioned by Vitruvius , Palladio adds thereto (and not with. 
ovt Reafon} both Friefe, and Cornice, over which went 
up acontinued Wall, and therein } of 3 Pillars, anfwering di- 


rectly to the Order below, but 4 part lefs, between thefe * Go- 


lumns above, the whele Room was Windowed round about. 
_ Now, from the loweft Pillars, there was laid over a Contig- 
nation, or Floor, born upon the outward Wall, and the Head 


)) of the Columns with Terrace and Pavement, fub dio, faith Vi- 


truvins, atid fo indeed he might fafely determine the Matter ia 
Egypt, where they fear no Clouds ; therefore Palladio (who leav- 
eth this Terrace uncovered in the middie, and Ballifter’d about) 


“did perhaps conftrue him rightly, tho’ therein differing from o- 


thers. We muft underftand a fufficient breadth of Pavement, 


“left between the open partand the Windows, for the Plesfure 


of the Spectators that look down into the Room: The Lati- 


tude Ihave fuppofed a little more than | the length, becaufe 


the Pillars ftanding at a competent diftance from the outer 
wall, willby Interception of the Sight, fomewhat dimisifh the 


|| breadth in appearance ; in which Cafe Difcretion may bé more 
| Licentious than Art. This is the Defcription of an Egyptian 
|) Room for Feafts, and other Jolities; About the Walls whereof, 
i) we muft imagine entire Statues placed below, and illuminated 
I | by theidefcending Light from the Terrace, and likewife frorti 


the Windows between the half Pillars above ; fo that this Room 


nad abundance of Light, and befides other Garnifhings, i¢ muft 


needs feem very ftately to the heighth of the Roof that lay over 
2 Orders of Columns. “ Be ei pees 
Having thus far confider'd of the Lower parts of the Building; 


| the Honfe may now have his Hat put on; which point, tho it be 


the laftin this Art in Execution, (of any part of the bare Shell 
of the Houfe) yet it is always the 1. in Intention ; for none 
would build but for Shelter : .1 fhall now only deliver a few of 
the ne and naturaleft Confiderations belonging to the 
RO0fs . an 
_ There are 2 Extreams to be avoided in the Cover, or Reof of 
a. Houfe, viz. That it be nottoo heavy, nor too light, the - 
aft. will be objeéted againft the preffing too much the under 
Work; the other contains a more fecret Inconveniency ;, for 
the Cover, or Roof, isnot only a bare Defence, but likewife a 
kind of Band, or Ligature to the whole Fabrick, and therefore 
will require {ome reaforiable weight ; but of the two 2 Houfe 
top heavy is the worft: Next, there muft be Care taken to 
contrive an Equality of the Preffure of the Roof upon all the 
parts of the Edifice, viz. As muchon one fide, as it doth on 
the other. And here Palladic’s Advice is very good; which is 

. F 2 this, 
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this, viz. That the inward Walls may take their fhare of the 
Burden, and the outer ones be the lefs charged with it. Third- 
ly, The Italians are very careful in giving the Roof a graceful 
Pendency, or Slopenefs, dividing the whole breadth of the |. 
Building into 9 parts, 2 of thefe Divifions fhall be the Perpen- [ 
dicular to the Roof, | ai 

But in this Point the Quality of the Region is to be the Rule |) 
to walk by, asVitruvius obferveth; that thofe Climates that are 
fubje&t to great Snows, ought to have fharper Roofs than other | 


places, where they are not fubjedét to the like Accidents ; and in | 
all places, Comelinefs muft yield to Neceffity. u ae | 
I will now add Dr. 7; F.’s general Maxims, for Contrivance in 
Building, whichare as followeth, viz. 
Let not the common Rooms be feveral, nor the feveral Rooms be |, 
common. | (by which, I fuppofe he means (by what follows) that | 
the common Rooms fhould not be private, or retired, nor the |; 
private Rooms common.) The Ha!l (which is a Pandocheum } |. 
ought to lie open, and fo ought Galleries and Stairs (provided | 
the whole Houfe be not {peat in Paths, Chambers, and Clofetsy | 
ought to be private and retired. ON ia AN 
Light (God's eldeft Daughter) % a principal Beauty in ad Buil- | 
ing,| Yet it fhines not alike from all parts of the Heavens, An. |, 
Eajft-window gives the infant Beams of the Sun,before they are of | 
flrength to do any harm,and is offenfive to none but a Sluggards 
A South-wind, in Summer is a Chimney with a Fire in it, and 
needs to be skreen’d by a-Curtain. Ina Wefl-window, in Sum- | 
mer-time, towards Night, the Sun grows low, and over famili- | 
ar, with mere Light than Delight. A North windopy, is beft | 
for Butteries, and Cellars, where the Beer will be fowre, becavfe ; 
the Sun fmiles on it. Thorow Lights are beft for Rooms of En- | 
tertainment, and Windows on one fide for Dormitories. ; 
3. Receit.] As for Receit, a Houfe had better be too little for a 
Day, than too great for a Year. And “tis eafier borrowing of | 
thy Neighbour a brace of Chambers for a Night, than aBag of | 
Money for a 12 Month. It is Vanity therefore to proportion | 
the Receif to an extraordinary Occafion ; as thofe, who by over- | 
building: their Houfes, have dilapidated their Lands, and theif — 
Eftates have been preifed to Death under the weight of theit 
Houfe. | ae 
4. Strength. | As for Strength, Countiy-Koufes muft be Subftans 
tives, able toftand of themfelves,}] Not like City-buildings, fup- _ 
ported by their Neighbours, on each’ fide. By Strength, I mean 
fuch as may refift Weather and Time, and not Invafion, Caftles | 
heing out of date in England, only on the Sea-coft. As to ma- i 
king of Motes round about a Houfe, ‘tis a queftion whether the 
Fogs that arife from the Water, be not more unhealthfwl than | 
the Fith brings Profit, or the Water Defence. ma 7 


itt | 
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Inworking up the Walls ofa Building, donot let any Wall be 
worked up above 3 f, high, before the next ad joyning Wall be 
‘brought up toit, that fo they may be joyn’d together, and 
make good Bond in the Work. For there is an ill Cuftom ufed 
among fome Bricklayers, to carry, or work up awhole Story of 
the Party-wall (meaning in London_) before they work up the 
Fronts, or other Work adjoyning, that fhould be bonded, or 
‘worked uptogether with them, which occafions Cracks, and 
Setlings in the Walls of the Building, which weakens it very 
much, — ban ee 
Sometimes the Strength of a Building is much impaird, 10 
S| the eretting of it, by reafon the Mafter did not procure fuffici- 
ent Stuff, or Materials, and Money before he began to Build; 
for when Buildings are erected by Fits and Paufes, now apiece, 
S) and then another, the Work dries,and finks unequally, whereby 
NN} the Walls grow full of Chinks and Crevices; this piufing Hu- 
‘S| mour is condemned by all Authors. 
5 Beauty.| Let not the Front look a fquint on a firanger, bub 
 accoft him right at bis entrance. | Uniformity and Proportion, 
much pleafeth the Eye, and ‘tis obferved that Free-ftone, likea 
| fair Complexion, fooneft waxeth old, whilft Bricks keep their 

Beauty longeft. ; 
Let the Offices (faith Dr. T. Fe) keep their due diftance from 
the Manfioi-boufe. | Thofe are too familiar which prefume to be 
of the fame Pile with it. The fame may be faid of Stab'es and 

Barns, without which a Houfe is like a City without Works, it 
- cannever hold out long. 
Tis very inconvenient Cand rather a Blemifh,than a Beauty t> 
a Building ) to fee the Barns and Stables too near aHoufe, be- 
caufe Cattle, Poultry, and fuch like muft be kept near them, 
_ which are an Annoyance to a Houle. 
Gardens aly are to attend in their place. When God (Geie- 


,) the Ground every Tree, pleafant to the fight, and good tor 
Food. Sure (faith the Dr.) He knew better what was proper 
toa Garden than thofe, who now adays therein oaly feed the 
Eyes, and ftarve both Taft and Smell. Let the Garden (faith 
Mr. Worlidge ) joyn to one, if not more fides of the Houfe, for 
what can be more pleafant and Beautiful for the moft part of the 
Year, than to look out of the Parlour, and Chamber-windows. 
into Gardens ? For Beauty alfo let there be Courts or Yards 
kept from Cattle and Poultrey, ac. and planted with Trees, 
to fhade, defend, and refrefh your Houfe, and the Walls alfo 
plantedwith Vines, and other Wall-fruit, all which will add 
Pleafure and Beauty to your Habitation. 

6. Form or Figure. | Figures are either fimple or mixt ; fimple 
Figures are either Circular or Angular, and of Circular, either 
Compleat or Deficient, as Oval : The Circle isan unprofitable 

| F 3 Rigere, 


fis 2. 9.) planted a Garden Eallward, he made to grow out of | 
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‘Figure in private Buildin gs, being the moft aigalge, ied mich | 
room is loft in the bending of the Walls, befides an il) Diftri-} i 
bution of the Light, except from the Center of the Roof, fo as it} : 
is not ufed, only in Temples and Amphitheatres, The Oval, and |. 
other imperfed Circular Forms are fubject to the fame Excep}| : 
tions, and are lefs C2pacious. 

Touching the Angular Forms or Figures, itis a true Obferva:| | 
tion, that this Art doth not love neither many Angles, nor few |: 
rfl, the ¥ riangle which hath ofall the others, the feweft fides) 
and corners, is of all others the moft condemned, being indeed 
both incapable and infirm, and not eafily reduced into any other}, 
Form, but that of it felf in the inward Partitions: As for Fi-| 
gures of 5, 6,7, or more Sides and Angles, they are fitter for}! 
Military than Civil Architecture ; tho” there is a famous piece} 
at Caprarola, belonging tothe Houfe of Farnefe, contrived by)’ 
Baraccio, inthe Form of a Pentagon, with a Circle infcribed,} 
where the Architect did ingenioufly wreftle with diverfe Incon-| i 
yeniencies in difpofing of the Lights, and in faving the vera 
ties: But fuch Defigns as thefe aim more at Rarity than Com-|| 
> ynodity, and are rather to be admired than commended. And} | 
therefore by the Precepts and practice of the beft Builders, we! 
refolve upon Retangular Squares, as a mean betwixt too “few,! 
and tco many Angles, and thro’ the equal Inclination of the) 

Sides (which make “thie Right Angle) ftrongerthan the Rhomb, | 
or any other Quadrilateral Figure; but whetherthe Quadrat, or! 
Rettangle Parallellogram, be the better, is not yet well deter-/' 
mined, tho’ I prefer the latter,provided the length do net exceed | 
the Latitude above 1, which would much diminifh the A-' 

fj pe ect. Hy 

Of mixt Figures, partly Circular, and partly Angular ; there | 
is 2 proper Objection againft them, viz. That they offend Unie ' 
forty. Of which (having here mentioned it) I will add fome- 
thing concerning Uniformity. 
hd Architeéture, there feems to be 2 oppofite Affectations, 
Uniformity and Variety ; yet thefe feeming Oppofites may be ' 
very weil reconcil’d ; as we may obferve in our own Bodies, the’ 
great Pattern of Nature ; which is very Uniform in the whole! 
Figuration, each fide agreeing with the other, both in Number, 
Quality, and Meafure of the Parts: And yet fome are round. 
gs the Arms, others flat,as the Hands, fome prominent, and 0. 
thers indented or retird; fo the Limbs of a noble Fabrick may 
be Correfpondent enough, tho® they be various, provided we | 
dq not run out into extravagant Fancies, when we are contriving | 
how to part and caft the whole work. We ought likewife to | 
avoid enormous heights of 6 or 7 Stories, as well as irregular. 
Forms; and the contrary of low diftended Fronts is as unfeem-: 
of Or again, when tig Rare ofa Buil ne 1S mil) and the | 

Hanks deep. | nana 
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etl | bea long fit of exceffive Heat in Summer, or Cold in Winter, the 
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| Air, that the Tenant muft needs beuneafie with it; but thofe . 
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LIL Of the Modern way of Building in England, compared with 
the Ancient, | When 1 compare the Modern Englifh way of 
Building with the old way, I cannot but wonder at the Genius 
of old Times. Nothing is, or can be more delightful, and con- 
ivenient than height, and nothing more agreeable to Health 
than free Air. And yet of old, they ufed to dwell in Houfes, 
| moft of them with a blind Stair-cafe, low Ceilings, and dark 
“Windows ; the Rooms built at random, (without any thing of 
‘Contrivance) and often with Steps from one to another. So 
‘that one would think the People of former Ages, were afraid of 
Light, and good Air; of loved to play at hide and feck. Where- 
as the Genius of our Times is altogether for light Stair-cafes, 
fine Safh-windows, and lofty Ceilings. And fuch has been of Jate 
our Builders Induftry, in poiat of Compaéine(s and Uniformity , 
“That aHoufe after the new way will afford upon the fame 
quantity of Grounds much more Conveniencies. 

"The Contrivance of Clofets, in moft Rooms, and painted 
| Wainfeot, now fo much dfed, are alfo 2 great Improvements, the 
| one for Conveniency, the other for Cleanlinefs and Health. 
| and indeed for fo damp a Country as England is, nothing could 
"be better contrived, than Wain{cot to keep off the ill Impreffion 
of damp Walls. In fiort, for handfome Accommodations, and 
| peatnels of Lodgings, London undoubtedly has got the Prehe- 


| minence. 


aq} = The greatelt Objection againft London-houfes ( being for the 


moft part Brick ) is their flightnefs, occafioned by the Fines ex- 
atted by the Landlords. So that few Honfes at the common 
rate of Building, laft longer than the Ground-leafe, and that 1s 
about go or 60 Years, In the mean time, if there happens to 


Walls being but thin, become at laft fo penetrated with the 


Extreams happen but feldom. And this way of Building is 


wonderful beneficial to Trades relating to it, for they never 


want Work info great a City, where Houfes here and there 
are always Repairing, or Building up again. 

The Plaiftered Ceilings fo much ufed in England, beyond alk 
other Countries, make by their whitenefs the Rooms fo much 
Lightfomer, and are excellent again{t raging Fires. They {top 
the Paflage of the Duft, and leflen the noife over head ; and it 
Summer-time the Air of a Room is fomething the cooler for 
them, and inthe Winter fomething the warmer, becaufe it 
kee out cold Air then better than the Board-floors alone can 

0. | 
IV. Some general Rules, to be obferved in Build'ng. | Thefe, 
fallowing Rules were Eftablifhed by Ait of Parliament, beiore 
the Re-building of London. 
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Firft, In every Foundation within the Ground, add one Brick 
in thicknefs to the thicknefs of the Wall, mext above the 
Foundation, to be fet off in 3 Courfes, equally ‘on both fides. © 

Secondly, That no Timber be laid within 12 Inches of the 
fore-fide of the Chimney-jambs. | 
Thirdly, Thatall Foyfts onthe backo$ any Chimney, be laid 
witha 7rimmer, at6 Inches diftance from the back. 

Fourthly, That no Timber be laid within the Funnel of any 
Chimney, upon Penalty to the Workman for every Default 105, 
and ios. every Week it continnesunreformed. = 

Fifthly, That no Foy/ts, or Rafters be laid at greater diftan- 
ces from one to the other; than 12 Inches; and ‘no’ Quarters 
at greater diftance than 14 Inches. GE : 

Sixthly, That no Foyfts bear at longer length than yo Foot ; 
and no fingle Rafters at more ih length than 9 Foot. ; 

Seventhly, That all Roofs, Windew-frames, and Cellar-floors be | 
made of Oak. ‘ 

Eighthly, That Tile-pins be of Oak. 7 

Ninthly, That no Summers or Girders in Brick Buildings, do 
lie over the Meads of Doors or Windows. 4 

Tenthly, That no Summers or Girders do lie lefs- than 10 In- 
chesinto the Brick-work ; nor no 7oyfts lefs than 8 Inches, and 
that they be laidin Lome. © ai Me 
~ Some alfo advife that ‘all Tarfels for Mantle-trees to lie on, | 
or Lintels aver Windows, or Zemplers under Girders, or any 
other Timber that muft lie inthe Wall to lay themin Lome, | 
which is a great preferver of Timber, but Mortar eats and 
corrodes it, Some Workmen pitch the ends of Timber tha 
liein the Wallsto preferve them from the Mortar, ~ 4 

V. Of Surucying of a Building. | Twill here briefly touch upon 
the Method of Surveying of Buildings, by which the Manner 
+o Formof taking Dimenfions may be feen, which take as fol: 
loweth. | o: . SA Mg 


4 Survey of a Building Eredfed by R. M. for R.S. 

the thicknefs of the Walls (as by Agreement) 
Brick and+, at 31. per Rod, for Mortar and 
aoe Pe: the Dimenfions were taken as fol- 
loweth. pps ii 


Foot. Parts. 


1). The length of one fide. S4o—50 
From the Foundation to the aR oa 5 $548—0 


§)}.. The breadth at one end. 17-16 

| The heighth to the Crofs-beam. Uignsopt83—14 
| A Partition-wall within. 17—16 
§] Height to the 1/f. Story. Fro geptto—ta 


. The length of the other fide. $3933 275—31 


_ From an old Wall to the Raifing. 2 7—oe 
. The breadthat the other end. Bae, Qo. 
From the Floor to the Crofs-beam.2 4—83 riphss 


. A Water Table 20 Foot reduced to ara 
From the Foundation to the Table. 3—16 =e be 


| f A Setting off on the other fide of 
the Houfe ~~ 416838 16—83 


» A Gable-end, ~ 66—00 > 66-—900 


2e 
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1575-27 


The Total Area, or Content of thefe 
- Dimenfions, | 


_ Taken from the whole Content. 1$7§—27 


Particulars to be deduéted. 


F. P. 


a, One Door-cafe, Eee 


2, Another Door-cafe, pple 


Broad—4a— 

Se A Third Door-cafe, High TAT 3 fa0e 34 
A Window-cafe). SBrOtaT at Th? apenas 

“* vi dpcep gesok ae 


g. Another Window-SBroad—4-—5 e 
PU CaIes ai Hf dine TBS 25 
The total of thefe Deductions. 176-—8§ 


eee ee See 


There refis due to the Bricklayer. 1398-72 


Games © One 


which reduced into {quare Rods, is Rods 38 Foot. h 


; 


And then according to the Contra¢t, there will be due to th’ 


Bricklayer 15 1.—8 5.—3 d. : 

Thus far Mr. Leybourn : We will now fee Mr. Ven. Maude) 
Method of Surveying Buildings, and taking Dimenfions, and fe 
ting them down ini a Pocket-book.’ 

-.2, Note, Before you begin to fet down your Dimenfions, it | 
converiient to divide the breadth of the Page or Feet, into 
many feveral Columns as you think you fhall have occafion for 
either with Lines drawn with Ink. ora Pencil, your Pocke 
book being about 4. broad, (which is one of the broad: 
fized Pocket-books) you may then divide a Leaf into 4 C 
fumns. / aie iat it 
3. Before any Dimenfions are fet down, the Work-mafte: 


‘and Work-men’s Names ought to be expreffed ; alfo thepla’ 


where, the Day ofthe Month, and Date when you meafure. t 
will {uppofe, for Example, That you were to meafure Glazin} 
then obferve if it were Glazed with Square-glafs, you muft wri’ 
Squares above the Djzmenfions, and over thofe Dimenfions wht! 
are appertaining to Quarry-glafs (if there be any) you my 
write Quarries, that when you come to make the Byl of A 
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lrement, you may 
“veral Prices. F 
4. The better to explain the Method, I will here infert a Bil? 
* Meafurement of Glazing. iN OE, Ech gett as! 


exprefs them feverally, becaufe they are of 


Blazing done for C.D. in Longacre, by T. G. 
)) of St. Martin's in the Frelds ; Meafured O&o- 
1) ber 17. 1702. | 

, | Quarries. Produtts. Squares Products, 


Po Tae, ee Fey 


fi—S—s 04-—03-——00 
i—7—3 O1—0o02—00 
eee el Caer 

02—O00—00 
0I—06—00 


é ©4—1 1 —06 


met 


31—T1—30 


3-6 


ial 4 12-06-09 


3 03—00-—00 
TT ed 06-—~00—0 
i io Lf 08-0900 8 ALE 30-05-03 


1-0 CI—02—00 
|— 8—6 (2) so Gg eh armel Stee ons (2)07—00—00 


Gomme © Pica 


6o— 5—II 45-04-09 


An Explanation of the Columns. 


1 inthe 1/t. Column towards theleft Hand, are the Dimenfions 
» fGlazings done with Squares ; which you are taught to caft up 
a Crofs Multiplication, which V. N. 2. 

In a 2d.Column you have the Produét of each Dimenfion jut 
egainie it. ia 
In the 3 d. Column you have 4 Dimenfions of ' Glazing done 
) jvith Squares, x 

@ {fo the laft you have the Product of each Di:menfion juft a. 
ea ae ke uae Syn 


At 
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At the bottom of the 2 d. Column, you have the Sum Total 


of the Produéts of the Dimenfions done with Quarries, which} 
is 60 Feet, 5 Inches, and 14 Parts. NOSE ah 
 “Alfo ag’ the bottom af the laft Column, there is the Total], 
Sum of the Produéts of thofe Dimenfjons of the Glazing’ that} 
was done with Squares, being 45 f.4n.9 p- As for the odd|| 
parts it fignifies but little if they are left out in the Sum To-|j 
tals of a Bill of Meafurement, for it will amount to but very lit-|; 
tle in value. | 

s.N. B. When you are a taking of Dimenfions, and fetting| | 
them down in your Pocket-book, whether it be Glazing, or any 
other Tradefman’s Work, you muft obferve to leave every 0- 
ther Column vacant, that fo having fet dows all your Dimenfi-| 
ons in your Book (which muft be generally done, before any is 
caft up_) when you come to caft them up (which muft be in a- 
nother Book, or 2 Sheet of Paper) you may enter the Produtt 
of each pair of Dimenfions, juft againft them, as you fee be- 
fore. 

6. If there be another to meafure againft you, and there 
Should be a miftake in either of your caftings up of the Dimenfi- 
ons (as it often happens thro’ Security or Negligence) then one 
by reading over the Dimenjions in his Book with the Product to 
each Dimenfion as he goeson, and the other looking in his own) 
Book, the miftake will be foon difcovered, which muft be reéti-’ 
fied between you- aioe | 

Therefore tobe certain in cafting up your Dimenfions, you! 
ought to caft them up twice, ifnot 3 times, viz. After you have: 
caft them all over onte, begin and caft them over again, andi 
fee whether itagrees with your 1 ft. cafting up, if not, then caft) 
them up again. When you make your Bill of Meafurement, you 
muft fet your Name to it at the lower end of the Bill. 


7. An Example of a Bilt of Meafurement. 


Glazier: 


Naziers Work done for GD, if Long-acre, by 
) T.G. of St. Martin’s in the Fields, meafured 
Ottober 17. 1702. | 


es RB dP) as 
For.60 Foot s Inches of Gla- 
zing done with Quarries, 0 I—-0 5——I 2 
at 5 d. per Foot. 


1) For 45 Foot and 4 Inches of 
i Glazing done withSquares, bor—o6—2 BS 
at 7 d. per Foot. 


Sum Total 2——LI—3 2 


Meafured the Day and 
Year above Written, 
BLAS. 


)) For thé Satisfaction of the Curious, I will thew the Method 

)) taking the Dimenjions of Bricklayers-work, which is the moft 
| sey of any Mechanicks work (relating to Building) to 

qyeaiure. 

#} 8. Altho’ [faid before, that you might divide a Page or Leaf 

@} your Meafuring Book into 4 Parts, or Columas ; yet in mea= 
Wring of Bricklayers-work, it will be neceflary to divide a Page 

qto but 3 Columns, one large one for the Appellations, 2 {mal 
, one for the Dimenfions, the other for the Products, 


As in this Example. 


Appellations. Dimenfions. Produds. 
3 B. 3 B. , 
; f. . O. f mn 
Bafis of the Front and Rear. 3 2g——00€ (2) ,7 on 
| o0—06 oe 
| es 2°B. é 228, 
Front and Rears iy 2 g—-00 2) 
Pela ( $6006 
Me 26. 
Bafis of both the Flank-walls. ERO Hes (2) py, ly 
eae 35— 
; 2 B. é 5 B 7 
Both the Flankss 36-~02¢ (2) o.,- [ 
II—00- 79508 ] 
thewall between thechimney5 106 i ae 
0910 3 ; 


ae IB). 3 | 
The falling back ofboth chim 3o5-—s08 (ae B. \ 


The 4 Jambs. 5 400 cea ! 
X 106 I { 


2B. > 
The fore part, or Brefts of), 2 B. 
beth Chimneys. ~osh (2) 
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9. The Dimenfions with their Products, being fet down, in the 
ext place the Deductions of the Windows and Doors muft be 
Njatdown, and their Products. V. P. of Dimenfions in Brick- 
park, 


pent 


Deduttions. 


Dedud. Prod. 
/ 2iB. 246. 

, fh om ) aa + 
| ' bs 06—06 

| he 4 Windows. 3. yn (4) 194-——00 


piss 


“he 2 Doors: 309 oka)72—08 


(ieee 4 GHaenD 


| ro. The next thing in order to be doné is, to add the Pre 
Juéts of each feveral thicknefsinto one Sum. 


The Produéts of the feveral thickneffes. 


Bai lee Ais Dat ih ae Be el nee 
4 


2&—00 |§50—00|795—08|113—-01}]40—-00 
fae | 35—02/ 156 1-—00 


| arms | EY §——-00 
$8602 
1071--08 


| The feveral Products of each thicknefs being added. 
_ In. the 1/f. Column on the left Hand there is 25 Feet of 


, B. 
|| Inthe fecond 586, 2. of 22 B. ge. 
_ How to find thefe Products V. crofs Multiplication. N. 2. 
Having found the Total Sum of the Produtts of the Dedutti- 
ons ; each TotalSum muft be fubftratted from the Total Sum 


| “me Products of the Dimenfions, that are of the fame Craffi- 
ude. ; Hey 


2iB., | 
104-00 || 
72—00 | 
The Total Produc of Ded. in 2 4 B is 176-00 |) 
Which 176 Feetof 245B. Work, being contain’d in the |: 
Windows and Doors; muft be Subtracted from the 586 Feet, | 
and 2 Inches, being the Total Product of all the Dimenfions of}, 
that Craffitude, viz. 2 + B. Work. Y 
This is manifeft to Reafon. “ra at 
Becatife when the Dimenfions of the Front arid Rear were at- |. 
ken ; the whole length and breadth was taken aver the Doors,and | 
Windows, allowing nothing of abatement for them. | 
42. N. B. That whatfoever Doors, or Windows, or any other 
Vacancies, are meafured over when the Dimenfions are taken,’ 
you muft remember to make Deduction for them out. of the Tas 
tal Product of the Dimenfions of the fame Craffitude wherein 
they were Situated. 
To make it the plainer, take the following 


Example. 


The Doors and Windows, being in 2 4 B. work, I fet down the 
Total Product of all the Dimenfions of that Craffitude whic | 
The Total Product of all the Dedudtigns of that 97-6. 44, 
thicknefs, which are to be Subtratted is; $ 7 mi 


| 


‘ . erSeeerE | 
The Remainder is 410—02! 
E i 
Thelike Method muft have been prattifed; if thiefe had been, 
any other Déduétions in any other Craffitude ; Subftraétion muf 
have been made of all fuch Deductions, out of the Products o. 
the Dimenfions, before you went to reduce your feveral Craffi' 
tudes to the Standard thicknefs of 1+ B. 2 ie | 
But feeing we have no other Deducfions in our prefent Ex’ 
ample of a Survey; the next thing to be putin practice, wil! 
he to reduce the feveral Craffitudes to the cuftomaiy thicknel’ 
ofr 2B, But I think it necefiary to refer it to Walls, unde. 
the Head of Meafuring them. . 4h 
_ More of this Nature, viz. Of Surveying Buildings, or takin, 
Dimenfions, &c. may be feen under the different Heads of Cai, 
penters work, Foiners, Bricklayers, Plaiflerers, Mafons, Painter. 
Thatchers, &c: ) 


f 
‘ 


t 
: 


ight Hand, and it will ftand thus, 30. 7s 
| G 


BU 
VI. Of meafuring Buildings | Having briefly freated of taking 


Vimenfions, &c. 1 fhall here add but little under this Head of 
Weafuring : only mention the Artificers relating to Building that 
ually work by Meafure, which are 1 Bricklayers, 2 Carpenters 
1 Piaifterers, 4 Painters, sGlaziers, 6 Joiners, and 7 Majfons. 


pme of thefe work by the Superficial Yard, fome by the Rod, 
ome by the Square, and fome bythe Foot: Of all which Works 
" Dimenjions are taken either with a ro Foot Rod, or a § Foot 


ne, or with a 2 Foot Rule, and fometimes with a Line. But 


+t the Dimenfions be taken how they will, they are ufually fet 
ywn in Feet, Inches and parts of Inches; or elfe in Feet and 


Jentefimal Parts of Feet; which laft way is eafieftcaft up; the 
) pllowing Table will thew the Gentefimals. 


\ 


1 Table of Centefimal Numbers, for every Inch, and 
quarter of an Inch in a Foot. 


} | | r quarter ofj2 quarters (3 quarters of 


: an Inch. jofanInch.| an Inch. | 
aches. 100 P. Foot.Ji¢o P. Foot.|1oob, Foot.)100 P. Foot, 


eS ee 
—e Sree 


If 
Foot. 


_To fet any number of Feet, Inches, and Parts, as fuppofe 30 
eet, 8 Inches and 2 quarters, you muft 1. fet down 30 Feet 
ith a Period, or Comma after it,thus, 30,and then look inthe 
ft. Column of the Table for 8 Inches, and at the Head of the 
“able for 2 quarters, and thenagainft 8 Inches, and under 2 
uarters you will find 7 ; which fet down beyond the 30 to the 
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I fhall not here ftay to treat of the Method of Meafuring all 
thefe Artificers Works, becaufe they will be all treated of uns 
der their proper Heads. But fhall now proceed to fpeak fome- 
thing. | 
vit OF Valuing Buildings’) To eftimate the Charge of Erect.) 
ing any Honfe near the Truth, or to value one that is already || 
built, fo that you come fomething near the Matter, (provided |: 
it be built of Brick and Timber, as they ufually build in Lom 
don, and Gentlemen in the Countrey) there muft be given. | 
“(4.) The Dimenfions thereof, not only in length and 
breadth, but alfo in heighth, in refpett of the number of Sfo- 
ries : For, | 
(2.) By the length and breadth, the quantity of Squares upon) 
each Floor may be found, and alfo the Squares of Roofing in the | 
Carpenters Work, and alfo Tyling in the Healers, or Bricklayer’s| 
Work. And, | 
(3.) by the heighth, one may givea near Eftimate of thie 
Rows of Brick-work, contain’d in the Walls round about, and in 
the Partition-walls, if there beany, and alfoin the Chimneys :\, 
Fhen, ; : 
(4.) Confider how marly pairsof Stairs, and of what fort. 
(s.) What Partitions of Timber with Doors. 
(6.) What Timber Front. 
7.) What number of Window-frames, and Lights. 
(8..) What Tron-work ; and 
9.) What Lead, ¢sc. 
Of all which VY. the particular Heads. 
Now faith Mr. Leyboun, what will be the Charge of Eredting 
x Fabrick of Brick-walls and Timber, which fhall be 20 Foot 
in Front,and 44 Foot deep (which isthe Method in London (and 
E believe in moft Cities, ¢'c.) for the Front to be fhorter than:, 
the Flanks) and to confift of Cellars, 3 Stories, and Garrets ” 
whica is one of the 2d. Rate Houfes. We will. fuppofe the’ 
Price of Materials tobe as followeth, Gn London, ) viz. i 


eerste ‘ 
Bricks per’ ThowLatid. wenn mmee <2 enn 00—]} 6<—00) 
er per Thoufand. OI—-0 §—00) 


oa 


Lime per Hundreds aware —=0O-—] O-—00! 
Sand per Load. 00 — 03-00 
Oak, or Fir Timber per Load. —-—- ———- 02-—I 5a 
f Deal-boards per Hundred. 07-—10-——64 
’ Raths per Bundle. so 2 99-0] el 


‘i 
\ul 
\ 
(| 
1 


As 
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As for the Plaifterers Work. 


; Lathing, Plaiftering, Rendring ind ——-= : 

. and Washing with White and Hig ee 
For<€ — Size, per Yard. ee 

| Lathing and Plaiftring per Yard. 00—~-00-=10 

Plaiftring and Sizing, per Yard. ewan. 00-—00-—06 


Smiths Work. 


‘| ~~ T¢on Balconies, per it. en 06-00 — 08 
for $ Folding Cafements, per Pair. a —— 0016 —00 


Ordinary Cafements, per Piece —-00-—0 4—~-06 
For Painting. 


Vindow Lishts—— se ho 000d 
)iihop Windows, Doors, Pales, per Yard. —~00-—-OI—060 


Now, faith he, from thefe Rates of Materials for Building, and 
xr Workmanfhip: fuch a Houfe as ishere propofed, will a- 
xdufit to about 360 Pounds, which is néar 41 /. per Square. 
Now Mr. ZH. Phillips, propofes the following Method to find 
Whe value of a Building: viz. Suppofe, faith he, a Houfe, which is 
Rod or 16 +f. in Front, and 2 Rods deep back in the Flanks 5 
ie Compafs of this Houfe will be 6 Rods,and if this Houfe ftands 
ja high Street, having a Cellar, 4 Stories; and a Garret, 
which is one of the 3 d., Rate Houfes ) the heighth thereof will 
® 50 Foot, or 3 Rods; fothat there will be 18 Rod'of Brick- 
ork in the Walls ; which may be all reduced to a Brick and = 
hick, and fuppofe each Rod of Brick-work to contain 4500 of 
ricks, and will coft about 7 /. the Building, viz. Bricks, Mortar, 
ad Workmanfhip ; then the whole 18 Rods of Brick- 
ork will coft about 126/. The Timber-work for Floors, 
Vindows, Roofs, gsc. about as much more; __ the Tiling, 
laiftering, Lead, Glazing, and Painting, will be about 
}much more fo that the whole will amount to 378 /. 
ne alfowance for the Party-walls will very well pay for 
t¢ Chimneys. So that this Houfe cannot amount to above 
00 /, the Building, which is not full 73 /. per Square 5. but this - 
avery great Price, in comparifon of Mr. Leyboxrns, but he 
‘}ith that it willbe worth more or lefs, according to the Market- 
“price of the Materials. « — ia . 
The Friendly Society of London, for Infuring of Houfes, have 2 
ules by which they value Hou/es, viz. either by the Rent, or 
‘ye number of Squares contain’d on the Ground-plot, Bie 
Gz 
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laft isthe general Rule by which they value all Buildings, which. 
is grounded on an Aé& of Parliament for the Re-building the |, 
City of London, made about Anno 18. Car. 2- aa 
The Buildings of the City of London -are valued according to |. 
their Rates, of which Rates there are 4, Viz~ ae 


‘ey i 
me | 
hae 


aft. Rate 2 
e ; Stories,Cellars, and Garrets. 
amet”: 4 
And the naked Building, or Shell of a Brick-houfe (the Floors | 
being finifhed_) is thus valued by the Square or 190 Foot, if iy \ 
high Streets. viz. >| 


u 


uf. Rate at.25 /. 


pl lem l. 


3— 5 


4—— an 50 


Per Square. 


But thefe Rates may be augmented at the Difcretion of the} 
Surveyor, or according to the finifhing of the Houfe. 1 Mall) 
not now infift any Ionger on this Head, but defer it till a bette 
Opportunity: V. fomething more ofthisnature: Honfe 

“VILL Of Cenfuring Buildings \1 fhall here draw towards a Com 
clufion of this Head, with Sir H.W. Methodical Directions, * 
how to Cenfure, or pafsones Judgment on Fabricks. already €: 
rected ; for without fome way fo contrat ones Judgment, it" 
will be confounded amongft fo many Particulars as a Building 
confilts of. I fhould therefore think it to be (almoft ) ahard 
Task, to be a good Cenfurer, than a geod Architeét:. becaufe’ 
the working part may be helped by deliberation, but the Cen’ 
furing part muft flow from an Extemporal Habit. There: 
fore (not to leave this laft Part, or Head without fome. Light) 
could with him that comes to examine any. noble (or great)’ 
Work. 1/f. of all to examine himfelf, whether the fight of ma! 
ny fine Objects, which he hath feen before, (which remain likt 
impreffed Ideas on the Brain) have not made him apt to. thin?’ 
that nothing is good, but that which is the beft, ta be thus at’ 
fected, would relifh too much of aCynical Humour. _ «J 
"Next before he comes to givelhis Opinion concerning the £ 
difice, let him endeavour to inform himfelf precifely of the Ag’ 
of the Fabrick, upon which he is to give his Sentiments or © 
pinion. And if he fhall find the vifible Deeays to exceed th! 
Proportion of time it hath been built, he may then fafely co! 


@ 


clude, without making, farther inguiry, that the Materials we! 


r 


bad, and too flight, or the Seat is nought, viz. Pofited ena 4 
; | ae 


4 i 
1 pay 


q 


f 


‘ 
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\soil for Foundation, or expofed too much to a Tempeftuous, 
)Corrofive Air, @c. 


Now after thefe Premifes, ifthe Houfe be found to bear his 


Wears well, (whichis always a fignof a good Conftitution.) 
| Then let him fuddenly run backwards (for the Method of Cen- 


He 
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| uring is contrary to the Method of Compofing) from the Orna- 
ments (which ff. allure the Eye) tothe more Effential Mem- 
bers, till at laft he be able to form this Conclufion, that the Work 
‘is Commodious , Firm and delightful ; which are the 3 capital Qua- 
|llities requifite in good Buildings. And this (as I may term it) 


is the moft Scientifical way of Cenfuring. 


But there are two other things which I muft not forget. The 


3ft,Cout of Georgio Vaffari’s Pretace before his Labourious Work . 


MW) of the Lives of Archifeéfs) is to pafs a running Examination o- 


WH) verthe whole Edifice, according to the Properties of a well 
fhapen Man, as whether the Walls ttand upright, upon a good 
| Foundation; whether the Fabrick be of a comely Stature, 


whether for the breadth it appear well burnifbed , whether the 
principal Entrance be in the middle of the Front, like our Mouths ; 
whether the Windows, as our Eyes, be fet in equal number, and 
diftance on both fides the Entrance, &Xc. Whether the Offices, 


like the Veins in our Bodies be conveniently diftributed, one 


For this Allegorical Review, may be driven as far as any wit 


will, that is at leifure. 


The fecond way, is in Vitruvius, Lib.1. Cap.2. Where he 


briefly determines fix Confiderations, which accomplifh this 
whole Art, viz. 1. Ordinatio. 2. Difpofitio. 3. Eurythmia. 4. Sym- 
_metria. 5. Decor. And 6. Diffributio. 


The 2 firft ofthefe may. be very well fpared or omitted;for as 
far as I can perceive, either by his Interpreters, or by his own 


Text, (which in that very place, where perhaps he ought to 


have been cleareft, he is moft obfcure) be meaneth by Ordinatt- 
on, nothing but a well fetling of the Model or Scheme of the 
whole Work. Nor by Difpofition, he meaneth no more than a 
neat and full Expreffion of the 1/f. Idea or Defignment there- 
of, which perhaps does more immediately belong to the Artifi- 
cer, tather than tothe Cenfurer. The other 4 are futheicnt to 
oie or approve (or abfolve) any Fabrick whatever. Where- 
ore 

Eurythmia, is that agreable Harmony between the breadth, 
length, and heighth of allthe Rooms of the Fabrick, which ‘s 
very pleafing to all Beholders ; which is always fo to all by a fe- 
cret Power which is in proportion: Where, let me note this, 
that tho’ the leaft Error or Offence that can be committed 2- 


eainft the fight, is excefs of heighth, yet that Fault is no where 


of {mall Importance, becaufe it, is the greatcft Offence againft 
the Purfe. Phas 3 


G 3 | Symtg 
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Symmetria, is adue proportion of each part in refpett [| 
of the whole; whereby a great Fabrick fhould have great | 
Apartments or Rooms, great Lights, or Windows, great |’ 
Entrances of Doors, great Stair-cafes, great Pillars and |’ 
Pilafters, ®&c. In fine, all the Members and Parts large, | 
proportionable to the Building. For as it would be but)’ 
an odd fight to fee a great Man with little Legs, Feet, Arms 
Hands, dc. So alfo it would be undecent to fee a great Fabricks |' 
confift of little Apartments, Lights, Stair-cafes, Entrances, &c. | 
So on theother hand, as it ts ftrange to fee a little Man poffeft | 
of great Members, and Limbs, it is alfoevery whit as unfeemly /' 
to fee a Fabrick that is but fmall, to be contrived into great |’ 
Rooms, to have great Stair-cafes, large Entrances, Lights, &e, |) 
But again, asit isan unbefeeming fight, to fee either agreat or | 
little Man to have fome of his Members proportionable to his | 
Body, and other fome fo large asif they did belong to a Mon | 
fter or Giant, and not to him to whom they are afhxt: So i¢/ 
is equally as ugly to fee a little Houfe or Edifice, to have fome of | 
its parts monttrous alfo, viz. great in fome parts of the Apart- . 
ments, and by confequence others muft be as little, or fome ~ 
muft be annihilated ; and fo by confequence, will be wanting ; W 
or great Stair-cafes, great Windows, great Doors, or any other 
Members larger than they onght to be, in refpedt of the Sym. || 
metry of the pares with the whole! It’s Jikewife unfeemly to 
fee fome of the Parts too little(that they are not proportiona- 
ble to the whole Struture) as to fee a Man have one very {mall _ 
Leg, and the other proportionable tohis Body, or to have one 
little Eye like a Bird’s, and the other like (what it fhould be )a | 
Man’s, ec. Thus we fee there are many Errers which may be | 
gommitted, (for want of a due Confideration, and Premeditati- | 
on )in the proportion of the Parts, gc. of a Building, and ‘ 
thi: is too often to> well known ‘to fome Gentlemen that are. 
Builders, when they light on Workmen that are unskilful in the J 
Rules of Proportion, and the T! heory of Architeéture, and fuch , 
Men very oftenran themfelves into a grand Error 3 fo that they | 
are almoft confounded in their Bufinefs, and know not well, \ 
which wav to winde themfelves out of it again ; and being thus, 
wandered from the right Road (for want of this neceffary Know- | 
iedge,) they flillblunder on in the dark, not knowing a better, 
way than their old in-artificial one, till ‘they have finifhed their ; 
Courfe * viz. Compleated, or rather (which is more proper), \ 
co cluded, their Building § ; according to their way of Working , 
by Guefs: and thefe Gueffing Workmen too often guels ; 
wrong, atd commit many Faults, which are eafily detected, by a- ; ! 
ny one, that has but a ‘Httle skill in judging 3h yee Buildings Syme; 
imetry, ‘oc. Be fides their conceal'd Crimes, which fuch Men are | 
very fubjett to commit, viz. (I mean) their cutting, mangling, | 
Rnd fpailing their Mafter: ‘s > Materials, when they work upon uf 
"Stu 
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tuff, as they generally do in the Countrey: Sometimes you 
yay obferve in your Courfe of Cenfuring, a Door, or Chimney {o 
hifplaced, either to the right or left, fo as to {poil the intended 
fe of aRoom, and tho’ it be not totally fpoiled, yet it {eems as 
f the Artifieers, (or Surveyor) wanted Inftin& as well as Rea- 
ion, that they could not contrive fo well as Beavers, and other 
3rutes which build their own Houfes, convenient for their Oc- 
)}afions. Perhaps fometimes you may obferve a Chimney fo fi- 
) uated in the Angle of a Room, (tho’ defign’d for Conveniency, 
yecaufe. it could not.well be carried up otherwife from the 
chimney below it) yet this Chimney fhall fpoil the intended 
J )fe (in fome meafure) of 2 Rooms, (viz. that in which the Chime 
hey is, end the next adjoining to the Chimney-jamb) thus I 
i) |snew one that did obferve 2 Chambers in a great meafure thus 
|) Vpoiled , the Chimney was fet in the Angle of the inner one, 
Diand the Door came into it from the Chamber without, juft by 
one Jamb, the which Jamb (and by confequence, that whole 
) ichimney was carried a Foot too far out in the Room, (which 
Bh ithey might as well havecarried farther the other way) and by, 
) |this means the Door was placed too far toward other the Wall of 
J the Rooms, fo that the Partition-wall by this means was made 
fo fhort betwixt the other Wall and the Door (at the Chimney- 
jamb) that it was thereby rendred unfit to place any Beds a- 
| \gainft it altho’ it was the moft becoming Place for Beds in the 
Rooms; Sometimes little fneaking ill-contrived Stair-cafes are 
| built ina good comely large Struéure, and then again on the 
| contrary, fome finall (or at moft but midling ) Houfes, fhall have 
a Stair-cafe fo large in’em that if you were i/f. to have feen the 
‘Stair-cafe, before you had feen any of the other Apartments, 
you might well conjecture, that the Rooms of that Fabrick (to 
be in proportion with the Stair-café) to be twice, or 3 times as 
| Jarge again as they are. Nay, perhaps, this is not all the Error 
| neither ; forthefe random Workmen, do fo manage the. mat- 
ter, that they fpoil the Conveniencies of Clofets under them, 
) (or any other Conveniency ) tho’ it be now Alamode to make: 
| fome little Conveniencies under a Stair-cafe , for Clofets are 

} accounted an Improvement in our modern Way of Biding: 
Sometimes you may obferve, an ill Pofition of Lights Cor Win- 
| dows ) toa Stair-café, not out of neceffity, but thro’ want of 
(| Skill and Precaution. Again, asto Lights (or Windows _) you. 
_ may fometimes in your Viewings obferve an ill Pofition (as well 
as an irregular Difpofition in them) viz. either in refpect of U- 
niformity, or to fecure them from the Weather (I mean by this 
laft, when they are placed too near the Surface of the Build- 
ing, that the Walls do not project beyond them, the better to 
carry the wet from them which run down by the Walls in ftor- 
my Weather. And then, as to Uniformity in placing them, it 
ye es G4 fomes 


38 


{ometimes fo happens, that they cannot place the Windows on ' 
the Garrets exactly over thofe in the Stories below, and there-+! 
fore when they will not be ie led Uniformity with thefe}) 


below them, they ought to be placed as Uniform as may bef’ 
within themfelves. What I am now fpeaking of, hath been} 
obferved in a Fabrick, which ftood in the Form of a Roman) 
Capital L, having 2 Fronts onthe out-fide of the L, confronting 
2 Streets which crofs'd one another at Right Angles;the Foot, ori 
fhort part of the Lin the Fabrick, was not fo wide but it might} 
be fpann’d with one Roof, but the long part was too wide to be), 
fpann’d with one Roof(unlefs it had been carried up a vaft deal) 
higher than the other part, which would have then rendered it)! 
very unfeemly Jand therefore 2 Roofswere fet on the long part of} 
the L, parallel withthat on the fhort part, fo that there was°3) 
Gutters, and 4 Gable Heads on that Front which was the long) 
part of the L, and in each of thefe Gable-heads there was a Wine}, 
dow ; now according to the Divifions of the Apartments in the}, 
Stories below, the Windowsin them would not fit to be placed/ 
(none of them) perpendicular under the middle of thefe Gables, | 
the Artificer thinking to make it fomething nearer to Unifor- |, 
mity, places of thefe Windows all towards (may, very near)) 
one fide of the Gables, pretending they were nearer directly o-| 
ver the others, nodoubt; and therefore in his judgment its 
nearer to Uniformity ; whereas in truth it’s farther fromit, for, 
by this means they are not in a Uniform Pofition, neither in re-"' 
{pect of thofe inthe Stories below them, nor yet within them- F 
felves, which laft they would have been, had they been placed | 
in the middle of each Gable, and would have been more decent ‘ 
and comely, inrefpeét of the Front without, and the Rooms 
within: For Lights being thus diforderly pofited, makes it 
look all afguint, and as deformed (almoft) as to fee a Man have , 
an Eye inhis Temples. Nay, I could inftance in other things, | 
concerning placing of Lights, or Windows, viz. of mifplaciag | 
them, in refpect of Altitude, like the Eyes of fome Monfters 
¢ mentioned by Peter Lampagnevs) which were feated in thé ; 
Shoulders, and Breafis, nay, I think almoft inthe Knees, :or i 

Feet, as it hath been obferved by fome in fome partsof fome | 
. Fabricks. But thefe are the Effe&ts and Blunders of. working i 

without the Affiftence of Forecafting, and Contriving according | 
toArt, And lafily, (for I will not trouble ycu any longer at , 
prefent, concerning Symetry) you ought to obferve whether | 
Doors have their due Symmetry, as to their Dimenfions, as well 
as Pofitions, viz.that they be not too high, asif they were fora A 
Bara, nor too low, as if they were made'for Houfes in Sophia in | 
Bulgaria, where both Fews and Chriftians have their Doors of N 
their Houfes but a little above 3 Foot high, which is {0 contri { 
ved, becaufe the Turks fhould not bring in their Horfes, which 
they would do, and make ufe of them for Stables ; in their To 1 
ee ; velis 
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els, if it was not for this Contrivance. In fine, my Meaning 
;, that thefe, as well as all other Parts of a Building, ought to be 
\nalogous to the reft of the Fabrick, 1 fhall now proceed to 
peakof : pani 

; Decor. It is the keeping of a due Refpect between the Inhbabi- 
‘ant, and Habitation. Whence Pailadio did conclude that the 
srincipal Entrance was not to be regulated by any certain Dimen- 
Vons, but by the Dignity of the Mafter ; yet to exceed rather 
‘nthe more, than in the lefs, is a Mark of Generofity, and may 
always be excufed with fome noble Emblem, or Infcription, 4s 
Dichat of the Conté di Bevilacqua over his Gate at Verona, where 

tis likely there had been committed a little Difproportion, 


Patet Fanua: Cor magis. 


Diftributio, is that ufeful Cafting (or Contriving ) of all Rooms 
for Office, Entertainment, or Pleafure, of which I have fufficient- 
ly treated before under this Head of Building, Num. Il. 


t 2 
‘ Thefe are the 4 General Heads which every Man ought to run 
over before he pretends to pafs his Judgment upoa theBuilding, 
lor undertake to Cenfure the Work that he fhall view. 
I fhall conclude this laft Head, touching Ornaments, againft 
which (me thinks) Thear an Objection, even from fome well 

meaning Man , that thefe delightful Crafts,or Arts, may be va- 
‘Diious ways illapplied in a Nation. I muft confefsindeed, that 
Dithere may bea Lafcivious, and likewife a Superftitious Ufe, both 
5¢ Pigures,and Sculpture: To which Poffibility of Mifapplt- 
W ication, not only thefe Semi-liberal Arts are fubject, but even the 
thigheft Perfections and Endowments of Nature. As Beauty ina 
Wilight Woman, Eloquence ina mutinous Man, Refolution in a Ruf- 
" laan, prudent Obfervation of Hours, and Humours, in a corrupt 
courtier, Sharpnefsof Wit, and Argument in a feducing Scholar, 
iPiand thelike. Nay, finally, let me but ask, what Art can be 
} lmore pernicious, than even Religion it felf, if it be converted 
into an Inftrument of Art. Therefore, Ab abuti ad non utt, ne- 


| gatur conjequentia. 


1X. Ifhall finith this Head of Building with that Conclufion 
of Dr. 7. F. In Building (faith he) rather believe any Man, than 
an Artificer in his own Art for Matter of Charges, efpecially. if 
either he, or any particular Friend of his, be like to be concern- 
‘ed about that Fabrick which you defign to ereét; not but that 
they can tell nearly the Charge, when. they know the Defign, 
wiz. Some ingenious Workmen, but there. is but few of them 
in the Countrey, that truly underftand the Method of : valuing 
a Building, and thofe that do, if they are like tohave any hand 
in it, it is very rare if they will give a juft -Eftimate of it ac- 
cording to their Judgment ; becaufe they think if they should 
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Cee) ee a 
acquaint the Builder with the full coft at 1/f. it would. blafta [) 
young Builder in the Bud, and therefore they footh him up till }'| 
it hath coft him fomething to confute them. | 

The Spirit of Building ff. poflefied People after the Flooe, | 
which then caufed the Confufion of Languages, and fince of the 

Eftate of many a Man. I have known fome Perfons that would |’ 
curfe thofe with whom they were angry Cif they were Men ca- + 
pable of it) by wifhing that the Spirit of Building might poflefs |' 
them. | 

Butment. 


Isa Termufed by Mafons, and Bricklayers, by which they i 
mean the Supporters, or Props, on, or againft which the Feet |, 


of Arches reit, 
Buttery. 


1. What. In Noble-men’s, and Gentle-men’s Houfes, ‘tis the | 
Room belonging to the Butler,in which he difpofes all his Uten- i 
fils, belonging to his Ofice,as his Napkin-prefs, Table-cloth,and | 
Napkins, Pots, Glafies, Tankards, Monteth, Ciftern, Cruets, | 
Salvers, Pepper-boxes, Sugar-box, Muftard-pot, Spoons, Knives,» 
Forks, Voider, or Basket, and all other Neceflaries appertain- , 
ing to his Office. i 

2. Of its Pofition.] According to Sic Henry Wotton’s Rule, it) 
onght to be placed on the North fide of the Building, thatis de- 2 
fign’d for the Offices. It is generally with usin England placed | 
near the Cellar, viz. the Room commonly jufton the top of the . 
Cellar-ftairs, <I 


Bullen nails. 


zy. What.] Area fort of Nails with round Heads, and but | 


fhort Shanks, Timd,and Lacker'd; I think there tsabout 3 Si- ! 
zes of ‘em. ee 
2. There Ufe.| They are ufed in hanging of Rooms, and fit- | 


U) 


ting upof Beds, covering of ordinary Stools, Chairs, Couches, | 


Desks, Coffins, ec. op 


i) 
| 


Buttrefs. , 
: ) i 


1. What.) A Term in Architedture ufed to fignifie a Prop, oF ‘ 
Support, either of Brick, or Stone, fet to keep the Work the fir- \ 
mer in its Pofition, asagainft Brick, or Stone-walls that are, 
high, or have any confiderable weight againft them om the a 

ther 
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r fide, as a Bank of Earth, or the like, they are alfo wfed a- 
inft the Angles of Steeples, Churches, and other Buildings of 
Vine, dc. On their out-fide, and along the Walls of fucha 
Jiildings, as haye great and heavy Rocts, which would 
fubject to thrnft the Wails out, if they were not thick, 
there be no Buttreffes placed againft them;  Buttreffes 
= alfo commonly placed for a Support, and Butment 
rainft the Feet of Arches, that are turned crofs fome 
eat Halls, in old Palaces, Abbeys, gc. And generally at the 
sad of Stone-buildings where there are great Crocket-windows, 
ereare for the moft part, Buttreffes, placed for Butments ta 
e Arches of thefe Windows. As tothe Theory of Buttreffes, 
| Butments, I never yet could fee any thing of it. ‘Tis my 
Phroughts, an Ingenious, Sagacious, and prying Architect, that 
well grounded in the Mathematicks (and would but take the 
ouble upon him, throughly to examine this Matter) he might 
ing it within the Bounds of Reafon, and Rules; whereby to 
iow nearly of what Size, and (by confequence) what weight 
Buttrefs, or Butment ought to be (which you mutt note muft 
: various) according to the Dimenfions, and Form of the 
rch, and the weight which 1s fuper-incumbent on it. As to 
\¢ weight of the Materials, both on the Arch, and in the But- 
efs, or Butment, tis no difficulty to calculate: But perhaps 
may be here objected, there is a fenfible difference as to the 
wength, and goodnefs of the Mortar, which may in a great 
eafure compenfate for the weight of the Buttre/s, or Butment ; 
br where there is ag(trong firm Mortar made ufe of, lefs Weight 
‘Dor Magnitude) of Brick, or Stone, fhall be capable to refift the 
Jreffure of an Arch, with its Super-incumbent Materials; than 
here the Mortar is bad and feeble. To which I anfwer, 1 
ould very well experiment the ftrength of Mortar, both as to 
Wj direct, or obligve Force, viz. Either fhoving it out of its Po- 
)\tion, or pulling it the fhorteft way from its Adherents, by 
hich T mean lifting dire&tly up. 1 think it may alfo be feafi- 
le(and I am fure it would be ufefyl) to make Experiments, to 
‘Vy what Butment would be requifite for Arches of any Dimen- 
ion, or Form, whether Straight, Semicircular, Skeen, or Scheam, 
ir of the 3d. or 4th. Point, or Eliptical, ¢yc. 
_ The Ingenious Dr. Hook, Reader of Geometry in Grefham-col- 
edge 5 hath promifed in his Treatife of Heliofcopes, to Publifh 
omething of this Nature ; but if ever he did do it, I have not 
seen fo fortunate, asever to fee it, or hearof it, but only in 
Vhat Treatife; what he there promifed, was as follows, viz. A 
tue Mathematical, and Mechanical Form of all manner of Arch- 
’s, with the true Butment neceffary toeach of them. A Pro- 
em (faith he) which no Archite€tonick Writer hath ever yet 
_ittempted, much lefs performed. : 
) . ATreatife of this nature, would be extream ufeful to the 
Publick: For the want of a certain Rule in Arching, with it 
| necef- 
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neceflary Butment, hath too often proved the ruin of fome Str, 
ures, which have been no {mall Charge; of which I could give 
an Inftance from my own Obfervation but very lately, which ig 
of a large Stone-bridge, which was no fimal] Charge, to 2 Couny) 
tries to erect, not above 10 ora dozen Years ago, which is aly 
ready fointolerably gone to decay, that it is almoft ready to fall} 
and muft be Re-builtagain in a little time; for fome of thd! 
Arches are forced to be proped with many pieces of Timber j 
the chiefeft Fault that I could ever yet obferve (but 1 did neveq 
make any ftrict fearchinto it, but only as I rode over it) feemy 
to me, to be wantof a good and firm Butment, forthe Mate) 
rials did not feem to me to be the Caufe of the Defect in thd 
Work. I have only one thing more to add concerning Buttre/f 
fes, and that is fomething of the value of fuch Work. i 
2. Of the Price of Building Buttrefts.| As to the Method of 
putting out fuch Work, if it be not done by the Day, it is com} 
monly done by the Cubick Foot. A Gentleman that had an oc 
cafion for 2 Buttreffes to be built againft an old Stone-building’ 
defired me to difcourferwith his Workman about it, and to pu 
it out by Meafure tohim; when heand I came to treat of th) 
Matter, { found he knew not well what to fay about it, at lafth 
told me he would do it for 5 d. per Foot Cubick, viz. For Work, 
manfhip only, itbeing a fort of Work, that neither he nor | 
ever knew put out by theFoot; and therefore after a littl, 
confidering the Work, I told him 1 did think lefs than 2 +t 
Price would be fufficient, and therefore we came to no Contcl 
fion at that time; and before I fhould fee him again, I kne, 
how toinform my felf from anew Buttrefs which was bui 
by the Day (by 2 good Workmen) of 5 f. f{quare, and 12 high 
When I had found the Solidity of this Buttrefs, 1 found the 
according to their Days Works, it came to about 21 d. pet 
and this Treckon to be atop Price ; .becaufe the Workmen ari 
taken to be torpid Operators, and the work. was alfo very we 
done ; upon which Account forr *, or d. perf. as 1 find t 
‘Obfervation (from the Quarry-ftones at 5 s. per Load, Lime 25 | 
for 32 Bufhels, Sand at 1 5. 6d. for 12 Bufhels to a Load) thi 
fuch Work, Materials, and Workmanfhip may be done for 6 » 
or 74. per f. Cubick. : Tt 


Cabinet, | 


Tridtly taken, is the moft retir'd Place in a Houfe. But. 
Cabinet in Palaces, and great Houfes, confifls of an Out« 
chamber, an Anti-chamber, and a Cabinet with a Gallery ( 
the fide, | B 
\| 


Calidutts, 


7. e. Conveyers of Heat. The Ancients ufed to warm their 
,oms with certain (fecret) Pipes (call'd Caliducts_) that were 
nveyd in the Walls, tranfporting Heat to fundry Parts of 
e Houle, from one common Furnace. 


Camber-beam. 


A Piece of Timber cut Arching (or with an obtufe Angle) in 
ie middle, Camber-beams are commonly us’d in Platforms, 
; Church-leads, ¢rc. And in other Cafes where there is occafion 
or long Beams, a Camber-beam being much ftronger, than 
nother of the fame fize ; for he being lay'd (as they generally 
re) with the hollow fide downwards, and having good Lut- 
nents at the ends, is a kind of an Arch. 


Cames. 


The {mall flender Rods of Caft-lead, of which the Glaziers 
ake theirturnd Lead. For their Lead being caft into {lender 
Rods of fome 12 or 14 Inches long each, iscalld the Came (and 
fometimes they call each of thofe Rods a Came_) which being 
Jafterwardsdrawn through their Vice, makes their turn’d Lead. _ 
V¥. Lead, N. 10. | 
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~ Vaulted or Arched. 


Cant. 


_ATerm us'd by fome Carpenters, when a piece of Timber 
gi the wrong way in their Work, they fay canfit,z. e. tum 
it about. ; : 


- es 


Cantalivers. 


> 1. What.) Several Ancient and Experienced Work-men tell 
me, That they are the fame as Modilions, only thofe are plain, | 
but thefe are carv'd. They are both a kind of Cartouzes, fet 


farequal diftances) under the Corona of the Cornifb of a Build- 
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2. Price of making | Mr. Leybourn ays, They are common}, 
made by the Piece, at different Rates, according to the Curiof}, 
ty of the Work. And experienced Workmen tell me, The} 
have commonly 2 s. 6 d. for making and carving of each. Bul: 
in London they willearve them for 1 s. 8d. each. ‘ 

3. Price of Painting.] Mr. Leybourn fays, They are commonly, 
Painted by Tale, or to much per Pieces according to the Colom) 
they are laid in. | Ay | 


Cantaliver-corntp. 


3. What.] Ys fuch a Cornifh as has Cantalivers under if. 
2. Price. | Mr. Leybourn fays, They are commonly made by the, 
Foot, fanning Meafure (i.e. by the number of Feet, in léngth, 
only] at different Rates, according to the Curiofity of the 
Work. And experienced Workmen tell me, That they com,, 


monly have 1s. per Foot for the Cornifh, it being plain with 
out any Carving in it,and with the Cantalivers, about 3.5. 6¢ 
per Foot. 
Canting flairs. 
V. Stairs. 


Capit al. 


i. What. | The Ornament that is made on the top of a Co- 
fumn. are 
2. Tufcan.| According to Vitruvius, the height of the Tufcan, 
Capital (by the Aftragal at the bottom) muft be half the Dia 
meter of the Body of the Column below. And this height bein 
divided into 3 Parts, the firft, and uppermoft part goes to the; 
Abacus (which is a Square, or flat Moulding } the 2 d. Part goes) 
to the Boulrin, and Fillet under it, [the Boultin is a quarter of a) 
Circle, the Fillet a narrow flat Moulding] and this part is fubdi-) 
vided into 4 Parts, of which 3 go tothe Boultin, and 1 tothe, 
Fillet; and the 3 d. and Jaft Part goes to the Neck, which is flat) 
and ftraight. Again, the Neck is divided into 2 parts, oné Of) 
which is the breadth of the Aftraga! under it [which confifts of | 
a Semicircle, and a Fillet under it] The Aftragal is again di-\ 
vided into 3 parts, of which2 go to the Semicircle, and 1 to. 
the Fillet. The Projectureof the Capital fhallbe 4 part of the / 
Diameter of the Body of the Column below. The Aftragal | 
projecteth in a Square. ye 
According to Scammozzi, the heighth of the Capital (by the | 
Aftragal at the bottom) muft(alfo) be + the Diameter of the | 
Ce- | 
|| 
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olumn below. And this heighth being divided into 60 parts, 
5 of them fhall goto the Abacus (or Plinth, as he calls it) 15 to 
1e Echinus or halfround (which Vitruvius calls the Boultin) 5 to 
ie Rondel, or Bead-moulding ( which is aSemicircle}] 3 to the 
aft (which Vitruvius callsa Fillet) and «7 to the Neck, or Fricle, 
1s he calls it.) Again, 7 fuch Parts muit go to the Rondel of 
he Aftragal, and 3 to its Lif. val 
|| According to Palladio, the heighth of the Capital is (alfo_) 
Jalf the Diameter of the Body.of the Column below (viz. by 
xe Aftragal, which none of them reckon a part of the Capital, 
) hho’ in propriety of Speech, it ought to be fo efteem’d.) And 
Dhhis height is divided into 3 equal Parts, the uppermoft of which 
Sloes to the Abacus (which he alfo ealls the Dado, or Dye) the 
lext part goesto the volo, ot Echinus (Vitruvius calls it the 
oultin) the other part 1s divided into 7, of one of which is 
Dhnade the Lifella (Vitruvius calls it the Fillet) under the Ovolo, 
® |nd the other 6 Parts go to the Collorino, or Neck (he alfo calls 
tthe Aypotrachelium, or Frieze of the Capital. 
3. Dorick. | According to Vitruvius, the heighth of the Do- 
) lick Capital (by the Aftragal at the bottom) is equal to 4 the 
| Diameter of the Body of the Column below. And this heighth 
being divided into 3 Farts, the firft and lowermoft goes to the 
Neck, the next Part goes to the Boultin | by which Term he here 
}omprehends feveral Members and defcribes this Partin 2 Forms. 
}:. Of which is a Boultin (as “tis defcrib’d N.2..) and 3 Fillets 
inder it, and the other is a Boultin, and an Aftragal under it] 
ind this part is divided into 3 parts, 2 of which goto the Boul- 
Piin, properly focall'd, and the other to the 3 Fillets, or to the 
Dl4ftragal ; the Fillets are all of anequal fize, in the Aftragal, 
he Fillet is 4 of the whole, the 2d. and uppermoft part of the 
# \capital is again divided into3, the 2 lowermoft of which go 
+ bie) the Square, and the other to the Cimatum [whichts an 0--Ge 
\}-with the hollow downwards ) and a Fillet over it. An O--G. 
Nis a Moulding, fomewhat refembling an 5, which Vitruvius 
® Inakes of 2 quarter Circles join’d together ; and this Cimatum be- 
} ing alfo divided into 3 parts, 2 of em go to the 0--G, and 1 to 
he Fillet. The Aftragal under the Capital is equal to; the 
H Neck, and madeas in N, 2. 
|. Scammozzi makes the Capital of the fame heighth, which he 
divides into 6o parts, of which 3 goto the Fillet of the Cima- 
) wm, 5 to theO--G of the Cimatum, 12 to the Square, 14 to 
W the Boultin, 5 tothe Rondel, and 2 to the Fillet of the Aftra- 
gal under the Boultin, and 19 to the Neck. The Aftragal un- 
der the Neck contains 10 fuch parts, of which 6 ~ goes to the 
Rondel, and 3 ito the Fillet. Ihave defcrib'd it by J itruvius’s 
Terms, for Scammozzi mentions nene of them. 
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Palladio (alfo) makes the Capital of the fame heighth with} 
Vitruvius, which he divides into 3 parts, the uppermoft off} 
which he fubdivides into § parts, 2 of which go to the Cimatium|| 
[which Vitruvius calls the Cimatum] and is again fubdivided into} 
3 parts, one of which goes to the Liffella, or Annulet [ which} 
Vitruvius calls a Fillef\ and the other 2 to the Scima-reda,)| 
[which is an O--G, as "tis defcrib’din this Number] and the o- 
ther 3 of the firft Sub-divifions of this part goes to the Abacus) 
[which Vitruvius in this Number calls the Square] The 2 d, of) 
the 3 grand Divifions of the Capital, is fubdivided into 2 parts,| 
2 of which go tothe Ovolo, or Echinus [which Vitruvius (N. 20H 
calls a Boultin’] and the other to the Annulets under it, which} 
are 3, andare equal. The 3d. principal part goes tothe Hy. i 
potrachelium, or Frize [which Vitruvius calls the Neck] The A- j 
‘frragal under the Neck, isashigh as all the 3 Annulets, = 
4. Ionick.] According to Vitruvius is made thus, divide the | 
Semidiameter ofthe Body of the Column below into 18 parts, 
take 19 fuch parts, of which 3 of em muft go to the Cima 
tum, 1 tothe Fillet, and 2 to the Cima [or O--G] under if, 
Then take 4 parts for the Trochilus of the Volute, or Scroll [the 
Trochilus is that Member from wheuce the Scroll begins then! 
take 4 parts from the Boultin [which is 1 of a Circle] whic muft * 
be Carv’d with Eggs,and Anchors. Then take 2 parts for the 
Aflragal under the Boultin, the Afbragal is Carv’d with Beads, 
and hasa Fillet om each fide of it, each 4 of the whole. | Thet 
the 6 remaining parts muft goto the half of the Volute below. 
Then take 3 more fuch parts, which muft go to make the re, 


mainder of the Frieze, or Neck of the Capital, and 3 more fuch , 
parts for the A/fragal under theNeck, of which one part goes, 
to the Fillet. m4 
Scammozzi's Defcription of the Ionick Capital is fo blind, that, 
¥ think none is ever the wifer forit. And Palladio’s Defcripti-, 
on agrees with Vitruvius’s. oe, 
s. Corinthian.) According to Vitruvius, the heighth of this’ 
Capital (by the Aftragal at the bottom _) is equal to the Diame- 
ter of the Body of the Column below, 4 part of which goes to 
the Abacus (which confifts of a Boultin, a Fillet, and Plinth, 
f which is but a larger Fillet] the Abacys being fub-divided into’ 
2 parts,r of ‘em goes to the Bou/rin, and a third part of the'next 
' goes to the Fillet, and the reft to the Plinth. The heighth of | 
the Aftragal below the Capital, is -2, part of the Diameter of the 
Body of the Column below, and isdivided into 3 parts where-— 
of the Fillet contains 1 part, and the Bou/tin 2. i | 
Scammozzi makes this Capital r £ Diameter of the Column | 
high, which divided into 75 parts, 4 of ’em go the Boultin, % 
to the Fillet, and 9 tothe Plinth, and the reft to the Neck. 
Palladis alfo makes the heighth of this Capital equal to the 
whole Diameter of the Body of the Column below and 2 part, 


ore, which is allowed to the Abacus; by which I underftand 
}: means all the Mouldings above the Acanthus Leaves. 

6. Roman, or Compofite.| Vitruvixs makes, and divides this 
Jipital like the Corinthian , and fo does Scammozzi, and Pale 
dio, only the Carving of this is fomewhat different from 
hat. 


Carcafs. 


te What. | The Timber-work (as it were the Skeleton } of 4 
loufe, before it is Lathed, and Plaifter’d. 


@ 


1) 2. Price of Framing.) The Price of Framing the Carcafs of @ 

Joufe (in the Countrey) as Workmen inform me, is about 85: 

1 |r Square, if the Workman pay for the Sawing ; if not but a- 
Tout 45. 6d. per Square. 


Cariatides, 


In Architecture are Statues of Women, which ferve inftead 
of Pillars. 


Carpenter's. 


1. Work] The feveral kinds of Work done by Carpenters, 
‘in relation to Building ) with their Prizes, and Methods of 
featuring them, dc. are too many to be comprehended under 
his fo general word of Carpenter’s-work and therefore I thalk 
efer them totheir Particulars, (as Framing, Flooring, Roofing, 
yc. ) where they will much more readily be found. it ot 
“2° Bill to make.) A Carpenter's Bill theuld be made after this 
manner. . 


Mr. William Liberal of London, bis Bill of Ma- 
terials bad of, and Work done by Tho. Trueman, 


June 24. 1702. 


I. S. as 


For 17 Load of Oaken-timber, at 225. theLoad. 18—14—00| 
For 28 Load of Fir-timber, at 35 s. the Load. —49—00—04, 
For 130 Feet of Qaken-plank,2 Inches thick, at 3 Mo nice imal 

the Foot. ——— —_—— ‘ 
For 17 M.of rod. Nails, at 65. the M.--- -0§—02—-04, 
For 7 + C. of Deals, at 6 l. 5s. the C.——— oo 4 — 1 7 
For 29 {b. of large Spikes, at 4 d. the 1b. ————" 00 —09 074 
For 8 Weeks Work for my felf, at 3 s. the Day.-— 7—04-—=04, 
For 8 Weeks 2 Days Work for my Man, att Pa 

as. 6d. the Day. _ RCT tes 


Sum 1s 


But, Note, If the Carpenter do not Work by the Day, the! 
he Writes, For fo many Square of Roofiag (at what Price the’ 
agree upon per Square) fo much Money. Likewife. for fo mani 
Square of Flooring, at fo much per Square, fo much Money. A’ 
fo for fo many Square of Partitioning, at fo much per an | 
fo much Money. And for fo many Square of Geiling-joyft 
dc. The Windows they fet down either at fo much per Ligh 
or fomuch per Window. The Door-cafes at fo mucha piec 
either with, or without Doors. The Mantle-trees, Taffels, ¢; 
at fo mucha piece. The Lintelling, Guttering, €ornifh, Wii, 
dow -boards, dec. at fo much per Foot. Stairs, at fo much pi 
Step, or fo much a Pair, ge ys i 

Ht 


Car-toofes,tougzes,-touches. i 


(\! 


in Architeéture are much the fame as Modilions; only the 
are fet under the Cornifh in Wainfcoting, and thofe under t, 
Cornifh at the Eves of a Houle. Some Workmen call the. 
Daniele: OF Tee ne os qT 
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Cartridges, 


ay 


| in Architedtu¢e are the fame as Cartoozes. 


Cart-natls. 


V. Nails. 
Cafeing of Timber-work. 


|} i. What. | isa Plaiftering of a Houfe all over on the out-fide 
with Mortar ; and then ftriking it (by a Ruler) with the corner 
ofa Trowel, of the like, tomake it refemble the Joynts of. 
P)stone ; that fo the whole Houfe may feem to be Barlt of 
‘) jStone. 
T] 2. Of the beft way of doing it.| Experienced Workmen tell 
}inc, That it ought to be done upon Heart-laths, becaufe the 
# Mortar will decay the fape ones in a little time: And tho’ i¢ 
Be more work to Lathit with Heart, than with Sap-laths ; yet 
tis better for the Mortarto hang to, becaufe Heart-laths are 
Jnarroweft, and they ought to be clofer together for Mortar 
‘han for Lome. They alfo tell me, that they commonly ufe to 
Jay it onin 2 Thickneffes, viz. the laft before the firft is dry. 
I) 3. Ofits Price.| I have put out this kind of Work to Plats 
iiftcrers for 3d. or 4d. the Yard, including Doors and Win- 
lows (i.e. meafuring it as if there were none] and for 6 d. pev 
Yard, excluding Doors and Windows [i.e deducting them 
from the whole. | 


Cafe of Glafs. 


4. Crown. A Cafe of Crown-glafs(as a Glazier in Londo ine 
forms me_) contains 24. Tables, each Table being Circular, or 
“\nearly fo, and (as.¥ obferv’d) about 3 Foot 6 Inches, or 3 Foot 
8 Inches Diameter. V. P. Glafs, N. 3. 
| 2. New-caftle.| The fame Gentleman fells me, that they have 
| 35 Tables of New-ca/tle-glafs to the Cafe ; and chat there fhould 
be 6 Foot of Glafs ina Table: Iam fure there is as much (and 
more) in one of them [ faw in his Ware-houfe ; for Pobferyed 
ythem to be much of the Formof a Corner-tie fuppos'd to be 
}, preft out flat; and by meafuring one of them; I found him to 
"be about 3 * Foot onthe upper or Circular End, and about 18 
or 20 Inches on the lower and oppofite end, and the Perpen- 
| dicular heighth about 3 Foot. Mr‘ Leyburn (and Mir. Wing 
|| ie ee ot eg from 
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from him) fays. That a Table of New-cajile glafs contains about / 
s Foot, and that 45 of thefe Tables go to a Cafe. | 

3. Normandy. } Mr. Wing fays, That 25 Tables make a Cafe of 


Normandy Glafs. 
Cafement, 


In Architecture is ahollow Moulding. Some Architects make it } 
%, of a Circle, others 3. Ii 


Cafements, 
1.What. | In Archite&ure are Windows Co open. ( 
2. Price.\ Mr. Leybourn fays they are valu'd (according to | 
their largenefs, and the goodnefs of their Workmanfhip in their 
Locks and Hinges,) from 35. to 205. aCafement. As Cafe- 
ments are about 2 ? Foot long, about 4 s.or 4s. 6 d.Ja piece.Fold- 
ing-cafements of the like fize, with Bolts, Hinges, ¢yc- about 12, |) 
or 13.5. the pair , and large Folding-cafements, 16, 18, OF 2055 | 
the pair. Mr. Wing fays, they are worth7d, or 8d. the Pound, ' 
fome 9 d. viz. Folding-cafements. Some Smiths in London ask'd | 
me 6d. per Pound for Cafements, others faid they were worth 
more, if they had Locks to them , but 6d. was their Price, if) 
they made them with Turn-bouts (or Turn-buekles, as fome | 
calltd “em )or Cock-fputs, and Pull-backs at the Hind-fide to pull " 
them to with. OneSmith told me,: he would make them for 
gd. per Pound. ¥ know fome Smiths in the Countrey, make | 
fem by the Foot (meafuring the whole Circumference round by 
the ou‘er edge of the Cafement; thus, if a Cafement be 2 Foot ! 
jong,and 1! Foot broad, they reckon him 7 Foot.) A Smith ! 
at Ryeask’d me 9 @. per Foot for ordinary Cafements, which E * 
think isdear; for in other Parts of Suffex, they profferd me to L 
make ’em for 6 d. per Foot, if ordinary ; but if fomething extras 
ordinary (as Folding-cafements, ¢yc-) then 8 @. per Foot. 

3. Of Painting.) Cafements are commonly Painted by the 
Piece, at three half-pence, 2d. or 34. a piece, according as; 
they are of bignefs. , 

4. Of Hanging. Glaziers in the Countrey tell me, That ’tis 
‘the Smith’s Work to hang up the Cafements ; and if they don't 
doit themfclves, they pay the Glaziers for doing it; who have 
ad. apiece for hanging of finall Cafements, aid 3 d. a piece 
for larze ones. 


“. Of Pining. | V. Glazing. N. EV. §« F+ 
\ 
Co fi. h 
mint 
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In Archite€ture a piece of Ti imber, or a Board, OF the like, 16 

aid to Caft, or to be Caft, when (by its own Drought, or Mot- 

fiure, or by the Drought, or Moifture of the Air, or other Ac+ 

|} cident) it alters its flatnefs, and ftraightnefs, and becomes 
crooked. 


Catadrome. 


4 


 Akind of Engine like a Crane, which Builders ufe ia liftiag 
up, and letting down any great Weighits. 


~ Cathe ta. 


A Perpendicular, or Plumb-line, falling from the Extremity 
_ of the under fide of the Cimatium (of the Jonick Capital) 
_ through the Centre of the Volute. 


Cavetto. 


The fame as Cafement. 


Cavazion. 


A Termof Architecture, fignifying the Under-digging, of 
) Hollowing of the Earth, for the Foundation of a Building. 

| Palladio fays, it ought to be the fixth part of the heighth of the 
whole Building. 


Caulicolt. 


The Carved Scrolls (under the Abacus ) in the Corinthian 
_ Capital. | 


— Ceiling. 


1. What.) In Architefture is the Lathing, and Plaiftering 4€ 
the top of a Room, upon the under-fide of the Joyfts of the 
next Room, or upon foyfts put up for that purpofe, (and call’d 
Ceiling-joyfts) if itbe in a Garret. Thefe Plaifter'd Ceilings 
are much ufed in England, beyond all other Countreys ; and they 
have thefe Conveniencies with ‘em, They make the Rooms 
much more lightfome ; are’excellent againft raging Fire; ai | ieee 
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ee ee f 
ftop the Paffage of the Duft, and leffen the Noife over-head, | 
and in Summer-time the Air of ‘the Room is fomewhat the |’ 
cooler for it. 

20 Of Meafuring. |-This Work iscommonly done by the Yard, 
(containing 9 Superficial Feet :_) And in taking their Dimenfi- | 
ons, if thie Room be Wainfcoted, they confider how far the |’ 
Cornifh bears into the Room, by putting a Stick Perpendicular |; 
to the Ceiling, clofe to the edge of the uppermoft part of the } 
Cornifh, and meafuring the Diftance from the Perpendicular | 
Stock to the Wainfcot , twice which diftance they always de-} 
duét from the length, and breadth of the Room taken upon the}; 
Floor, and the Remainder gives them the true length and breadth} 
af the Ceiling ; which if it be taken in Feet (as moft commonly} 
’tis) they Multiply one into the other, and divide the Produgt} 
-by 9, and the Quotient gives them the Content in Yards. ah 

3. Price.] Yn London the Workmanfhip (viz. Lathing, Plai-|/ 
fiering. and Finifhing) iscommonly reckon’d about two Pence | 
three Farthings per Yard. In Rutland, and fome Parts of Kent,| 
(as about Tunbridge-wells, &c.) 1 know they have 3 @. per Yard,| 
And in fome parts of Suffex, the Workmen tell me they hive |, 
4d. per Yard. But if the Workmen find all Materials, and Lath} 
it with Heart-oak-laths, then they commonly reckon about 1 5. ! 
per Yard, and with Fir-laths, about 8d. per Yard. 


Ceiling-joyfts, or Beams: 


y, What.|See Ceiling. N. ¥- : 
2, Of Meafuring. | The Work of putting up Ceiling-joyftsis, 
geafur’d by the Square; and therefore the length in Feet being. 
Multiply’d by the breadth in Feet, and 2 places of Figures be-. 
ing cut offon the Right-hand, what remains to the Left-hand is, 
Squares, and what is cut off isodd Feet, of which 25, make a. 
quarter, 50, half, and 75 three quarters of a Square. / 

3. Price. | Putting up of Ceiling-joyfts is worth 4 OF 5 J, 
Cfome Workmen tell me, they have 6s.) per Square. 


Cellars. 


i 
ui 


'y. What.] They are the loweft Rooms in a Honfe, the Ceilings 
“of which lie level with the Surface of the Ground, on which the, 
Houfe ftands, or at leaft but very little higher. | a 
sania Situation. | Sir Henry Wotton fays, They ought (unlefs the 
whole Houfe be Cellar’d) to be Situated oa the North fide of the 
Houfe, as needing a cooland frefh Air. f 
3. Of Digging.] They are commonly digged by the folid Yard 
containing 27 folid Feet; and therefore the length, breadth, 
and depth ia F cet, being all Multiply’d together, and is? 


if 


= 


ut divided by 27, the Quotient will give the Content in fo- 
d Yards. 
Cement. 


—y. What, in Architeéture isa ftrong, fticking, cleaving, or 


| hinding Mortar. 


2, To make. | There are 2 forts of Gement, which fome Brick- 
ayers ufe in Cementing of Bricks for fome kind of Mouldings, or 


})n Cementing a Block of Bricks (as they call it) for the Carving 


of Scrolls, or Capitals, or fuch like, dsc. One iscall’'d cold Ce- 


D nent, the other hot Cement ; becaufe theformer is made, and u- 


ed without Fire, but the latter is both made and ufed with 
tire. The cold Cement being accounted a Secret, is known but 
'o few Bricklayers 5 but the bot Cement iscommon. I fhall here 


‘ thew how to make them both. ) 


To make the Cold Cement. 
Take halfa Pound of old Chefhire-cheefe, pair off the Rind, 


J land throw it away ; cut or grate the Cheefe very fmall, and put 
Hlitinto a Pot, put toit about a Pint of Cows-milk, let i¢ ftand all 

‘Night, the next Morning get the Whites of 12 or 14 Eggs, 
|then take half a Pound of the beft unflack’d or Quick-lime that 
)}you can get, and beat it to Powder in a Mortar, then fift it 
Vthrougha fine Hair-five into a Tray or Bowl of Wood, or into 
‘Jan Earthen-difh, to which put the Cheefe and Milk, and ftir 
| them well together with a Trowel, or fuch like thing, breaking 
} the Knots of Cheefe, if there be any, then add the Whites of 
‘the Eggs, and temper all well together, and fo ufe it. This Ce- 
7} | ment willbe of a white colour ; but if you would have it of the 
) |colour of the Brick, put into iteither fome very fine Brick- 
| duft, or Almegram, not too much, but only juft to colour it. 


To make the Hot Cement. 


Take one Pound of Rozin, a quarter of a Pound of Bees- 


wax, half an Ounce of fine Brick-duft, half an Ounce of Chalk- 
“duff, or Powder of Chalk ; fift both the Brick-duft, and Chalk- 


duft through a fine Hair-five, (you may beat the Brick, and the 
Chalk in a Mortar, befere you fift it) boil all together 1n a Pip- 


kin, or other Veffel, about a quarter of an Hour, ftirring it all 


the while with an Iron, or a piece of Lath, or {ach like; ther 
takeitoff, and let it ftand 40F 5 Minutes, and it’s fit for 


je a Cr eee 
Note, That the Bricks that are to ‘be Cemented with thie 


| | kind of Cement, muft'bé made hot by the Fire before yor 
| {pread the Cement on them, and then rub them too and 150, 
et ro foal potent F ~ one 


éne upon another, as Joyners do, when they glew 2 Boards to- | 
at Saree ; se 


Chambers. 


y. What. Ina Building all thofe Rooms are call’d Chambers, 
that are fituated between the lowermoft (excepting Cellars )[ 
and the uppermoft Rooms. So that in fome Houfes there are | 
2, in others 3, or more Stories of Chambers, | 


2, Situation], Sir Henry Wotton tells us, That the principal i 
(Chambers of Delight (in a Houfe _) ought to be fituated towards}, 
‘the Eaft. : Pe hy 
"3. Proportions.| The length of a Well proportionate Lodg-| 

jng-chamber, ought to be the breadth, and half the breadth of|' 


( 


the fame, or fomewhat lef; but ought never to exceed that), 
Jength, for the height three quarters of the breadth will bea ( 
convenient heighth, aa as a 


Channel. 


( 
I 


Ta the Jonich Capital, is that part which is under the Abacus, . 
and lies open upon the Echinus, of Eggs, which has its Centers, ° 


or turnings on every fide, to make the V/olutes. oH 


Chapter, 
Yn Agchitedture fignifics the Top, or Head of a Pillar, Si 


Chanxcel, : " \ 

Vulgarly Chancel, the moft facred part of a Temple, or) 
Church, fo called from the Cancelli, or Lattices, which ancientlyi 
us’d to feparate that part trom the reft of the Church, Thei 
Greeks callit Adyton. ee SC te eae i etek | 
ee & (y Foe 


Chimneys. 


fign'd for the Conveniencv of Fireing, witha Tube, or Tunnel 
to convey away the Smock. 7 my 7 
2. Of Meafuring.| Tho’ Brick-layers, in making of Chimneys,’ 
docommanly agree by the’Hearth; yet they fometimes alfo! 
work by the Rod, asin other Brick-work , and then their Me.’ 
thod of taking their Dimenfions, isthuss i, ©, eR | 


¥. What.| A Chimney is a particular part of a Houle, de: 


| leet , 


oY ea 105 


| Ifthe Chimney ftand fingly, andalone, not leaning againft, 
|: being in a Wall, and it be wrought upright over the Mantle- 
ree tothe next Floor; they gird it about the Breft for the 
sngth, and take the heighth of the Story for the breadth, and 
Nhe thicknefs of the Jambs for the thicknefs. But if the Chim- 
Jiey ftand againft (or in) a Wall, which is before meafur’d with 
| he reft of the Building ; then the breadth of the Breft, or Front, 
//ogether with the depth of the 2 Jambs, is the length, the 
Jieighth of the Story, thebreadth, and the thicknefs of the 
|Jambs, the thicknefs. But if the Chimney ftand in an Angle 
) ofa Room, and have no Jambs; then the breadthof the Breft 
isthe breadth, the height of the Story, the length, and the 
Jchicknefs, the thicknefs. Then for the Shaft, [which is that 
joart which appears above the Tyling,] they commonly girt it a- 
“}pout inthe fmalleft part, for the breadth, and take the length of 
Ithe Shaft for the length, and they commonly reckon the thick- 
J nefs of both fides for the thicknefs, im confideration of ‘the 
)||Widths, Pargeting, and Scaffolding. 
+ Note. Here is nothing tobe dedutted for the Vacancy be- 
‘}twixt the Hearth, and the Mantle-tree, becaufe of the widths 
| andthe thickning for the next Hearth above. 3 
| The Dimenfions being thus taken in Feet, the Work is thus 
)meafur'd : Multiply each Particular length by his breadth, and 
‘/that Produ& by its thicknefS in half-Bricks, (i.e. by 2, for x 
VBrick thick, by 3, fors * Brick thick, and by 4, for 2 Bricks 
thick, ¢yc.] Add thefe Produétsinto one Sum, which divide'by 
73. and the Quotient will give the Content of the whole Ciim- 
J ney in Feet, at the Standard-thicknefs ofa Brick and half. Then 
| divide this Content in Feet, by 2721, and the Quotient will 
}be the Content in Rods. But, becaufe *tis difficult to divide 
}by 2724, you may do thus—-Add 2 Cyphers to the Right- 
hand of the Content in Feet, and then divide it by 27225, and 
the Quotient will be the Content in Rods, as before. And ,eve- 
Try 100, of the Remainder is one Foot of Work. Or 6807, of 
the Remainder, is+ of a Rod, 13613, 1s $aRod, and 20419 
is 4 ofa Rod. 
3. Price.| Mr. Leybournfays, That Chimneys are fometimes 
meafur'd, and paid for by the Rod, like other Brick-work: And 
fometimes, fays he, they are paid for by the Fire-hearth, 
at fo much the Fire-hearth ; which fays he) is various, from 20, 
to sos. the Hearth, And Mr.Wing fays, That Building of 
Chimneys for ordinary Buildings, with Architrave, Frieze, and 
Cornifh, is worth, from 1s. to 20s. per Hearth, according ‘to 
their heighth, and fubftance; and without Architrave, and 
Frieze, from 10s. to 205. But in great Buildings, fays’he, (fi 
fuppofe he means in his Countrey of Rutland, ) they are ufually 
|| done by the Foot, viz. at about 6d. per Foot. I know ‘they 
_ are commonly built in Landon, and about Tunbridge-wells, a a- 
Neca out. 


CH 
leah eer 
bout 15 5. per Hearth: But fome Workmen in Suffex tell me,|! 
they have 20 s. and fometimes 25 5. per Hearth for building of} 
“em. av ly 
; 4. Rules about Timbers near “em, | 1. Let no Timber be Jaid|’ 
within 12 Inches of the fore-fide of the Chimney-jambs. 2. Let} 
all Joyfis on the back of any Chimney be laid with a Trimmer, / 
at 6 Inches diftance fromthe Back. 3. Let no Timber be laid |i 
within the Tunnel of any Chimney, i) 

§. Proportions. | Palladio lays down the following Proportions, |’ 
for the breadths, and depths of Chimneys, (on the in-fide) 
and for their heighth tothe Mantle-tree. mt 


H 


) 


Chimueys in 


coe 


Breadth. 


Heighth. 


EN epee. 


Depth. 


Halls, 6, 7, or 8 Foot. |4 7, or 5 Foot. (2 4,0r 3 Foot. 
Chambers, gt. 6, or 7Foot. |4,0r 4 | Foot. }2,0r 2 4 Foot. y 
Studies and i 


4, 47,0F 5 Foot. 4,0F 4 * Foot. 


ROTTS TET 


2,.0r21 Fo 1 
Wardrobes.§ | ,or 2) Foot 


Neverthelefs, in thefe Points, the Workman ought rather to 
be guided by the Modern Fafhions, than by the words of this 
ancient Architect. a 

6. To prevent Smoaking.] Mr. Lucar (in his Solace,) advifeth, 
to leave 2 holes (one over another) on each fide of the Chim- 
ney, one flopeing upwards, and the other downwards, or elfe 
to place 2 Pipes (in the fame Pofition) on each fide of the 
Chimney, Through thefe holes, or Pipes, fayshe, the Smoak 
will eafily pafs out of any Tunnel, which way foever the Wind 
blow. I cannot tell how this may take effeét ; but to me it 
feems buta Fancy. 1 think Philippe de 'Orme's Advice is bet- 
ter, who propofes to provide a hollow Brafs-ball of a reafona-, 
ble Capacity, with a little hole on one fide for the Reception of, 
Water. (I thinkit were better made with a fhort Nofe to 
skrew off, when tis fild with Water ; and then the hole at the, 
end of this Nofe needs not to be bigger than that at the {mall 
end of a Tobacco-pipe..) This Ball being fill’d with Water, i 
to be placed (with the hole upwards) upon an Iron-wire, that 
- fhall traverfe the Chimney (a little above the Mantie-tree, atthe 
ordinary heighth of the greateft Heat, or Flames ; and wher 
the Water ishot, it will be rarify’d, and break out of the hole. 
in a windy Vapour 3 which will force up the Smoak, that other- 
wife might linger in the Tunnel by the way, and oftentimes re 
vert, It were good tohaye 2 of thefe Balls, one of them may 
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ply the place of the other, when tis exhaufted , or for a need, 


w the Fire in the mean time.. 
T have feen on the top of fome Chimneys, a fort of Fane, or 
eather-cock, (fome call it a beggar-man) whofe back-fide is co- 
4 with Plates of Tin; fo that which way foever the Wind be, 
can never keep down the Smoak inthe Chimney;but it always 
Annes ont free, and undifturb’d. I have known this laft Con- 
vance help Chimneys, that before Smoak’d very much. But 
TV sclieve the ingenious Carpenter, and Bricklayer might pre- 
nt the Smoaking of any Chimney, by a due Situation of the 
Woors of the Room, and an apt falling-back of the Back, and 
Ninvenient gathering of the Wings, and Breft, of the Chim- 
y. But how, and in what manner this is to be done, I matt 


fer tothe next Opportunity. 


Chimney-books. 


(1. What.| Thefe are Hooks of Steel, or Brafs, put into the 
umbs of the Chimney, in each Jamb one, for the handle of 
te Fire-pan, and Tongs to reft in. 

2. Price.| The Steel-hooks are commonly about 1 s. the 
rir, and the Brafs ones, about 2s. the pair in London; for fo 
by have there bought ‘em. 


Chimney-jambs. 


| The fides ofa Chimney, commonly coming out Perpendicu- 
ily (tho? fometimes Circularly) from the Back; on the Extre- 
nities of which the Mantle-tree refteth, Alfo, fee Corner- 


tone. 


Chimney-pieces. 


4. What.) Certain Mouldings of Wood, or Stone, ftanding 
sn the fore-fide of the Jambs, and coming over the Mantle- 


eC us.t 
"2. Price.| Chimmey-pieces of Free-ftene, wrought plain, are 
vorth ros. butthere may be fuch Mouldings wrought in ’em, 
‘ys with their Coves, and other Members, may be worth 20, 30, 
pr 40 5.4 piece. Chimney-pieces of Egyptian, oF black, Fleak’d- 
marble, or of Rance, or Liver- colouy’d-marble, are worth (of an 
P ordinary fize) 12, OF 141. a-piece. Chimney-pieces of Wood, 
jare alfo of differcnt Prices, a5 10, 12, Or 14. tO 205. a piece, 
© lore or lefs, according to their largenefs, goodnefs of the Stuff, 
F jand Curiofity in the Workmanfhip. si 


g- Paint: 


63 | er CO: 
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3. Painting.] They are bontril Painted sd’by" the Piece, 
about 2 s.a piece, more or lefs, according to the goodnefs 
the Work, and largenefs of the Chimney-pieces. 


Chaptrels. 
V. Arches. N. 6. 
Cima. 
V. Capital. N.4. 


Cima: tim -tiune, 


¥. Capital. N. 3- 


Cima-reGa. 
As Seima-reta. | 
Cimbia. 

“VW. Pedeftal. N. 
Cindure. ' 
V. Pedeftal. N. : ie ' 
) 
Cilery. | 


A Termin Architeéture, fignifying the Drapery or a 
that is wrought upon the Heads of Pillars. 


Cimelhark, 


‘In Architecture is a Veftry, or Room where the Plate, Ye 
ments, and other rich things belonging to the Church are 4 


Cifferns. 


1. What.\ They are Veflels, made to ferve as Receptacles 
Rain, or other Water, for the neceflary ufes of a Family. 
2. To make.] \f youdefign to make your Cifterns under your 
))ufe as a Celiar, which is the beft way to preferve your Wa- 
}- for culinary Ufes ; then may you lay your Brick or Stone 
th Terrace, and it will keep Water very well, Or you may 
ake a Cement, to join your Brick or Stone withal, witha Com- 
fition made of flacked fifted Lime, and Lin-feed Oy], temper- 
together with Tow or Cotton-wool. 
Or you may lay a Bed of good Clay, and on that lay your 
icks for the Floor; then raife the Wall round about, leaving a 
Javenient {pace behind the Wall to ram in Clay, which may be 
me as faft as you raife the Wall: So that when ‘tis finifh’d, 
vill be a Ciftern of Clay, walled withia with Brick, and being 
@})aCellar, the Brick will keep the Clay moift ; (althe’ empty 
Water) that will never crack. This (fays Mr. Worliage) 
have known to hold Water perfectly well, ina flha- 
place, tho’ notina Cellar. Thus inaGarden, or other place, 


ay fuch a Ciftern be made in the Earth, and coverd over 5 
¢ Rain-water being convey’d thereto, by declining Chanvels 
S\nning toit. Alfo, in, or near Houfes, may the Water that 


ils from them be conducted thereto. 
Clamp. 


} 1. What] A Clamp is a kind of Kiln built above Ground (of 
§ }icks unburnt) for the burniag of Bricks. 

| 5 How made, and how Bricks are burnt init.) An ancient and 
:perienced Workman, that has made and burnt many Thou- 

ndsof Bricks, tells me, That they build their Clamps much 
ter the Method that the Arches are built in Kilns, viz. With 
) Vacuity betwixt each Bricks breadth, for the Fire to afcend 
;; but with this difference, that inftead of Arching,. they 
lafs-over, or over-fpan, as they phrafe it, ze. they lay the end 
¥ one Brick about half way over the end ofanother, and fo, till 
“oth fides meet within half a Bricks length, and then a bonding 
rick at the, top finithes the Arch. They make. the Mouth, 
J vhere the Fire is to be put in) about, 2 | Foot wide, and about 
} Foot high, and then they begin to trufs over, which they do 

“or 3 Bricks in heighth ; which with a bonding Brick on the 
»p, will clofe up the Arch. But after they have begun, make 
ie Place to receive the Fuel (before it is clofed at the top) they 
“UL it almoft full with wood, and upon that lay Sea-coal, then 


Jeing over-fpan'd like aa Arch, on all the Surface tiey ftrew 
| Sea- 
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Sea-coal, and then they lay another Courfe of Bricks the othg 
way, laying them at a little diftance from one another, an) 
ftrewing Sea-coal upon them: And thus they continue, layin 
one Courfe one way, and the other another (and ftrewing Sea) 
coal betwixt each Courfe) till they come to 8 or 1@ Foot hight 
according as the Clamp is to be of bignefs. This being done!’ 
they fire the Wood, and that fires the Coal ; which being al 
burnt out, the whole Clamp of Bricks is burnt. 


Clamp-nails. 


VY. Nails. N. 3. 


Clafp-nails. 


V. Nails. Ne 4 


Cleaving 
Of Laths, Pales, Shingle, and Timber. V. Laths, Pales, doc, 


Cleer-fiory-window. . 
V. Window. N. ‘ 
Clench-natls. 
V. Nails. Ne 5 ) 
Clinkers. 


Thofe Bricks are fo call’d by fome( which having naturally mac!’ 
Nitre, or Salt-peter inthem, and lying next the Fire in tht 
Clamp, or Kiln, )by the violence of the Fire they are run, anc 
are glazed over. Byer 


Cloift ef. m | 
A clofe and feparate Habitation, where Friars; Monks, an 
Nuns live retir’d from the World. Alfo along Place cover’ 


with a Floor, or Elat-fond, fupported by Pillars. V. P. Archi 
RaeN ae Cayce at 


Be 


A general Name for any very {mall Room. The Contrivance of 
lofets in moft Rooms, now fo much ufed (and fo ufeful) is one 
reat Improvement of Modern Architecture. 


Clout-nails. 
| V. Nails. N. 6. 


Clout-brads. 


a VY. Brads. N. 


Cockle. fiairs. 


# | As Winding-ftairs. Y. Stair-cafe. N. ITI. 


Coins. 
As Quoins. 
Collorino: 
V. Capital. N. 2. 
Colledge. 


| A Place fet apart for the Society, and Cohabitation of 
§ students. 


Collar-beam. 


& Beam fram’d crofs betwixt 2 Principal Rafters. 


Column. 


Column. 


1. What.] A Column, in Architeéture isa round Pillar for Sap}’ 
port and Ornament. } mI 
2. Parts | Every Column (in the largeft Senfe) confifts of 4 
principal Parts, viz. Pedeftal, Bafe, Body, Capital, Architraye| 
Frieze, and Cornifh ; each of which fhall be handled in theiy, 
proper places of the Alphabet. | 
3. Kinds. Architeéts reckon § Orders or Kinds of Column 


l! 


viz. Tufcan, Dorick, fonick, Corinthian, and Roman, Compo,’ 
fica, or Compound Order. I fhall (here) fay fomething to eacl, 
of thefe, in their Order. | 

4. Tujcan.} The whole heighth of this Column, and the height! 
of each principal Pare thereof, according to feveral Authers, 19 
as in the following Table. 


‘u= WVhole Pede- Bafe Body (Capi- Archi- Lingece 


werthth\fial. © lral. trave. | | 
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)) Note (1. ) That in this, cand the 4 following Tables of the 
Jeighths of Columns, and their Parts ; I have taken pains to res 
ace all my Author’s Dimenfions to Modules and Minutes ; rec- 

de a Module the Diameter of the Body cf the Column, jult 

| joove the Bafe ; and.a Minute the Goth. part of a Module. (2.9 
)\hat the heighth of the Body ofa Column, is reckon’d from the 
bp of the Bafe, tothe top of the eee under the Capi- 
val. . 

)) §. Dorick.| The whole ‘heighth of this Column, and the 

) jeighth of each principal part thereof, according to feveral Au- 

Pjhors, isas.in this Table. 
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6. ionich,) 
heighth of each principa 
thors, is as in this Table. 


The Cane heighth. of this Column, and the. 
1 part thereof, according to feveral Au 


Archi- Frieze Cornil 
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do 35/0 = 2.8fo 
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4, Corinthian.) The whole heighth of this Column, and th 
heighth of each principal Part thereof, according to feveral Au 


thors, is as in this Table. 


j Se eae iserare Tarcmmeeny aeTT 
Whole yPede- |Baje Body apie Arcbi- ti ry Arcos ia viene jcorni” 
beighth fiat - a) 


Mo. Mo. Mi M. Mi. Mi. Mo. Mi) ids. Mo. Mo. M9 Mo. Mi. Mo. Mi. Mo. 


\ 


16 of 30/0 30/8 2011 300 ee 
ie : K 
16 rae 3 {0 30 $ 20 450 asi 
rey, aa 
13° gal?) 300 |. 30 Aon s5{t 540 36 0 28!, ei 
pinay Pe i oath ‘ ia 4 a te 
teed 423)3 _cfo 30 a § . rele 390 s' 30 4 


8. Roman Compofita, or Compeund.) The whole heighth of thi 
Column, and the heighth of each principal pare thereof, accor 
ding to feyeral Authors, is as in this Table. | 


Ty 
ie 1 


ra 7 


Ns Voeighth \ fal 


whole \Pede- Bafe ) 


mes, Mi.|M)_Mi.\Mo. Mi |M. Mi 


16 65)3  30°l0 3088 


. Of Diminifhing. | Columns of ‘every Order muft be fo formed, 


i): the upper part of the Body be lefs than the lower.5 _whica dims 
it hing muft be more or lefs, according to the proportion of “their 
I zhths; and is to begin from one third part of the whole Shaft 
I ivards, [7. e. the lower third partis to be of an equal bignefs al 
‘ich Philander prefcribes (by his own precife meaturiag of ancient 


mans) as themoft graceful Diminution. And for the quantity to 


ldiminifhed, Archite@ts lay down this Rule. 


Tufcan Sr 
Dorick | cy Ae 
That the ¢ Ionick Column, be * ppare 
| Corinthian aX 
| Compound 1 


aller at the top, juft underthe Capital, tha below, juft #- 


"4ve the Bafe, i. e. the Diameter of 


- Tofcan 
bea Dorick © 
the top, of the < Ionick 
be JCorinthian 

Compound 


Hisar Aavippee, 


-e Diameter of the Column below. 


t Colouts, 


Aereae) 
ne, 
4 


|The Principal Colours us’d in Painting of Hovfes, dc. Mrall be 
" jéated’ of intheir proper places. 


tz Com: 


Compofite Order. 


-y. Column. N. a 


Compartition. 


By. this Term, Architeéts underftand a graceful, and 
ufeful Diftribution of the whole Ground-plot of an Edifice; 
into Rooms of Office, and of Reception, oF Entertain, 


ment. 


| 


Compartment, 


In- Architecture, is a particular Square (for an Infcription, 0% 
fome other Device) marked out in fome Ornamental Part of 
Building. | | 


Concamerateé- 


- To make an Arched Roof, as in Vaults, dc. to Ant 
over. iit 


Conclave, ) 


In Architecture, is a Clofet, ot Inner-chamber. h 


Condingte et 
| : b 
Sewers, or Gutters to convey away the Suillage of a Honle 


in thefe (fays Sir Henry Wotton) Art! ould.imitate Nature, 1” 
feparating thofe ignobleConveyances: from the Sight; ane 
(where there wants a running, Water, )fhould place them in thi 
moft remote, and loweft part of the Foundation, with fecre: 
vents paffing up through the Walls, (like a Tunnel) to the wid 
Air; which all talian Artifts commend, for, the. difcharge:¢ 
noifome Vapours; tho’ elfewhere to my knowledge itt! 
practifed, . 

| 


Conge. 
| 


 Gonges, 


| | rahe ok / 
In Archite@ture, are the Rings, or Ferrils, heretofore us'din 
ie Extremities of Wooden-pillars, to keep’em from fplicting, 
‘\fterwards imitated in Stone-work, 


3 


Contramure, 


, In Architecture, isan Out-wall, built about the Wall of a 
Copeing of Walls. 


1) 1. What.) The Copeing ofa Wall is the Top, or Cover of 
|), made floping to carry off the Wet. — Eigety 
|) 2. Price.] I have known Brick-walls (of 1 + Brick thick) co- 
“Jed with Stone, for 4 d. per Foot, lineal, (or running) Meafure ; 
he Workman drawing the Stones into this Price. 
|) 3. Drawing of Stones, for- Thave known 1 d. per Foot given 
) or drawing the Stones for Copeing of Walls. 


Corbel, 


|| A thert piece of Timber laid into a wall, with its end ftlick- 
Jig out fome 6, or 8 Inches, more or lefs, accordingas the Oc- 
Jafion requires: The ander-fide of the end fo fticking out, is, 
‘>metimes cut into the Form of aBoultins fometimes of an 
| | -G, fometimes ofa Face, and fometimes of other Forms, ac- 
" jording to the Fancy of the Workman; the upper-fide is flat 
ind plain. Corbels are commonly placed (for Strength-fake) 
mmediately under the middie of the Semi-girders of a .Plat- 
orm; and fometimes under the ends of the Camber-beams 5 
| jut then'they are commonly, placed a Foot or 2 below the 
) 3eam, and apiece of Timber ftands upright (clofe by the Wal!) 
/ rom the Corbel to the Beam. 


; Cor bet S; 


‘Holes teft in the Walls Of ancient Churches, ¢'c. for Images 
‘o Ttand in, ; 


Tap vam Corin: 


Corinthian Order. 


V.Column. N. HI. 


Corner tiles. 


y. Tiles. N.Y. 


Corner tones. 


i. What. | Are 2 Stones, (commonly of Rigate, or Bire-fto i 
of which there ftands one in each Jamb of a Chimney. The. 
Faces are hollow in the breadth, being a certain Sweep of], 
Circle. The breadth of each Stone is equal to the breadth |, 
the Jam); and their heighth reaches from the Hearth fo tl, 
Mantle- tree. bain RR ee ee he: 1 

2. Price.] I have bought of thefe Stonés in London for 20), 
Per paint hana & Te AwOn Obl tT ae 


- * 


Cor nice-niyfh, aan! 
fF 


x. What} A Cornifh in Architedture, is the uppermoft of tt 

4 principal parts of aColumn. V.Column, N. 2. Cornifhes a’: 
alfo placed on the top of Wainfcot, and under the Eves of Ho’ 
ESO OTe. ll ue ene irl . 
2. Kinds] There are as many kinds of Cornifhes, as the!’ 
“are Orders ot Columns, viz. Tufcan, Dorick, Ionick, Corint! 
an, and Compofite ; to which may beadded, Plain, Cantalive 
Modilion, aud Coveing Cornifhes: Of all which I fhail tre 
in their Ordér.s 1 Ha ie , sae | 
3. Tifean.| According to Vitruvius, the whole heighth of tl 
Tufcan-cornifh is 4a Module ; which height being divided in’ 
“4 grand Divifions, the uppermoft of “em goes to the Boulti 
‘and Fillet under it; and this-Divifion being fub-divided into. 
parts, 3 of ‘em'goto the Bou/tin, and 1 to the Fillet. The 2ne: 
grand Divifions go to the Carona, or Crown, [which is flat ar 
plain,) And the lowermoft grand Divifion goes to the Cim. 
tum Which being again divided into 3 parts, the uppermo. 
of ’em goes to the Fillet, and the other 2 to the Czma, or 0- 
The ProjeGure of the whole Cornifh, (as alfo of each Memb: 
thereof.) hemakesto be equal to its hefghth ; and the und: 
fide of the Corona he divides into 11- parts, whereof he gives 
to the #il/et, and 1 to che Denticle, and fo Alternately ; for’t 
fittins (fays be} to have 3 as deep as they are large. — 
According to Scammozz?, the whole heighth of this Co 
nif) i 39 Minutes, - ahd the heighth of each Particul, 
Member thereof (beginning at the top, and defcendir 
| ordesly. 


M 
| 
\\ 
I) 


eaten ete ere 
derly,) is as follows ; The upper Lift, or Plint of the 
snifh, 3 m.the Supercilium, Lift, Tinea, or Eyebrow 1 3m. 
e upper Scima, or 0-G. 8 m.the Lift under it 14m. the Corona, 
5) crowng im. the Lift, 14m.the Scima, or greater 0-G 
Jn. (here's rm. left betwixt, for the depth of the Dentils) 
'e Supercilium, or Lift, 1 4m. the Scimatium, or little 0-G 
m. the Ziff 2m. , 
) palladio makes the whole heighth of this Cornifh 44m. 
Vnereof the Lift at the top is 3 4m. the Scima Refaiom. | 
ie Lift under him 21m, the Corona 10m. the Boultin 9m. - 
Sihe Lift 1 4m, and the Cavetto, or Hollow 7 +.m. 
} 4. Dovick,| Vitruvius makes 2 different Fafhions of Dorick 
Nornithes; the whole heighth of one of emis 4a Module, which 
ivided into 2 grand Divifions,one of em, (viz. the upper one) 
,again divided into 8 parts, of which 1 part goes to the Liff 
tthetop, and the other 7 to the 0G. The other grand Di-- 
5fion is fabdivided into 4 parts, of which the uppermoft, and 
pwermoft parts go to the 2 Cimatums, andthe 2 middle parts 
o to the Corona, the Lift of each of thofe Cimatum’s is 4-of the 
) whole Cimatum. The whole heighth of the other fafhion’d - 
Sornifh is 40 m. which divided into 9 parts, 2 fhall go to the 2 
Veacia’s, 1.to the Thorus, or Boultin above ’em, 2 to the Modili- 
ins above that, 2 to the Crown, and 2 to the Cima, or 0-G at the 
Atop. The Modilions, as alfo the Crown being divided, each into 
J3 parts, one of ‘em fhall go to their refpective Cimatum’s, of 
which their Lifts are each 4 of the whole. | | 
| According to Scammozzi, the whole heighth of this Cornifh is 
542 m. whereof the Liff at the top is 2m. the great 0-G 7 m. 
Pjthe Lift 1m. the little 0-G 3 me the Corona 8 m. the Liff 1m. 
I. |the Cafement 2 m. the Boultin 5 m. the Lift 1m. the Square 7 m. 
Di the Lift 1m. and the Boulfingm. 
 Palladio, in his Verbal Defcription of this Cornifh, makes the 
),| whole heighth of him to be 35m.but in his Figure ’tis but 337m. - 
1, Of which the Lift at the top is 24m. the Scima Retta, or 0-G 
63m, the Lift 1m, the Scima Reverfa 3 3m. the Corona 8 m. 
§ | the Ovolo, or Boultin 6m. the Lift a m. and the Cafement at the 
P}) bottom 5m. = iit ity Mens 
| $+ Tonick,| The whole heighth of thisCornifh, according to 
| Vitruvius, is about $2 +m. He defcribes 2 fafhion'd Cornifhes in 
this Order ; in one of them he divides the whole heighth into 
11 parts, the 2 uppermoft of which goes to the Cimatum, and the 
Boultin under it; and this fpace being fub-divided into 6 parts, 
_ 2 of "em goes to the Fillet of the Cimatum, 2 to the 0-G, and ¥ 
to the Boultin. The next 2 grand Divifions go to the Corona. 
The next 3 grand Divifions go to the Cartoufes, and the Cima- 
tum over “em; and this {pace being divided into 5 parts, 
3 of ’em makes the Cimatum, of which the Fillet is + of the 
whole. Then 1 2o0f the next grand Divifion goes to the 
14 : Boul- 


2 eS 


Ah Boulti, and Fillet over it, of whictr the Fillet-is 3 part: of the}: 
hi) whole. Again, r* ofthe next grand) Divifions goes to the) 
Cafement, and Fillet over it, of which the Fillet is 4+ of thel/ 
whole. And.the laft grand Divifion goes to'the: Cimatum, off: 
which the Fillet is + part of the whole. Inthe: other fafhion’d} 
at Coraifh, he divides the whole heighth into: 6 parts;. theupper-|) 
WA moft of which goesto the 0-G, whereof its Fi/le¢ is * pant; thel, 
WA next grand Divifion being fab-divided into 3 parts, the upper- | 
moft of "em goes to the Cimatum, Cof whielnits Fillet is + part;)} 
and the other 2 to the Corona. The next 2 grand: Divifionsare}, 
fub divided into 5,parts, the uppermoft of which goes toi the}, 
Cimatum, Cof which its Fillet is + part) and the other 4 fo the} 
Cartoufes., The next grand Divifion being fuli-divided: intog 
perts, 3 of em go the Bowltin, and 1 to the Fillet under it. And}. 
the lft grand. Divifion being fyb-divided inte 4 parts, 3 ofi*em|) 
go tothe Calement, and 1 to the Cimatum, of which its Filler), 
4s\ }: part. | | ie ‘ike 
| Scammoggi: makesithe whole heighth of this Corniflr ¢2 m |) 
whereof the Lif-at the top is 2 m. the Scima ReSa 5 © mi the |i 
Lift x m. the Scima Reverfa 24m, the Corona 6 Lm. the Sade} 
ana Reverfa2 +m. the cartoufes7 m. the Box/tin 4m. the Liff 


= 


1m. the Square 5m: the Lift yim and the Boulting m. > 


Palladio makes the whole heighth of this Cornifh WE 3 aR) hy 
whereot the Lif at the topis2im. the Scima Retka 7 m. the | 
Lif t am. the Scimta Rewerfe 2 nw the Girone 8 me the Sax t 
pia Recia over the Modilions 24m, the odilions 7. mo the i 
Lift tm: the Ovalo, or Boultin gm. the Lif em. amd) the ég- | 
vettos Gy Aotiow som. i 1 
' &, Cirvinthian.\ Fhe whale heighth af this Cornifin according / 
to Fisravius. isabowt 1 Module. He deferibes 2 different fa’ 
fhiond Cornifhes in this order s in one of which he dividesthe ’ 
whole heighth into’<parts, the uppermoft of which goes tothe | 
O-G, of whicit its Millet is part. Then 9 of the next grand ’ 
Diviisous goes ta the Corone and €matum over it, of which 
ipace the Cimatign.is + part, and its Kiiket lof that. Fheni1 2 


of the next. grand Divuions goes to the Afediliong and Chnatum | 
over ‘em, of which {pace the Cimatuim is - part. And the laff | 
grand Divifion.go¢s to tue Boaltm, and «Fillets over and under | 
it ; aad’ this being divided into z parts, the lowermatt gocsto: | 
the Biitet, end the other 2 being agaim divided into: 6 parts, rt 
of ‘em: go to the Bowltia, and the other to the Biller over hime ° 
in. the’ .other fafhion’d Corniih, he divides the whole cherghth | 
into 9 paris, of which the two uppermoft being dividediinta q | 
parts, 2 of ‘em go to the 0-G, (whofe Fillet is = of the whole) | 
and the other to the Gunaturn ever the Corona,. (whole Bille 
is, yoftne whole.)) Thenext'2 grand: Bivifions zo-to the ca 
yond. ‘bhe next 2 grand Divifioms go to the Modilites; and the: ' 
Cimatug over "emi, i of this fpace goes: to’ the Cimutyin, (whofe 
Fiullevis , of the whole Cimatamy and the reft ta the Modilions. 

PERE, SOFTEE 6 CREED a Mere Sate ose a ec 
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inmate 
dhe next 2 grand Divifions go to the Boultin, and Fillet over and 
sdet it, whicly Fillets are each + of the whole. And the left 
and Divifion goes to the Cima at the foot of the Cormitlr. 
According to Scammozzi, the whole herghth of this Cornifh. 
46 im. whereof the Lift of the Scima Rechais 2m. the Sci- 
aRetha 6% m. tite Lif of the Scima Reverfa 1m. the Sctme 
everfaz im, the Falf-roundr { m. the Corena 7 4m. the Cr- 
yatum 3 J m. the Modilions 8 $m. the Lift 1m, the Boultia 
m. the Lift ¢m. andthe Scima § m. 
The whole heighth of this Cornith, accarding to Palladio, is 
om. whereof 2+ m. goes tothe Lift of the Scima Recta, the 
‘ima Reéta is 8 +m. the Lift? m. the Scina Reverfa 3m, the 
vona 7<m, the Lift of the 0-G over the Modilions ? m. the 
G22m.the Modilions 8 >m.the Boultin 4 , m. the Lift 1m. 
ne Boutin’ £m. the Lift rm.and’ the OG. 4 7m. 

7. Roman Compofita, or Compound.\ The whole heighth of 
lis Cornifh, according to.Vitruvits is equal to the Diameter 
‘the Colummabove, which is about 52 imi. He deferibes 2 
ferent fafltion’d Cornithes in this order , ane of which he di- 
des into 2 parts, the uppermoft of which goes to the 0-G, 
whofe Filletis 4 of the whole,) and the undermoft to the 
vona and Cimatume over it, and this Space being divided in- 
» 4 parts, 3 of ‘em goto the civona, and one tothe Cimatum, 
rholé Fillet is 2 of the whole Cimatum. i, 
|) Scamimozz? makes the whole heighth of this Cornifh43 m: 

id Palladioag m. but for the beighth of each particular 
vember, they leave us very muchinthe dark, for according 
> neither of them theSum of the Particulars will never make 
ne whole heightin': and befices Palladio fets down no Dimenfi- 
as to feveral of the Members of this Cornifh. So that T think, 
‘Mn is but little the wifer for what eny of thefe Authors fay 
this Cornifh. 

) 8. Gantalever.} Workmien tell me, hat thofe are call'd Can- 
iiver-Cornifhes, thet have Cantalivers under ‘em V.. Canta 

Vers Nat. .; 

9. Modilion.| Workmen teil me, Fitat Modilton-cornifhes 

Bic ‘uch as have Afodilions under em. V, Modilions, | 

10, Coving. | Workmen tell me, That they call thata Coving- 

) ornifh, which has a great Cafement, or Hollow init, which is 

}>mmonly Lathed and Plaifterd upon Compafs, Sprockets, or 
rackets, ; 

11. Price.| Some Cornifhes (fays Mr. Leybourn) are valued 
y the piece, dearer, or cheaper, according to their largencts, 
oodnefs of the Stuff, and curicfity of Workmanfhip: O- 
pers are meafur'd, andrated by the Foot Rumning-meafure, 1, ¢. 
y the Hamber of Feet in length only. Experienced Carpen- 
‘rs tellme, That for making of plain Cornifhes. (without any 
arving under the Eves of a Houte,they commonly have 1 ‘s per 

ary, 4) : ‘cot 


Foot, running-meafure. Mr.Wing tells us, That Cornifhes are 
valud according to their Nature, and Bignefs; a Modilion-| 
cormifh (of Free ftone) of 18, or 20 Inches thick, is worth,) 
(fays he,) 5 or 6 5. per Foot, running-meafure. Hel 
alfo tells us, (in Joyners Work, ) That a Modilion-cornifh) 
with its carved Work, is worth 75. per Foot. And a plain) 
Modilion-cornifh of 12, or 14 Inches, (fays he) will be worth) 
gs. Od. or 45. per Yard, running-meafure. A Brick-cor4/ 
nifh, (asfome Workmen tell me,) 2 s. 6 d. per Foot. I 


Corona. 


WV. Cornifhe 


Coving. 


1. What. V. Cornifh. N. 10. Alfo, Workmen tell me, That!’ 
Coving is alfo ufed in this Senfe ; viz. When Houfes are built! 
projecting forth over the Ground-plot, and that is (as common,’ 
by “tis } turn’d with a Quadrant ofa Circle, (or Semi-arch) of 
Timber, which isLathed and Plaifter’d ; (under which People’ 
may walk dry ; as ’tis much us'd at Tunbridge-wells, on the up-! 
per Walks ;) I fay, fuch Workis commonly call'd Coveing. | 

2. Price.| Mr. Wing (in his Geodetes Praéticus Rederius ) fays 
That the Carpenter's Work of Coveing, is worth 4 s. per Square’ 


Crown, on 


As Corona. | so a 

4% Crown-poft, — radi tle | 
fs that Poft, which (infome Buildings) ftands uptight i 
the middle, between 2 principal Rafters, from which ther, 
goes Struts, or Braces to the middle of each Rafter. It is alfc 
call'd a King-piece, or Joggle-piece. , | 


N 


Crofs garnets. 
V. Hinges. N. 2, 
Cyofs-grain d. 


Timber 1s faid to be crofs-grain’d, where a Bough, or fom 
Branch fhoots out on that part of the Trunk of .the Tree; fo 
the Bough, or Branch fhooting forwards, the Grain of. tha 
Branch fhoots forward alfo, and fo rwus a-crofs the Grain ( 
anil, ay 


as I hall thew how in t 


"to the next greater Denomination. 


ft 


| and 12th. parts 


Lines Dire&t; obferving to fet down the par 


‘Jach.) 
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and if it be well grown together, it will fcarce be 


he Trunk y 
Stuff, but only in Working. 


perceiv’d in fome 
Crofs- Multiplication. 


the Multiplying of 
Feet and Inches; or Feet, Inches, 
Feet, Inches, and (12th.) 
ufe they Multiply a-crofs, 
he following Number. This way of 
Workmen, in meafuring their 
I think, none of’emare fo nice, as to take their 
rts of Inches, except Glaziers. 

and over the Multiplier, 
and then Multiply as the 
ticular Produéts un- 
according to thefe 


y. What.| Crofs-Multiplication 1s 
Feet and Inches. by 
of Inches, by 
parts of Inches. ’Tis fo call’d, beca 
Multiplication is much usd by 
Work : but, 
Dimenfions to pa 

2. How perform’d.] Set the Multiplic 
asis done in the following Examples, 


der Feet, inches, or Parts refpectively, 
Rules. 
1. Feet Multiply’d by Feet, produce Feet. 
2. Feet by Inches, produce Inches. 
3. Feet by (12th. ) parts, produce parts. 
4. Inches by Feet, produce Inches. . 
s. Inches by Inches, produce Primes, (or 12¢b.) Parts (of an 
6. Inches by (12¢h.) parts, produce feconds, or £2fh. 
arts of the 12th. part of an Inch. \ 
7. Parts by Feet, produce (1 2th.) parts. 
8. Parts by Inches, produce Seconds. 
9. Parts by Parts, produce Thirds, (or 12. Parts of a Se- 


cond.) 

But Note, That in fetting down the Products of each Deno- 
mination, (except the Feet) you muft fet down only the odd 
ones above 12, or 12's, carrying all the 12's as fo many Unites 


Example 1. 


Ce F. Th. : 
Let it be required to Multiply 5—3 by F. In. Pa. 
f . $—3—00 
2 F. 4 In. fet dowa the Mumbers thins--~eoemie C yd 


Say 2 times § is 10 Feet. — ar erin FO2-0420 
Then 2 times 3 Is 6 Inches : 
Then 4 times 5 is 20 Inches, or 1 F. 8 In.—————»_ 1-80}, 
Andlafily, 4 times 3 is 12 parts, or 1 Inch." 0 | - Teo} 

Sick al | 
The whole Som is ————- 2-340 | 


Bs . Grama, ‘eteei ot 6 0) 


or 32 Feet and a quaiter. 


Example ad. \ 


Let it be requir'd to Multiply 5 Foot ¢ inches, and 6 Parts, 


C ora half, by 2 Foot, 4 ‘Inches, and 6 Parts. \ 
’ y f. fh. P, S. 7 || 

Set down the Numbers thus. ‘ ag aa 

Then I fay, sy DL 


Biweetsmee Ghia 
\ 


2 times 3 Inches is —~——-- —————- + 6—0—-C-—-0 
2times 6 Partsis-——-=——-----—- ___ I-—0+-0-0 
4g times 5 Feet isece emma ee ————= T—8-—0—0-——0 
«a times 2 Inches 18 ———t tae een 1—0-—O-—0 
4 times 6 Parts 1S_—e re en me 2-0-0 | 
6 times § Feet 13 ————s ae ee 60-0, 
& times 2 Inches 1s ce erne enna 1—6—0 | 
6 times 6 Parts is Greenies 3—0 » 


The whole Sum is 2—6—9-—9-—-0 
that is 12 Feet 6 Inches and 2 of an Inch, and 4 of a Twelfth 
part of aa Inch. 


Cubicle, ¥ 


A Bed-ciamber, 


Culinary, 

| of, or belonging to the Kitchin. 

Culvertail, 

As Dovetail. 

i In Architecture, is a {mall Room (either Circular, or Palygo- 
edleonig on the very top. of’ 2Building, fome call it a 
JLanthorn: 


Cy-mace-mactum, 


As Cimatum. 


V Capital. Nia, 


Dea/s. 


OF Dreffing.] Dreffing of Deals, [i.¢. rough-plaining them 
over with a Fore-plain, that they, may.dry,] is worth (fays Mr, 
'Wing,) 1s. per{core: and fol knowfome Workmen have ; tho’ 
others tell me, they have known them done for 9 d. per {core- 


Deal-floors. 


| Of Laying | The laying ofordinary Deal-foors, (7. ¢. plaining, 
and joyning ‘em, gc. |is worth 5 s. per Square. But if they 
are laid with Dovetail,or Key-joynts, without Pins, er Nails, 
fome Workmen tell me, they have 10s. per Square. And if 
| the Workman find Deals, and lay them the ordinary way, is 
worth from 24 to 30.5. jer Square, according tothe goodnels 
ofthe Deals, But if the Deals are very good, and laid either 


viel 
yi 
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with Dovetail, or Key-joynts, (without Nails, or Pins} ’tis 
worth 35s, or 40 s.the Square. V. Pl: Floors. | 


Deck-nails: 


Y. Nails. N, 6. 
Decor. 


This Word is perfe& Latin, and fignifies (properly) a good 
Mein,  Gracefulnefs, or Beauty. Vitruvius, (Lib. 1. Cap. 2.) 
reckons itone of the 6 Confiderations that accomplifhes the 


whole Art of Architecture: And by this word he defigns the . ) 
keeping of a due Refpett between the Inhabitant and the Habi- | 


tation. Whence Palladio concludes, That the Principal Entrance 
muft never be regulated by any certain Dimenfions ; but by the 
Dignity of the Perfon that is tolive in it ,; yet to exceed, rather 
in the more, than in the lefs, is a Mark of Generofity, and 
may be excus’d with fome noble Emblem, or Infcription,: as 
that of the Conte di Bevilacqua, over his large Gate at Verona, 
(where had beencommitted a little Difproportion:,) Patet Fa- 
nua, Cor magis. | 


Den. tills.tellis-ticuli, 


A Member of the Cornifh, in fome of the Orders of Archi- 
tecture. In the Tucan Order, they are the Spaces left betwixt, 
the Niches, cut out at certain Diftances, on the under-fide of 
the corona, which makes it refemble a fet of Teeth, from 
whence they have their Name. In the Dorick, Tonick, and Co- 
rinthian Orders, (without the Pedeftal,) they ftand under the 
Corona. 


Diaftyle, 
A fort of Edifice, where the Pillars are placed at the diftaneé 


of 3 of their Diameters from one another. 


. Diamand-glafs. 


Y. Glafi-cutry. 


Diamond-pavement, 


| ¥. Paving. N. 10. 


Digging. 


Of Meafwing. | The digging of. the Ground for Cellars, and 
‘or the Foundations of Buildings, is commonly done by the 
)VYard folid, containing 27 folid Feet ; and that is ufually count- 
\-daLoad. Therefore the Dimenfions being givenin Feet, 
Multiply the length by the breadth, and the Product by the 
Hepth, dividing this laft Product by 27, and the Quotient will 
Jsive the Content infolid Yards. int 


Diminifbing. 


Of Columns.) V. Columns. N. 9. 


Doge-na!s. 


V. Nails. N, 7. 


Dome, 


- An Italian, and French Word, fignifying a Town-houfe, or 
chief Meeting-place of a City. Alfoa Cupulo, a round piece of 
Archite€ture, (refembling the Bell of a great Watch,) fet upon 


| the topofa Building, particularly upon. Cathedral Churches, 
where it ferves for the Bell-tower. 


Dorick-order. 


¥. Column, N. 3+ 
Doors. 


1. What.] Doors are thofe parts of a Building, that are fer- 
_ viceable for the Paffage im and out of Perfons. 
2. Situation of.| Firft, See that the Doors of a Houfe be as 
few in number, and as moderate in Dimenfions, as may poffi- 
) bly confift with other due Refpeéts : for ina word, all openings 
| are weakenings. Secondly, Thatthey do not approach too near 
the Anglesof the Walls ; for’twere a moft effential ieee to 
weaken 


weaken that part, which muft ftrengthen all thereft: A Pre- 
cept well recorded, but ill piadlifed by the Italtans wet: 4 | 
particularly at Venice. Thirdl y, Let the Doors, if poffible, be 
right over one another, that the void may be upon the void, 
and the full w upon the full; which will bea great ftrengthning to 
the whole Fabrick. Fourthly, Let them (if poffible ) be pla-t 
ced oppofite to one another, infuch manner, that one may fee 
from one end of the Houfe to the other; which will not only be}. 
very graceful, but alfo moft convenient, in refpedt twill cool the} 
Houle in Summer, by letting the Air through the Houfe, and 
in Winter to keep out the Wind, which way foever it fit. Fifth- 
ly, °“Tis not only Ornamental, but very fecure to turn Ar) 
ches over the Doors, which will difcharge them in a great mea-| 
fure, from the Super-iacumbent weight, which might otherwife) | 
prefs upon them too much. 

3. Dimenfions of | Inner-doors in large Buildings ought to be | 
3 Foot broad and upwards, and their heighth twice their) 
breadth. And Inner-doors in leffer Buildings, ought never fo}! 
be Jefs than 2 + Foot broad, and 5 } Foot high. 

4. Price of- 1 Doors made of plain whole Deal, and Rabited, a arcl 
for Stuff, Nails,and Workmanfhip, valu’d at 3 d. or 4 d. the Su-| 
perficial oot ; 3 the Workmanfhip only, about 25. or 25. 6d.) 
per piece; as fome Workmen tell me. But double-doors, Bat-|, 
ton’d, and made Wainfcot Fafhion, may be worth (for Work) 
manthi ip and Materials ) 7 d. the Foot, and for the Workman- 
fhip alone, about 4 s. or 55. per piece. Folding-doors and Cafes, 
(as fome Workmen tell me) are worth about 200r 305. per 
pair; and Balcony-doors and Cafes, the fame. Ordinary Doors, 

without Plaining, are worth making and hanging up, about 1s. 
per piece. In Stone and Brick-buildings, Architrave-doors Ga- 
fes are worth, according to the breadth of the Mouldings, 1 4. 
an tnch, 7. e. if the breadth of the Moulding, (from the -out-fide 
to the infide of the Frame ) be 9 Inches, ‘tis worth 9 d. per' 
Foot rnnning-meafure;, ifroInches, rod. per Foot; and fo’ 
proportionable, more or lef And Frontifh-doors in oreat Build- 
jugs, with their Ornaments, as Pilafters, dc. are worth, (accor- 
ding to their Magnimde, and varicty of Workmanfhip incla-, 
ded, ) fome 31. fome 5 /. fome more, to 10 or 20%. per piece ; 5; 
and perhaps more. V. Batten-doors. N, 2. 


\ 


Dormant tree. | f 


| 


In Archite@ure 1s a pragt pau lying crofs a Houfe, . other 
wife cal?'d a Summer. V. Summer. 


| 


h| 
bY 


Dorman 


y 
i 
‘| 


i 


“\plé the Tail of a Dove, or Pig 


der a Breflummer, meeting 
» \the King-piece. 


l 
i 


Scale, and Compafs) the devifed D 


' ent for any perfon before he begins to er 


| Fafhion of each Front, together with the W 


| Orthographies, or Draughts of che Uprights. 
} x 


Dor-man-mer, 


In Architetture isa Window made in the Roof of a Houfe; it 
ftanding upon the Rafters. Dormers are commonly rated at fo 
uch per piece; according to their bignefs, ¢yc. 
| | Dorman tiles. 
V. Tiles. N., VIL. 
Dor- tor mitory. 
A Sleeping-place. _ 


Dovetails. 


A fort of Joynts, or Hinges, fo call'd, becaufe they tcfenis 
eon. 


/ ; FOS -Rolaie ' 
Dovetailing. 


In Architecture; ig a manner of fafining Boards, (or any 


VTimber) together, by letting otie piece into another, in the 
»\Form of a Dove's Tail. 


Drag, 


{n Agchitecture, a Door is faid to drag; when in opening 


and fhutting it hangsupon the Floor. 


if 


Dragon beam. 


or Struts, that ftand un- 


Dragon-beams are 2 ftrong Braces, 
Shoulder of 


inan Angle upon the 


Drapery. 


A Term in Architeéture, and Painting, it being a Work 


‘wherein Cloaths are reprefented. Alfo asCilery. 


Drought, or Draft. 


1..What.] A Drauzht, or Draft, is the Picuré of an intea- 
ded Building defcribed on Paper , whereon is laid down (by 
ivifions, and Partitions of e- 
proportion to the whole Building: 
As’tis ufual, fo ‘tis Calfo) very conveni- 
e& a Building, tohave 
Vellum ; in which 
of each Floor, or 
s alfo the Form ard 
indows, Doors, 
be fhewn in the 


very Room, in its due 
2. Its Ufefulnefs. | 


Defigns, or Draughts drawn upon Paper, ot 
Draughts the Ground-plot, or Ichnogréphy 
Story, is delineated, and reprefented: A 


and Ornaments, (if they defign any) are to 


Some- 


Aas eee - re Cee 3 yee : | 
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Sometimes more Fronts than one are fhewn perfpettively in | 
a Draught, and then:’tis call'd Scenography; but this is notea 
fily underftood, except by thofe that underftand the Rules of 
Perfpective.And therefore ‘twill be more intelligible to the feve) 
ral Workmen, to have a Draughtof each Front, in a particular}, 
Paper by it felf,and alfo to havea Draught of the Ground-plot.orp 
Ichnography of every Floor, or Story, ina Paper by it felf ; bey 
canfe many times the Conveniencies, or Contrivances in ond 
Story, differs from thofe tn another, either in the bignefs of 
the Chimneys, or Divifions of theRooms, fome being larger in} 
one Story than in another, and {ometimes having more Chim}: 
meys in one Story than in another, ¢c. / } 

All which things being well confider’d, and drawn on: Pa+! 
pers, before the Building is begun ; thefe Draughts will be: 
great Guide to the Workmen, and fave them a great deal of, 
zime in contriving their Work; and befides there will be no) 
need of Alterations, or tearing, and pulling the Building to 
pieces after ‘tis begun, which, befides the hindrance of the 


Procedure, makes the Building lame and deficient ; nothing | 
being fo well done, when ’tis put up, and pull'd down, and fet, 
up again, as if it were well done at firft. Befides, it makes the. 
Workmen uneafie tofee their Work, (in which they have ta-! 
ken a great dealof Pains, and us’d a great dealof Art) to be 
pull'd down again. V. Building, N. HI. 2. | 

The drawing of Draughts is moft commonly the Work of 4, 
Surveyor, tho’ there be many Mafter-workmen that will con’ 
trive a Building, and draw a Draught, or Defign thereof, at 
well as moft (and better than fome_) Surveyors. But whoevel, 
makes a Draught ofa Building, ought to be very well skill’d ir 
the Theorical Part of Architecture. Fmuft at prefent omit the 
particular Direétions for making a Draught, ( the Bookfel 
ler requiring haft, and fearing leaft this firft Edition fhould be 
too large; ) but this, and feveral other Curiofities;. not ye’ 
made publick, may find a place in a fecond Edition. tT 


3 Drips, 

Tn Archite&ture, are certain kind of Steps (made on a fla 

Roof ) to walk upon, a way of Building much us’d in Italy. Th, 

Roofis not quite flat, but alittle rais’d in the middle; an¢ 

thofe Steps, or Drips, lie each a little inclining to the Hori’ 
Zon. | 

Drops, ; 

In Archite€tute are an ornament in the Pillars of the Doric! 

Order, underneath the Trigliphs, reprefenting Drops, or littl 


Bells. - . , 
j | Dutch Bricks. 
¥. Bricks.§N. 6. | 


Eave 


EN 


Eaves, 


jN Architecture, is the Margin of the Roof of a Houfe ; that 
& part of the Roof that hangs over without the Walls. 


Eaves-lath, 

That thick feather-edg’d-board, generally nail’d round the 
Faves ofa Houfe, for the lowermoft Tiles, Slate, or Shingles to 
‘\feft upon. Eaves-laths are commonly fold for rd. or 2 4s 
» | a Foot; (running-meafure) according as they are of goodnels. 

Echinuss 
¥. Capital. N. 2. ign 
i Eggs. 
y. Anchors: 
Elaboratory. 
A Place to Workin ; properly a Chymift’s Work-honfe, ot 


| | Shop. 
Emboffings 


_. In Architecture, 1s a kind of Sculpture, of Engraving, where= 

in the Figure fticks out from the Plain whereon it is Engraven, 
[| and according as it is more or lefs protuberant, is calld by 
| the Italians Baffo Mezzo, or Alto-relievo, and by the Englifn, 
~Ba€relief, Mean-relief, or High-relief. 


Embrafure, 
In Architecture, is the Enlargement that is made ina Wall, 
on the ir-fide of a Window, or Gate, to give the more Light; 
ot for the more Convenience of the Gate, or Window: 


, Entallature, 
In Architecture, fignifies the Architrave; Frieze, and Cor 


| ttifh, V. the Words Architrave, oe. | 

oks Entry, 

In Architedture, is a Room defign'd only (or chiefly) for 
Paffage toand fro betwixt other Reoms, “or from the outer Doos 

into the Houfe, | 


Ka Eig, 


Epif-tyle tylium. 


AS Frieze. 


Eurithmia. : 


A Term of Architeéure, us'd byV itruvius, ‘by which he in- 
tends only, That agreeable Harmony, that ought to be between!’ 
the length, breadth, and heighth of, each Room ina Fabrick,|' 


| 
\ 


Eye-brow. 

As Lift, orFillet. V. Capital. 

| eye, ‘ 

In Architeéture, is the middle of an Tonick Volute, oF Scro}, 
cut in the Form of a Rofe. 


} Yi 
1!) 
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Fabrick. 


¥. Wi A Church, a Honfe, or any other Build-' 
ing. . 
2. Of Cenfuring.} Lam defirous, (fays Sir Henry Wotton) to. 
fhut up thefe Elements ef Architedture with fome Methodical, 
Directions for Cenfuring of Fabricks already rais'd; for indeed, 
without fome way to contract our Judgment, which among fo, 
many Particulars, would be loft by Diffufion ; I fhould think it, 
harder to be a good Cenfurer, than a good Architeé; becaufe, 
the working parf may be helped by Deliberation, but the Judging 
mutt flow from an Extempory Habit. Therefore, (not to leave) 
this laft piece of Architecture without fome Light,) Fcoulc 
with him that comes to examine any noble Work, firft of all to, 
examine himfelf, whether the fight of many brave things be: 
fore, (which remain like impreffed Forms in his Mind,) have 
fot made him think nothing good, but that which is the beft; 
for this Humour were too fowre. Next, before he fettle any 0; 
sinion upon the Work, let him by all means feck to inform, 
himfelf of the Age thereof. And if he find the apparent ~De, 
cays téexceed the Proportion of Time; then let him conclude; 
That either the Materials were too flight, or that the Seat}, 
Now, after thefe Premiffes, if the Building be found to bea’ 
his Years well, then let him faddenly run backwards, (7 for th 
Method of Cenfiring is contrary to the Method of Compofing, 
fromthe Ornaments, (which firft allure the Eye J to the mor‘ 
Effential Members, till at jaft he be able to form this Conclafion 
“hat the Work is Commodious, Firm, and Delightful , whicl 
ate the 3 Capital Conditions requir’d in good Building, b 


| burnifhed; whether the principal Entrance 
_ the Front, orFace ; whether the Windows, (as our Eyes) be fet 
| jin equal 
: Offices (like the Veins in our Bodies) be ufefully diftributed, 
dec. Thefecond way you may find in Vitruvius himfelf, Lib. 
11. Cad. 2. Where he fummarily 
» | that accomplifh this whole 
| \rythmia, Symmetria, Decor, (y Diftributis, each of which fee in 
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FA 


| es aceeneeeensimenncerinnmentrt nn 
jail Authors, both Ancient and Modern. And this is, (as I 
) may term it, ) 
\\There are 2 other ways which 
) fieft 
> jaborious Work of the Lives of Architeéts,) isto pafs a running 
| Examination over the whole Edifice, according to the proper- 


the mofk fcientifical way of Cenfuring. 
I muft noc forget. « The 
VafJari, before his 


which you may find in Georgio 


\ties of awell fhapen Man. As whether the Walls ftand upright 


upon a clean Footing and Foundation; whether the Fabrick be 
lof abeautiful Stature; whether for the breadth it appear well 


| 


be in the middle of 


number and diftance on both fides ; and whether the 


determineth 6 Confideratioas, 
Art, viz. Ordinatio, Difpofitio, Eu- 


their proper places. 
| Face, 
in Archite€ture, is any Member that has a great bread ths 


; ‘and but fmall Projecture, as the Architrave in the Front of a 
| Building, , 
,| Face of a Stone. 


By the Face of 4 Stone, Workmen mean that Superfice or 


| Plain of the Stone that is to liein the Front of the Work ; which 
lis very eafily known when the Stones are fcapt'd; for the Face 
Jisalways oppofite to the Back, and the 
| comes from the Quarry. Butinrough Stones, Workmen ge- 


Back goes rough as it 


inerally choofe to make one of thofe fides the Face, which inthe 
Quarry lay Perpendicular to the Horizon, and confequently the 


“breaking (and not the cleaving) way cf the Stone. For 2 


| (Clearer underftanding of this V, Stome, N. 4. 


Faceing 


Of Timber Buildings with Brick.) Some Workmen tell me, 
| That they have fometimes faced Timber-buildings with Brick 5 
_ which, fay they, is thus done,—All betwixt the Timber, the 
“Wall is a Brick’s length thick ; (or-a.9 Inch Wall,) and againft 


} the Timber but 4 a Brick, or 4 + Inch Wall. But Workmen 


| do not approve of this way of. Facing of Timber-buildings, by 


j reafon the Mortar doth fo extreamly burn the Timber, 


Fu,-cia,-¢i0,-fha, 
__InArchite&ture, is no. more but.a broad Lift, or Fillet, €V. 
Fillet.) They are commonly made in Architraves, (¥: Archi- 
trave, ) and inthe Cornifh of Pedeftals, V. Pedeftaly In Brick- 


| | buildings, Facia’s are certain Juttings out of the Bricks, over 
K a 


3 ehe 
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the Windows of each Story, except the upper one. And thefe 
are fometimes plain, like thofe of Columns, but fometimes they 
are Moulded ; which fhews very handfome: And this Mould- 
ing is commonly a Scima-reverfa at the bottom, above which are 
2 plain Courfes- of Bricks, then an Aftragal, and laftly a Boul- 
tin, or as Workmen (by Corruption) call it a Boultrel, or Bol- 
tel. In Stone-buildings ’tis the fame as in Brick, and they are 
alfo fometimes Plain, and fometimes Moulded with a Scima- 
rever{a, or Q-G. The Price of Facia’s, if the Workmen find 
Materials, is commenly about 10 d. per Foot running-meafure, |, 
and the Workmanthip only about 6 d. or 8 d. per Foot. 


Feather-edg'd. 


Boards, or Planks, that are thicker on one edge, than on the }. 
other, are call'd Feather-edg’d-boards, dc. ; | 


Felling of Timber. 
Y. Timber. 
Fencing. 


1. With Pale.| Some Workmen tell me, That for Paleing 


with 3 Rails, Cleft-pails, Rails, and Pofts, cleaving and fetting | 
wp ; they have 2s. 6d. per Rod, felling the Timber and ali. | 
But then their Materials are laid down to their hand. | 
2. With fingle Rail and Pofts.\. Some Workmen tell me, | 
That Fencing with fingle Railand Pofts, Felling, Cleaving, | 
and fetting up, is commonly done for 8d, or 10d. per Rod; | 
but then their Materials muft be laid down to their hand, that } 
they may have nocarryiag. Otherstell me, That they haye | 
known it done for 4d. 5 d.or 6 d. per Rod, Felling,Cleaving and : 
fetting up; but then the Fence muft be crofsa Field, or the like, | 
where it is eafie digging the Poft-holes, (and where there* isa 
pretty many Rods together, and the Materials muit alfo be laid , 
down to their hand, }and not in Gaps, in Hedges, and the like, | 
where ’tis difficult digging, and but a little at a place ; for there 
‘tis worth @ d. 10d. org s. per Rod. | a 


Fence-walls. | 


a 


; | | | \ 

Walls of Erick, of Stone, made round Gardens, dc. V°| 
Walls, N. Ve th: pene “oe 
: Fillet. | am i 


Fire-fione. 


1. What.] Rigate-fione, commonly call’d Fire-ftone, is a fort’ 
@f Stone very good, (and much usd) for Chimney-fire-hearths, 
(Ovens, Stoves, eee" Tee 4 


V, Capital, Numb. 2. 
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2, Price.| Mr. Miller, Stone-cutter in cold-havbour, London, 
sis me, That they ufually fell Fire-ftone-hearths, at 1 5. Per 
Jot. And Chimney-corner-{ftones of Fire-ftones at 205. per 
'r. And Blocks to fet up Coppers, each being about 3 f, longs 
iB f, broad, and 8 or 9 Inches thick, at 65. 8d. per piece. 


Flat-bead-nails. 


; Y. Nails. N. * i } 
| Flat - point-nails. 


Flemifb-bricks. 


) ¢.What.| They are a fort of Bricks brought out of Flanders, 

id ufed for Paving, being much nearer and ftronger than 
pmmon, OF Glay-bricks. They are ofa yellowilh Colour, and 
Tich Brick is.6 {Inches long, 27 Inches broad, and 1 3 Inch. 
sick. Nowallowing 4 of an Inch for the Joynt, 72 of ‘em 
sll Pave a Yard Square; but if they be fet edge-ways, then to 
‘}avea Yard Square will require 100 Bricks. 
)) 2. Price.| They are commonly fold for 2 s. the Hundred. 


Flint-walls. 


Floors. 


1. What.j A Floor in Architecture is the under-fide of 2 
Xoom on Which we walk. Floors are of feveral forts ; fome. 
wre of Earth, fome of Brick, foine of Stone, and fome of 
ood, Carpenters, by the word Floor, underftand as well 
she fram’d Work of Timber, as the Boarding ovcr ite : 

2. Earthen. | Earthen-floors are commonly made of Lome, 
ind fometimes (for Floors to make Malt on.) of Lime, and 
Brook-fand, and Gunduft, or Anvil-duft from the Forge ; 
Tthe particular Method of both which I muft at prefent omit 
out I cannot pafs by that Receit (given us by the Ingenious Sir 
4 Hugh Plat,) To make an Artificial Compofition, wherewith to 
p make (moth, gliflering and hard Floors, and which may allo ferve 

to Plaifier Walls with, Take, (fayshe) Ox-blood, and fine 
| Clay, and tempering them well together, lay the fame tn any 
Floor, (or Wall,) and it willbecome a very ftrong and binding 
| Sub{tance ; as I have been told by a Gentleman and Stranger, 
who affirm’d to me, that the fame is of great ufein Italy 
| in thenext Edition, I may give you particular Directions 
for making of feveral kinds of Earthen Floors. 
3: Brick and Stone.] Thefe I fhail prefer to Paving. YV. Pas 
| ving. N. 1. to 9. | 
| 4. Boarded.] Concerning Boarded-floors, ‘tis to be obferv'd, 
q that tho’ Carpenters never Floor their Rooms with Boards 
| | ill the Carcafs is fet up, and alfo enclos'd with Walls, leatt 
: tad the, 


LY. Nails N, 9 


“V. Walls. N. VET. 


the Weather fhould wrong the Flooring; yet they generally 
rough-plane their Boards for Flooring, before they begin any 
thing elfe abont the Building, that they may fet them by to |: 
feafon, which'they dothus. They lean them one by one on | 
enda flant with the edge of the Board againft a Balk, Cor as 
"tis call’d in fome parts of Suffex a Perch;) fomewhat above 
the heighth of halt the length of the Board, and fet another 
Board inthe fame pofture on the other fide of the Balk, fo 
that above the Balk they crofs one another ;_ then on the Arft 
fide they fet another Board in that poftyre, and onthe fecond 
fide another, and fo alternately, till the whole number of 
Boards arefet onend: Being fetinthis pofture, there is left 
the thicknefs of a Board between every Board all the length, 
but juft where they crofs one another, for the Air to pafs 
through to dry and fhrink ‘em, againft they have occafion to 
ufe’em: But they fet them under fome cover'd Shed, that 
the Rain or Sun comes not at them: For if the Rain wet’em, 
inftead of fhrinking ‘em, it will fwell ‘em; or if the Sun 
fhine fiercely upon “em, it will dry ’em fo faft, that they will 
tear or fhake ‘em, as they Phrafe it, that is, in plain Englifh, 
fplit or crack, They have another way to dry and feafon 
their Boards for Floors, viz. By laying themflat upon 3 or 4 
Balks, each Board about the breadth of a Board afunder, the 
whole length of the Balks-' Then they lay another Lay of 
Boards athwart upon them, each Board alfo the breadth of a 
Board afunder , then anothet Lay athwart the laft, and fo till 
all are thus Jaid. So that in his Pofition alfo they lie hollow 
for the Air to play between them. 
' 50f Meafuring. Floors Boarde are commonly meafur'd by the 
Square (of 100 Superficial Feet, by Multiplying the length of the 
Room in Feet,by thebreadth in Fect,and the Produét is the Con- 
tent in Feet;then meafure the Chimaey-ways,and Well-holes for, 
Stairs by themtelves, and dedudt thejr Content in Feet from ; 
the whole Content in Feet, and from ‘the Remainder cut off 2 
Figures on the Right-hand, and what remains on the Left- _ | 
hand is Squares, and what is cut offisagd Feet of the Con- 


tent of Flooringin that Room. 

* 6. Price. ] The Framing of Floors in ordinary Buildings, 
(fays Mr. Wing _) is worch 7 or 8.5.'per Square, in great Build- 
Ings, 10 or rig. But feveral Workmen id Suffex tell me, 
That they commonly have but 4s. ‘per Square, for Framing 
of Eloors in’ ordinary’ Buildings. ‘And {ome Workmen __ 
(in Sujfex) tell me, That if they Frame the Joyftsthe whole | 
depth of the Girder, and pay for fawing the Timber, they | 
have 9 dr'1os. per Square. ‘i ( 
The Price éf Laying, [i.e Boarding} of Floors (fays Mr. . 
Leybourn,)'is various, according to the poodnefs of the Stuff. 7} 
| 
| 


i 


from 12s. to 2's. the Square ; but if the Boards be found by. 


a S555 4q yah *, § 


the Builders then'they commonly allow for Plaining, [oynting, 
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and laying of Boards, 4 or 55. per Square, befides Nails, of 
which 200 is a competent Allowance for one Square of Floo- 
ring. But fome Workmen in Suffex tell me they will lay Deal- 
tloors Braded, and plain Joynts broken at every 4 or § Boards, 
for 3s. per Square, and if they break Joynt at every Board, 
then6s. others fay6s. 8 d.or 7 5. per Square. 
Plaifter-floors running, the Workman finding all, is worth, 
“CfaysiMr. Wing, ) 15.44, per Yard, but the working part on- 
ly is worth 4 d. § d. or 6 d. per Yard. V. Pl. Deal-floors. 


Floaring-brads. 


V, Brads. N. 4- 
Fluted, 
Made with 


Fates, 


In Architeéture, are the Hollows made in the Body of a 
Column. The Dorick, Ionick, Corinthian, and Compofite 
Columns are commonly Fluted, or made with Flutes or Hol- 
lows, running along the Body ofthe Column, from the Bafe 
to the Capital. Each Column has 24 Klutes, and each 
|/.Flute is hollow’d in, exattlya quarter of a Circle. The exact 
Method of drawing the Flutes fhall be fhewn (Deo volente) in 
‘the next Edition: In the meaatime you are to know, That 
in the Dorick-Column, the Flutes join together, without any 
‘Tnter-fpace ; but in the Jonick, Corinti yan, and Compofite 
Columns, there runs a Lift betwixt every 2 Flutes. 
Flyers, 

_ Are Stairs made of an Oblong-fquare Figigre, whofe fore and 
back fides fland parallel to each other ; and’fo are their Ends ; 
the fecond of thefe Flyers ftands parallel behand the firft, the 
third behind the fecond, and fo of the reft. Jf one Flight car- 
lity them not to the intended heighth, then there is a broad 
half-pace, from whence they begin to fly agaiia, as at the firft. 


Foliage, 


In Archite@ure and Sculpture, is Work wrewght in Bsan- 
ches and Leaves. 2 a a 


Foot-pace, 


Or as fome call it, Half-pace, isa part of a. pai 'y of Stairs, 
whereon, after 4, or 6 Steps, you arrive to a bi road Place, 
where you may take 2 or 3, paces before you afcen.d another 
ttep, thereby to cafe the Legs in afcending the rei.t of the 
[eps 


For: 


Fornication, 
in Architecture, is an Arching, or Vaulting. 


Foundation. 


1. What.| The loweft part ofa Building, (generally laid un-| 
der Ground) upon which the Walls of the Superftru€ture are |, 
raisd. This word is alfo fometimes taken for a publick | 
Building, erected for pious ufes. i, | | 

2. Digging for, and laying of. | Concerning Diging for, and} 
laying of the Foundation of a Building, there are feveral things), 
to be well confider'd and taken notice of ; the moft material ef |) 
which I fhall extract fromthe beft Architects, Ancient and } 
Modern. | 

(1.) This, (ays that great Archite&t, Sir Henry Wotton,). re-\y 
aie the exacteft Care} for if the Foundation happen to, 
dance, ‘twill marr allthe Mirth in the Honfe: Therefore, i 
that we may Found our Habitation firmly, we muft firft exa- | 
mine the Bedef Earth, as Imay call it,) upon which’ we 
Build; and then the Sub/tryétion, as the Ancients call'd it. For |) 
the former we have a echctat Precept in Vitruvius, twice re-\ 
yeated by him, as a Point indeed of main Confequence. Firft, , 
Lib, 1. Cap. § And again, Lib. 3. Cap. 3. inthefe words, , 
(as Philander does well correét the vulgar Copies, ) SubftrudFice \ 
nes, Fundatio fodiantur, (fays he) fi gueant invenive ad foli- , 
dum, do in folido, By which words I underftand him to com- , 
mend tous, not only a diligent, but even a jealous Examina- . 
tion of the Soil, and to fee that it be fit for our Purpofe; in) 
order to which, Architeéts ought to ufe their utmoft Diligence ; 
for of all Errors that may happen in Building, thofe are the , 
moft pernicious which are committed in the Foundation; be- , 
caufe they bring with’em the Ruin of the whole Fabrick ; nor . 
can they without great difficulty be amended. a i 
_ (2) If the Feandation happen to be ona Rock, or hard, 
sravel , thefe (without digging, or other artificial Helps,) are , 
of themfelves excellent Foundations, and moft fit to uphold , 
the greateft Buildings. | Me ] 

(3.) Ifthe Place where you Build, be firm folid Earth, you , 
may dig for the Foundation, fo far as a difcreet Architect fhall , 
think requifite for the Quality of the Building, and foundnefs , 
of the Earth ; but how deep we fhould dig, Vitruvius has no ; 
where to my Remembrance determin’d, as perhaps depending 
more upon Diferetion than Regulayity, according to the weight | 
ofthe Building; yet Palladio has fairly ventur’d to reduce it | 
to Rule, allowing for the Cavazione, (as he calls it, i.e. the } 
hollowing of the Earth forthe Foundation) a fixth part of the | 
heighth of the Fabrick ; and if the Building be Cellard, he 
woul Save us, (as it frould feem) to dig fomewhat Bayt 
ea: are ae | 
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alladio lays down feveralRules, to know if the Earth be firm 
nough for the Foundation (without Artificial Helps,) by Ob- 
‘rvations from the digging of Wells, Cifterns, and fuch like, 
which he would have to be done in the firft place,) and from 
lerbs growing there, if there be fuch as ufually {pring up only 
a firm Ground ; alfo, ifa great weight be thrown on the 
sround, it neither founds nor fhakes, or if a Drum being fet 
yn the Grouns', and lightly touched, it does not refound a- 
zain, nor fhake the Water in a Vellel fet near it; thefe, (Lays 
he) are figns of firm Ground. But the beft way to difcover 
f the Soil, is totry it with an Iron Croe, cr elie 
digeers ufe, 
and loofe Earth, then you 
is found Ground (fit 


whitifh, (which is accounted the weake(t,) in others like Chalk, 
and in others Sandy; but of all thefe that is the beft which is 
cut with moft Labour, and when wet does not diffolve into 
Dirt. 

-(8.) If the Earth you build on be very foft, asin moorifh 
Grounds, then you muft get good pieces of Oak, whofe 
length muft be the breadth of the Trench, or about 2 Foot 
Jonger than the breadth of the Wall , thefe muft be iaid crofs 
the Foundation about 2 Foot afunder; and being well ramd 
down, lay long Planks upon them ; which Planks need not 
Jie fo broad as the pieces are long, but only about 4 Inches of a 
fide wider than the Bafis or Foot of the Wall is to be, and 
pian’d or {piked down to the pieces of Oak, on which they Jic. 
But if the Ground be fo very bad, that this will not doe, ther 
you muft provide good Piles of Oak, of fuch a length as will 
‘each the good Ground, and_ whofe Diameter muft be about 
part of their length; thefe Piles mutt be drove or forced 
down with a Commander, or an Engine for that purpofe, and 
muft be placed as clofe as one can {tand by another, then lay 
Jong Planks upon them, and Spike, or Pin them down faft. 

(6.) Ifthe Earth be faulty but in here and there a plice, 
and the reft be good Ground, you may turn Arches over thoie 
loofe Places, which will difcharge them of the Weight. You 
_muftobferve to place your Piles,not only under the outer Walls. 
but alfo under the inner Walls that divide the Building , for 
if thefe fhould fink, “twould be a means. to make the cuter 
Walls crack, and foruine the whole Fabrick. 

(7-) Thus much for the Bed of Earthon which we Build. 
We are next to confider the Subjtruétion, as the Ancients calird 
jt ; but modern Artifts generally cal! it the Foundation. This 
isthe Ground-work of the whole Edifice, which muft fuftain 
the Walls, and is a kind of Artificial Foundation, as the other 
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was Natural: About which thefe are the chief things to bij, 
remember'd. Firft, That the bottom be precifely level, wher}, 
the Ancients us’d to lay a Platform of good Planks. Second}, 
ly, That the loweft Courfe or Row be meerly of Stone, ¢ thd, 
broader the better) clofely laid without Mortar , which is a ge ( 
neral Caution for all parts of a Building that are contiguous tq, 
Board or Timber ; becaufe Lime and Wood are utter Enemies) 
and if any where unfit Confiners, then moft efpecially in the) 
Foundation. Thirdly; That the breadth of the Subftruéion,, 
be at leaft double to the breadth of the Wall to be raifed there- 
on. Yet here Difcretion is freer than Art, and you may make}, 
it broader or narrower, according as the goodnefs of the) 
Ground, and the weight of the Fabrick fhall require. Fourth-\, 
ly, That the Foundation be made to diminifh as it rifes; yet, 
to, as that there may be as much left on one fide, as on the o-\, 
ther ; fo as the middle of that above may be Perpendicularly’, 
over the middle of that below: Which ought to bealfo, 
obferv'din diminifhing the Walls above Ground ; for fo the, 
Building becomes much ftrongerthan it would be, by making , 
the Diminution any other way. Fifthly, That you never build ,| 
upon the Ruins of an old Foundation; unlefs you are very, 
well affur’d of its depth, and that its ftrength 1s fufficient to, 
bear the Building. Laftly, I find (in fome ancient Architeés) ) 
a curious Precept, That the Stones in the Foundation fhould be, 
hatd as they lay naturally inthe Quarry: They fuppofing them | 
to have moft Strength in their natural Pofture. But this, 
Precept is generally obferved by all good modern Artifts, not , 
only in the Foundation, but alfo in all parts of the Superftru- y 
cure ; and that for a better Reafon than bare Conjecture, viz, ; 
Becaufe they find the Stones to have acleaving Grain, (or be 
{ubject to cleave) that way of the Stone that lay Horizontal in 
the Quarry: And therefore, if the Horizontal Pofition of | 
the Stone in the Quarry fhould be placed Vertical in the Build- ' 
ing, the Superincumbent weight fhould be apt to cleave them, " 
and fo render the Fabrick Ruinous. Y. Stone, and Bed, and | 
Face of a Stone. q 
3. How tovalue.| There are feveral ways, (fays Mr. Phik | 
fips,) by which Men value the Foundations (or Ground-plots) } 
of Houfes. (1. Suppofe he means, in Cities and great i 
Towns. ) Asm ; ? 

Firtt, Some value them by their length or breadth toward. / 
the Street, reckoning every Foot infront to be worth 4, 5,6, — 
3, ortos. Yearly, according to the Street, or Place they 
ftand in ; and this. Yearly Value they reckon at 20 Years Pars | 
chafe, and fo every FKootin front is worth 4, 5, 6, 8, or 10 | 
Pounds, But this isa very uncertain way, by reafon of the 1 
great difference ic the depth of Houfes,. gare. yy 


Second: 
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Secondly, Others value Foundations by their length and 
readth, meafured by the Foot ; reckoning every Foot to be 
yorth 3, or 4s. Butthis way will deceive you as much, or 
sore than the other, if youdon’t fet a good Rate upon each 
‘oot of Ground. For Ground being feant in aCity, each 
oot of it there may be worth 8 or 10 5. which in the Coun- 
bey is not worth © a Farthing ; tho’ you reckon Land at 20 5. 
Jn Acre, and 20 Years Purchafe; for fo ’tis worth but one 

»enny a Yard, and every Yard has 9 Feet. 
| Thirdly, But the way that [ fhall prefcribe, (fays my Au- 
‘Jhor,) as more general and certain, to value thefe Foundations, 
sto get a true and indifferent Eftimate of the Yearly Rent 
wk Houfes formerly went at, at a moderate rack Rent, with- 
utany Abatement or Diminution thereof by Fines, or any o- 
her Confiderations : Which being known, you may reckon 
y true value of thefe Foundations to be4, 5, OF 6 Years 
urchafe, according to the faid Yearly Rent, that is about the 
hird part of the full worth or purchafe of the Fee fimple of 
he Houfe. But if you will more exactly judge of, and deter- 
nine the true worth of thefe Foundations ; it will be beft to 
ange them into 3 forts, reckoning the firft and loweft fort of 
es which yield leaft Rent, at 4 Years Purchafe ; the 2 d. 

rt which yield a moderate Rent, at 5 Years Purchafe, and the 
3 d. fort which yield the biggeft Rent, at 6 Years Purch afe. My 
ae (the afore-mentioned Mr. Wing,) demonftrates the 
Meliority of this way of Valuing Foundations, above any 0- 
ther ; but I have been already too long upon this Theam, and 
sherefore I fhall defer the reft of his Ingenious Difcourfe on 
| this Sub je& to another Opportunity. 

| Fountain. 


ie artificial Spring of, (or Well to contain) Water ina 
arden; whither the Water is brought in Pipes of Lead, ge. 


and commonly made to fpout out of the Mouths, or other 
parts of Images. 


| Framing. 

4. Of Houfes.| 1 know fome Workmen in Suffex that do all 
Ithe Framing in a Houfe, viz. The Carcafe, Flooring, Partitt- 
oning, Roofing, Ceiling-beams, Afhtoring, dsc. all together, 
and make the Windows, and Lantherns, and hew and faw the 
Timber for 12 5. per Square. 

a, Carcafe of a Houfe.) Mr. Leybourn fays, That Carpen- 
ters commonly work by the Square of 10 Foot, in erecting the 
Carcafe, thatis, (fays he,) Framing and fetting up with the 
Partitions, Floors, Rafters, and fuch like ; for which (fays he,) 
they have (in running Buildings ) from 15 to 20s. the Square, 
and fome may deferve 305. or more, (and to a Square of 
good Carcafe, (fays he, ) 20 Foot of Ground rough Timber may 


be allow.) But Eknow not whether he means that the 
| Car- 
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Carpenter Fells,and hews and fawsthe Timber in to that Price 
tor fome Workmen in Swujfex tell me, That for Framing th]. 
Carcafe of a Honfe, and fawing the Timber, they have but8 4) 
per Square, and without fawing the Timber, but 45. 6 d. 
thers fay but 4s. perSquare. ee) 

3. Carcafe of a Barn.} Some Workmen tell me, That they’ 
have for Framing .of Barns 35. 6d. per Square. They alfi| 
tell me, That the Charge of the Carcafe of a Barn may be thug 
computed, viz. 4 5. per Square for fawing the Boards, confi} 
dering the Slabbing, and the Boards lying one over another. 
2s. per Square for fawing the Timber, 3s. 6 d. per Square fo|| 
Framing, and 45. per Square for the Timber, reckoning a, 
12 s. per Tun, and r Tunto make 3 Squareof Framing. Si 
that the whole Charge ofthe Carcafe will be at leaft 135. 64 
fer Square, forif the Timber be more than 12 s. per Tun 
then will the whole Charge be more than we have computed,| 

4. Partitions. | Tho’ fome Workmen reckon Partitions int’ 
the Carcafe, as was faid, Num. 2. yet others reckon them b! 
themfelves,, for which, and fawing the Timber, they tell me’ 
they have 6 s. or 7 s.per Square; and for the Workmanfhiy 
only, 25. 6d. per Square. | ; 

3. Roofs. | Mr. Leybourn fays, That Carpenters commonly: 
reckon 4 or § s.in the Square more for Framing of Roofs, thar’ 
for the reft of the Building. 1 knownot how he means; _ foi, 
Tam fure fome ingenious Workmen in SujJex tell me, Tha‘ 
for Framing of Roofs, and Sawing the Timber, they have bu’ 
8 or 95. the Square, and for the Workmanfhip only but 4 s. 6f¢' 
per Square. | * 

6. Flors.1 V.Floors. N.6. if 

7. Thorough. | Some Workmen tell me, That for Thorough: 
framing, (as they call it, that is Framing all, and making’ 
Doors and Windows,) they have 5 s.per Square, for the Work’ 
manfhip only. i -* 

8., By the great Square.]| Some Carpenters tell me, That! 
in Brick Buildings they fometimes work by the great Square ’ 
and then befides framing the Floors, Partitions, Roof, dc 
they alfo make Doors, Windows, Corniflies, Stair-cafes, , anc’ 
(in general _) all that is Carpenters Work, and fawing of Tim’ 
ber. Yet I think they told me, they were particularly paid for’ 
making the Modilions, or Cantalivers. And for this Wort! 
they have 6 Pound per Square. But ’tis to be noted, Tha’ 
in this way of working, they meafure only the Ichnogra- 
phy, or Ground-plot, only to the Dimenfions they add one oi! 
the Projetures in Front, and one in Flank, and fo caft 4 
up. 1, i i 

9. Of Mealuring.| This kind of Work is meafur’d by the! 
Square, as Floors, Y. Floors. N. | 4a 


y 


i 
Fret! 
| 


Fret-work. 


Vv. Plaftick-Art. | 
Free-Mafons Work. 


_ Y. The Particulars in their proper places of the Alphabet.. 


Freeze, or Friefe. 


1. What. JA Freeze in Architeéture is the uppermoft but one 
cipal parts ofa Column. V. Column. N, 2. 
e as many kinds of Freezes, as there 
viz. Tufcan, Dorick, Yonick, Corin- 
of all which in their order. 


4. Dorick. | akes this Freeze 
flat, only Carv and its heighth 
20, or 45 Minutes. Ifo make it like 
Vitruvius, andin heighth 45 Minutes. 
g. Tonick. | Vitruvius makes this Freeze flat, but commonly 
‘carv’d with Acanthus Leaves, Lions, and Men, ¢c. And in 
Iheighth 30 Minutes. Vignola makes him flat alfo, and in 
heighth 45 Minutes. Palladio makes him Convex or Swel- 
ling, and in heighth but 27 Minutes. Scammozzi makes him 
flat, and inheighth 28 Minutes. 
6. Corinthian. | Vitruvius makes this Freeze flat, but Carv'd 
‘with Acanthus Leaves, and Men, dyc. and in heighth 37 * 
“Minutes. Vignola makes it like Vitruvius, but in heighth 45 
Minutes. Palladio, and Scammozzi alfo make it like Vitruvi- 
Il us,but Palladio makes it in heighth 28 Minutes, and Scammoz- 
zi, 31 2 Minutes. . 
7. Compofite.J Vitruvius makes this Freeze flat, but befet 
with Cartoufes, and Carv’d betwixt each Cartoufe, and im 
heighth 52% Minutes. Vignola makes it like Vitruvius, but in 
heighth but 45 Minutes. Palladio makes it convex, or Swel- 
ling, and in heighth but 20 Minutes. Scammozzi makes it 
like Vitruvixs, and inheighth but 32 Minutes. 


Frefco. 


1. What.] A way of Painting oF Plaiftering, (or rather 
_ both) upon Walls, to endure the Weather, and reprefenting 
| Birds, Beafts, Herbs, Fruits, dsc. inrelief. 

2, Of Painting in--] Painting in Frefco is thus perform’d. 
Grind your Colours with Lime-water, or Milk, or Whey, and 


fo temper and mix them together in Pots, as in Size-colouring. 
; Alfo, 


ae 


jae 


Alfo, take the Powder of old rubbifh Stones, mix it with well) 
burnt Flints, (or Lime ) and Water 5; but wafh out the falt4| 
nefs of the Lime, by often pouring out the Water, and putting) 
in frefh, the oftner the better ; and this makes the Plaifter or|. 
Compoft. Avoid moift Weather, for that has great influence 
on the Walls: And to make the Work the more durable) 
firike into the Joints of the Brick or Stone Wal}, ftumps of] 
Horfe-nails, about 6 Inches afunder; for this will keep the) 
Plaifter from pealing off. 
Then, with this Compoft Plaifter the Walla good thick- | 
nefs, letting it dry, rag (your Colours being ready prepard|. 


and mingl'd,) Plaifter again over the former, the thicknefs of a 
Half-crown, fo much as you intend prefently to work upon; | 
and whilft itis wet, work your Colours therein, which will) 
mix and incorporate with the Plaifter, fo as never to wath | 
out. b | 
Work your Painting quick with a free Hand; for there can’ 
be no alteration after the firft Painting ; and therefore make 
your Colour high enough at the firft; you may deepen, but | 
not eafily heighten. : | 
Avoid Mineral Colours, Earthy Colours are the beft, as all 
Okers, Spanifh-brown, Terra-vert, Spanifh-white, &ic. | 
Your Brufhes and Pencils muft be long and foft; otherwife, 
they will rake and rafe the Painting; your Colours muft be 
full, and flowing from the Brufh; your Defign perfect in the | 
Image, or Paper Copy; for inthis Work you cannot alter or 
add upon any Colour. ani ae | 
3. Hiftory.| This kind of Painting was the ancient Grecian! 
way of Painting, and fince much us’d by the Romans. Plu-! 
tarch tells us, That Aratus the great Commander under Ptole- 
my King of Egypt, (in a Complement to the Emperours Af-! 
fections that way,) {pared the facking of a wealthy City, meerly! 
for the Exeellency ofthe Frefco Painting upon the Walls of the) 
Houfes. ; | 
There have been feveral whole Towns of this Work in Gers | 
many, rarely done, but nowruin’d by War. q 
At Rome there are 2 Chambers (in the Pope’s Pallace) of i 
Frefco, done by Raphael Urbin, and Fulio Romano (his Difci- | 
ple) who finifhed his Mafterss Work, which is yet call’d Ras) 
phael’s Defigns. Other Places there are done by Andrea deli 
Sexto, and Michael Angelo, and fome other Artifts. I 
At Fountain-bleau in France is moft excellent Frefco-work, I€) 
_ 1s the continu’d Travels of UlyfJes in 60 pieces, done by Bol- i 
lameo, Martin Roufe a Florentine, and others. 


Freach-glafs. 


I 
} 
V. Glafs. N. IU. i 


Friefe ; 


Friese: 
As Freeze. 
Frigeratory. 

A Place to make or keep things cool in, 
Pe voet Free: fione. 

V. Stone. N. re Me 

Front, or Eronti/fpiece. * 

‘1. What.] The Face, or Forefide of aHoufe. 
2. Of Setting.) The Setting, [that is making | of the Fronts 
of great Buildings, viz. Afhlar, [or Stones,} Architrave, Win- 
dows and Doors, with the Ground-table, Fafhia’s, and other 


Members, is worth from 3/. 10s. to 51 per Rod, (lays Mr. 
Wing,) according to the goodnefs of the Work. 


| Frontifb-doors. 
V. Doors. N. 4. / 
Frowy. 


Timber is by fome Workmen faid to be frowy, when it ise. 


_-yenly temper’dall the way, and works freely without tearing, 


Funnels of Chimneys. 
i. What.] The Funnel of a Chimney is the Shaft, or fmal- 


deft part of it, from the waft (where ’tis gather’d into its leaft 


Dimenfions) upwards. 


2. Of making.) Palladio tells us; That the Funnels of Chim- 


pies muft be carri’?d through the Roof, 3, 4,or § Foot at leaft; 


that they may carry the S okeinto the Air. And here you 
muf{t take care, (fays hie,) That they be made neither too wide, 
nor too narrow; for ifthey betoo wide, the Wind will drive 
back the Smioke into the Room; and if they be too narrow, 


_ the Smoke (not having free paffage) returns back alfo, There- 


fore’tis that Chamber-chimneys are not made narrower than 
10 or 11 Inches, nor broader than 18, which is the ordinary 
depth of the Funnels of great Kitchin-chimneys, whofe breadth 
is 4 or § Foot within the Work, from the place where the 
Breft ends to the top of the Funnel. Now the faid Breft reach- 
es from the Mantle-tree, to tite Ceiling, or pitch of the Arch, 
always diminifhing within the Work, till you come to the 
Meafures of Depth and Breadth, before mentioned; and from 
thence to the end of the Funnel, it muft be carrrd up as e- 
venas you can poffibly; for failing in this, it often happens 

the Smoke is offenfive: | : 


y | Burrs. 


— 


Furrs. 
Furrings.. 


In Architecture, Furrings is the making good of the Rafters 
feet inthe Cornifh. That is, when Rafters are cut with @ 
Knee, thefe Furrings are pieces that go ftraight along with 
the Rafter from the top of the Knee to the Cornifh. Alfo’ 
when Rafters are rotten, or funk hollaw in the middle, and 
pieces (cut thickeft in the middle, and to a point at each end) 
are nail’dupon them to make them ftraight again ; the put- 
ting on of thofe pieces is call'd Furring the Rafters , and thofe 
pieces fo put on arecall’d Furrs. 


4 


Gable-end. 


Te Hat.| In Architeéture the Gable-end of a Houfe is the’ 
upright Triangular end of the Roof. _ 

2.70 Afeaure.] To meafure a Gable-end, Multiply the breadth 

at the bottom, by half the Perpendicular, or Line from the 

Angle at the tap to the middle of the bottom; or Multiply 


nalfthe former by the whole of the latter, and the Produ@® 
will give the Gontentin fuch Meafures as the Dimenfions were _ | 


¢aken in. 
Gait. 

The bevelling Shoulder of the Joyft, orother Stiff. “Tis 
aifo usd for the lapping of the end of the Joyft, ¢c. upona 
Trimmer or Girder, and then the thicknefs of the Shoulder is 
cut into the Trimmer alfo bevelling upwards, that it may juff 
receive the Gain, and {o the Joyftand Trimmer lie even and’ 
fevel upon their Superficies. This way of working is usd in 
a Flodr or Hearth. | 

Galleries, 

Are long narrow Rooms made on the Sides or Fronts of Hou- 
fes; they ferve for Walking, Eating, and other Divertife- 
ments. Theirlength (fays Palladie) ought to be at leaft 5; 


times their breadth; they may be 6, 7, or 8 times theig 
breadth,. but mufi not'exceed. | sl 


Gardmanger. 
A: Store-houfe, or Room to fet Meat in.’ 


Gates. 
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Gates. 


We What. | Tis a thing fo. well known, that it needs no 
Defcription, for all know it.to be a Place for Paffage of Per- 

fons, or Horfes, Coaches or Wagons, yc. 

2. Of their Proportion.| .The principal Gates for Entrance, 
through which Coaches and Waggons are to pafs, ought ne- 

ver to be lefs than 7 Foot in breadth, nor more than 12 Foot, 

which laft Dimenfion is fit for large Buildings. 

As to.the heighth of Gates, it gretit to be 11 the breadth 
of fomething more. 1 
_ But for common Gates in Inns, where Wagons loaded with 
Hay and Straw go under, their heighth may be twice the 
Breadth, 

_ 3. Of the Price of forme forts.) As to the Price of Gates, it is 
various according to the forts of Gates, which again will differ 
according to the Dimenfions and Workmanthip. Thofe which 
ve fhall mention at prefent willbe only Pallifado, and Pold 
Gates.. - 
And. arft of Pallifado Gates, Mr. Wi ing faith; in Rutland, that 
if the Gates be 6 or 7 Foot high, and the Workman find Tim- 
ber and Workmanfhip, they are worth about 9 or 10s. per li- 
neal Yard; but if hefind only Workmanfhip, then tis worth 
6 or7s. per Yard... 
, Thave obferved, that if they are Semi- -pallifado, with Knee~ 
ling-railsat the top, handfomely Moulded on both fides, and. 
{quare rao tied Pannels, and BifeGtion Mouldings on 
oth fides, the Gates about 8 Foot high, and the Pofts a Foot 
Square, open’d in the Front, . of revailed with. a. Moulding 
{truck in it on both fides the Revail, a Bafe and Capital laid 
on the Pofts, and the Heads cut into one of the Platonick Bo- 
dies 5 a5 {uppofe an Icolaedron, and the Pofts were about’ 10 
or 11 Foot above Ground, the Workmanthip i is worth 12 or 
13.5. per Yard lineal; but if the Workmen find Timber, it 
will be worth more than 20.5. per lineal Yard,. in. fuch Gates, 
to find all Iron-work, Painting; gyc. it would be worth a- 
bove 30 s. perlineal Yard. 4 
_ Secondly, Of Pold Gates, (which até fich as are fet in Fences 
for to fhut up the Paffages into Fields, and other Inclofures.) 
Thefe are of 2 forts, either of fawed, orcleft Timber; for to 
make a fawed one, ‘and fet him up, and his Pofts, the Price in 
different Places is from 35. 6d. to 5 5. but if the Carpenter 
pay for the fawing, then the Price is from §5.to6s5. 6d. 
Such a Gate, Timber and Work is worth from 7 to 10 5. accot- 
ding to their goodnefs ; but with Pofts from 12 tor 5. But 
Gate and tron-work from 1otorzs. But Gate, Tron-work, 
and Polts, from 155. to 18 s. but Cleft Pold Gates cleaving, and 
making; and hanging from 4 to 5s. and fo proportionably fo% 
L2 al 
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all Timber, Iron, and Pofts, ¢y'c. The Reafon why the Prices 

are thus different, is, becaufe°tis according to the Cuftoms of — 
different Places where I had my Information. Perhaps the . 
Reader may here expect that I fhould here fay fomething con- 
cerning Gates, and their Impofts, and other Ornaments accor- 

ding tothe 5 Orders of Archite@ture; but I finding that I 
fhall make this 1/?. Impreffion toolarge, 1 muft therefore de- 


fer it till another Opportunity. 
Gavel, 


A word ufed by fome, by which they mean the fame as — 
Gable, which V. , | 


German glafs. 
y. Glafs. Num.¥. 
Girding-beams. 
*Tisufed by fome Architects, to fignifie the fame as 
Girders. 

1. What.] Are fome of the Jargeft pieces of Timber in a 
Floor, the ends of them are for the moft part Framed into the 
Summers or Breft-fummers, and the Fofts are framed in at one 
end to the Girders. : 

2. Of their Size or Proportion. ] The.Scantlings, or Size of 
Girders and Summers, upon the Re-building of London, after a 
Confultation of experienced Workmen, were reduced to an 
A& by the Parliament, and are thus fet down, as fit for all 
Fabricks, great and fmall, viz. 
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3. How to be ‘laid in the Brick-work.] No Girder, or Sum- 
mer ought to lie Jefs than ro Inches into the Wall, and their. 
ends muft be laid in Lome. Fy, 
“4. That Girders and Summers be of good hearty Oak, as free 
from knots as,may be; becanfe that will be leaft fubject to 
break, and may with more fafety berelied on in this crofs 


and tranverfe Work. 3 As 


Girt. 
Glafs. 


1. What.| All know it to bea diaphanous, or tranfparent 
Body made by Art, of Sand and Nitre, faith Pliny: “T1s alfo 
made of white gliftring Flints, mixt with Sal-Alkall, or the 
Saltof the Herb Gla(s-work, or Salt of Fern-afhes for common 
Glas, fome fay. Monfieur Blancourt faith, that the Venetians al. 
fo ufe white Flints, and alfo arich Sand, and likewile a fort of 
white Marble; he alfo faith, that all white tranfparent Stones 
that willnot burn to Lime, are fit to make Glafs 5 and that all 
Stones that are fit to {trike fire, are capable to be made into 
Glafs. 

Tcould here give you an account of the manner and me- 
thod of making of divers forts of Glafs, and likewife the Hi- 
ftorical Account of its Invention, dsc. and many other Curio- 
fities relating to Glafs; which perhaps might be Satisfactory 
tothe Reader; but I wanting both time, and room in this 
{mall Volumn, I muft defer it till Ihave a better Opportu- 
nity. 

tr The forts of Glafs. There are various fcrts of Glafs which 
are made ufe of in the World, but at prefent I fhall confine my 
felf tofpeak only of thofe forts which Glaziers commonly 
work upon here in England, which are thefe following, wiz. 
Crown Glafs, whichis of 2 forts, Lambeth and Ratcliff. 2. French 
or Normandy Glafs. 3. German Glafs of 2 forts, White and 
Green. 4. Dutch Glafs. 5. Newcafile Glafs. 6. § tafforafhire 
Glafs. 7. BriffolGlafs. 8. Looking-glafs. 9. Fealous Glajs; of 
which forts I fhall fuccinétly treat in their order. 

III. Of Crown-glafs.| Is of 2 forts, Ratcliff and Lambeth 
Crown-glafs, of both which forts 1 will briefly treat. And 

1. Of Ratcliff Crown-glafs.] That fort of Glafs which goes 
by this Name, is the beft and cleareft fort of Crown-gla/s, 
which fort was at firft made at the Bear-gardenonthe Bank- 
fide. Inthe Year 1691, Yhad it Publifhed in the Gazette for 
Fune 15, Coc. where it 1s commended in this manner, and 
called Crown-window-glals, much exceeding FrenchGlafs, in all 
its Qualifications. But now at the Bear-garden Looking-glafs- 
platesare made ; the maker of this beft fort of Crown-glafs, 
being now removed to Ratcliffe, and upon that account it now 
bears the Name of Ratcliff Crown-glafs, as it did at firft of 
Bear-garden Crown-glafs. ie 


V. Fillet. 


This fort of Crown-glafs is of a light Sky-blew-colour, 
which may be very diftin@tly feen, if it be laid on a piece of 
white Paper. | i ea | 

[have been informed that an Englifh Glafs-maker went o- 
yer into France, on purpofe to hee the French way of making 
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Glafs, which when he had attained to, he came over again in- | 


to England, and fet up making ‘of Crown-glafs,and therein much 
out-doing the French his Teachers, as Englifhmen ufually do. I 
have been told by fome London Glaziers, that there is 24 Ta- 
bles of this Crown-glafs to the Cafe, the Tables being of a Cir- 
cular Form, of about 3 Foot, 6 or 8 Inches Diameter, and by 
confequence, each Table willbe in Areaabout 9 or 10 Foot, 
and the Cafe betwixt 220, and 240 Foot. This Glafs 1s brought 
from Ratcliff in fuch kind of Frames as Newcaftle-glafs is 
brought up isto the Town, only .the Newcaftle-glafs is 
brought on Shipboard, and this Ratcliff-gla(s upon a Staff be- 
twixt 2 Men, according as they carry a {mall Veffel of Beer, or 
the like. ak ) aig SR 

{ have known this Ratcliff-crown-glafs fold about 9 d. per 
Foot in London, ready cut into Squares. And when wrought 
jn Lead, and fet wp, for about 18 d. per Foot. . 

2. Of Lambeth-crowa-glafs.] This fecond fort of Crown- 


glafs takes its Name alfo from the Place where ‘tis made; ‘tis — 


of a darker colour than Ratcliff-crown-gla/s, inclining fomething 
toa Green. | | 

This fort is fold in London for about 8d. per Foot cut into 
Squares, and being wrought and fet up in Windows with 
Lead, its Price is about 16 d. per Foot. Piss 

IV. Of Fiench-glafs,|} By fome call’d Normandy-glafs, be- 
caufe it was formerly made at Cherbourg in Normandy. But f 
am.informed that the Work-houfes have within thefe few 
Years been removed, for certain Reafons of State to Auxerre 
in Burgundy. They alfo make Glafs at Nevers in Orleans, and 


likewife at St. Gobianear La Fere in Picardy,but from which of | 


thee places our French-glafs comes which weufe in England, 1 
annot certainly tell. But ‘tis athinner and more tranfparent 
yt of Glafs, than our Newcaftle gla/s, and when ‘tis laid on 
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ufed to be of amiddle Price betwixt Crown and Neweafile- 
afs, and I have known it fold for 12 d. per Foot, wrought 
Lead,:and fetup; but fome fay ’tisnow (we haye War 
swith France,) near as dear as Crown-glafs, ee: 
*_ Of this Glafs there is but 25 Tables to the Cafe. i 
V. OF German-glafs.| Of this fort of Glafs there are 2 
kinds, viz.Whiteand Green 0 | 
“x, White German glafs.| This Glafs is of a whitifh colour, 
and free from thofe fpots and blemifhes which our Newcafile- 
glafsis fabject to, but it hath commonly fome fine or finall 
curved Streaks, or Lines. as the Newcaftle-glafs hath, © 
‘2, Green German-glafs.| This‘ you may well {uppofe to be 
af greenifh Colour by its Name ; it is fubje@_ to have thofe 
fine Lines, or Streaks 4s ‘the white is ; but both this and the 
white German is ftraighter, and not fo crooked aid warped ag 
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piece of white Paper, it appears of adirtyifh Green Colour. 
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‘rom Germany, and yet it is generally as cheap as Newcafile- 


lafs. | | 
i Vi. Dutch-glafs.) 1t differs not much from Newcafile-glafs 
in its Colour, and L have obferved fome of it that hath beea 
very crooked; Iam informed that the Tables of this fort of 
Glafs are but {mall, “tis not much ufed now in England. This 

lafs hath its Name alfo from thofe that make it, viz. The 
Dutch, for | am told tis brought out of Hollands vtis alfo a- 
bout the fame Price with Newcajtle-gla/s. 
| Vil. Newcajtle-glafs. | This fort of Glafs isof a kind of an 
ath-colour, ’tis the Glafs that is moft in ufe here in England , 
but tis fubject to have Specks, and Blemifhes, and Streaks in 
jt, and “tis very often warped crooked. Of this Glafs, Mr. 
Leybournfays there is 45 Tables to the Cafe; but if I didnot 
miftake, a London Glazier told me they had but 35 Tables to 
the Cafe, and Mr. Leybourn alfo faith, that each Table con- 
tain’d ¢ Superficial Feet, and by Confequence a Cafe of 45 
Tables to the Cafe will contain 225 Foot, the Glazier before- 
mention’d faid there was 6 Foot ina Table, and if but 35 
Tablesto the Cafe, that would amount to but 210 Foot. Butt 
wwas informed by one that told me he had taken the Dimentfions 
offome Tables of Newcaftle-glafs, and he found them to con- 
tain 7 Foot at leaft; for faith he, they are of this form ;. the 
epper edge as they ftand in the Cafes or Frames is Circular, a- 
bout the 4th. or 5th. part of a Circle, the Cord of which 
faith he was about g % Foot, the lower fide was ftrait, about 
‘y8or19 Inches, the Perpendicular from the bottom to the 
top about 3 Foot: From this Obfervation, a Cafe of 35 Tables 
‘would amount to 245 Foot. Thefe Tables of Glafs are broughe 
‘in Cafes, or flight Frames of Sticksfixed at’ fome diftance one 
‘from another, into 4 corner pieces which are ftouter, The 
ends of thefe Frames are made tapering nearer one another at 
‘the bottom than they are at the top, according to the Form 
of the Glafs; but the fides are parallel, the Glafs 1s fet in 
on fome Stra‘v. which islaid on the bottom of the Frame, and 
there is fome Straw alfo put on the fides, and top of: each Cafe, 
but none betwixt the Tables. Thefe Cafes are brought to 
Zondonin the Coal-fhips, they being fet on end in the Coles 
more than half its depth, by which means they are kept: ftea: 
dy from falling and being broke by the motion, and .rowling 
ef the Ship. nt 

Mr. Leybourn faith, that a Cafe of 48 Tables, 5 Foot fo a Ta- 
ble equal to 225 Foot, doth weigh about 200 ib. and by con- 
fequence 9 Foot will weigh about Sib. . 

He alfo faith, the Price of Neweaftle-glafs is uncertain, for 
when Coals are Plenty, then Glafs is. cheap, and when the 
Coals are dear at Landon, then Newcaftle-glafs is fo likewife, 
not that they want Coals at Newcajtle ; but becaufe they have 
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no other Conveyance for it to London. “So that fometimes it is |) 
at 305. per Cafe, aud othertimes gos. |! 
But 1 was informed by a London Glazier, that the mof |; 
con{tant Price was 24 5. per Cafe. aes am ti 
To cut a Cafe of ‘this Glafs into Quarries Diamond fafhion |: 
(with halfs, and quarters, and 3 quarters of Quarries, as the |. 
Glafs falls out) fome fay it is worth 6 or 7s. but I did hear)a\)) 
Glafs-cutter fay he would doit for 3s. or 35. 6d. id 1 
Newcaftle-gla/s cut into large Squares are fold for 22 to 25s. 
per 100'Foot, according \to\their Size. 9/9.) 4q 
And fmall Squares, from 19 to 22:5. per 100 Foot. u 
And Quarriesof Newcaftle-glafs for about 16 s. per 100 Foot, 
Glazing done with this Newcajtle-glafs with Quarries, band- } 
ing, Soddering, pinning the Cafements being included, theu- | 
fual Price is § d. or 6d. per Foot in London, and there abouts, | 
but in feveral parts ofthe Countrey they have 6d. per Foot, | 
and will be paid for pinning of the Cafements befides. 4 
Vif. Glazing in fome Places of England, asin Rutland, and 
other Northern Parts they Glaze with Quarries of Newcafile- | 
glafs for qt d. or $d. per Foot. And ‘Squares wrought into | 
Lead , and fet up for 6 d. per Foot, ~ “> - ! 
* But then again in Sujfexand Kent, the South Parts of it they 
will not work fo cheap, becaule their Glafs is fomething dear-_ 
ertothem; in thefe Southern Parts : there they commonly rec- | 
kon 7d. per Foot for Glazing with Squares of Newcaftle-glafs, ' 
befides they will be paid for Pinning ofthe Cafements. 9°) 
VIEL Staffordfhive-glafs.) This fort of Glafs which is made | 
inStafford/} ive,T could never yet learn anycertain Account of it, | 
for ‘tis a fort ofGlafS but feldom ufed in thefe parts of theKingdom 
IX. Brijtol glafs.) This is made at the City-of Briflol; but 
by reafon they have not the Conveniency to fend it by Sea, | 
(as they have from Newcaftle by Coal-Ships, ) ‘tis very rare to’ | 
have any of it in-London, tho” it be as cheap, and better than — 
Newcaftle.glajs. : a De 
site Looking-glafs.| As to Looking-glafs-plates, they are made 
at the Beav-garden on the Bank-frde, London, (where Crowne — 
glafs was 1/. made.) { do not certainly know whether this 
fort of Glafs be not’ made with the fort of Sand, mentioned by, 
Dr. Grew in his Mufaum Regalis Societatis, 246 P. Fine Sandy | 
faith he, froma Sand-pit near Bromley in Kent, of this is made: 
the cleareft and belt Englifh-glafs ; it confifteth of fome Grains 
as clear as Cryftal ; with which others obfcure being mixed, 
give a whitith.Ath-colour to the whole Maf, oe 
_ Thefe Looking-glafs-plates are ground fmooth and flat, and) 
Polifhed, they are fometimes ufed in Safhes or Safh-windows ; 
but’tis‘a dear fort of Glas for they ask 4s. per Foot for fuch 
Squares, and if they are large’tis much more. °° com 
~ There is Ca wav) which fome ufe to trv, which is the whi 
teft and cleareft Gla, which is thus, viz. they take it up clofe | 
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by one edge, betwixt the edges of the middle and Fore-finger, 
and then looking againft the cur, or broken edge, the Byes 
being thus skreen’d by the edges of the 2 Fingers, they fay 
*tis eafie by this Method to difcern which is the whiteft and 
| cleareft Glafs. 
_ Looking-glaffes foil'd being in vogue for Ornaments over 
Chimneys in Parlours, gc, I fhall briefly fay fomething con- 
cerning them. Sir William Petty faith that the value of Looking- 
glafs-plates confifts in a duplicate proportion of their fides to 
} their Squares. Becaufe you fhall not be left quite in the 
| dark as to this matter, I will exhibit the Price which I have 
known fet upon 2 Sizes of Looking glaffes, viz. One of 5 In- 
_ ches long, and 12 broad in a Frame to place over a Chimney 
| gos. fome ofroand 8 Inches, in Walnut-tree-frames for a- 
bout 4 s.perpiece, if they have Diamond-cut, but if not,this fize 
isabout 6 d. per piece ChOnOee: I could here have fhew’d the 
Method of Grinding, Polifhing, and Foiling of thefe Glaffes : 
| ButI fear I fhall offended the Stationer in making this firft 
Impreffion too large, and therefore J muft at prefent pafs 
this, and feveral other Curiofities; which I had thought to 
have inferted here, for the Satisfattion of the Ingenious and 
Inguifitive Reader. 
XL Jealous Glafs.} This isa fort of wrinkled Glafs of fuch 
a Quality, that one cannot diftin@ly fee what is done on the 
other fide of it; but yet it admits the Light to pafs through 
it. "tis made of the fame fort of Materials, as Looking-glafs- 
plates are. This Fealous-glafs iscaft ona Mold, and is compo- 
fed allover its Surface witha multitude of Oblong Circular Fi- 
eures, (which are Concave,) fomewhat refembling Weavers 
Shuttles, this is on one fide of it, but the other fide confifts 
of fuch Figure which are a little Convex, and this laft fide is 
the fide they cut it on, when the Squares are too big for the 
prefent ufe, it being found to be very difficult to cut iton the 
Concave fide. Some forts of this Zealous-gla/s, hath a Con- 
vexity rifing in the middle of the Concavity ; fo that one fide, 
or Surface of it doth much refemble the Boats which Boys ufed 
to make by folding of Paper, oniy inthis Glafs the Concavi- 
ties, and convexities are both more obtufe and blunt. But 
there are various forts of this Glafs, in refpect either of the 
Form or Size of the Figures, of which this Glafs is compofed ; 
for Ihave feen fome of this Gla/s have the Shuttle-like Figures, 
much Jarger than other fome, and fome of it which the Points 
(as it were) of the Shuttles are very curved, and fometimes 
thefe Figures are in a Pofition Perpendicular to one edge of 
the Square, and other fome are oblique to it. 
* Tam informed that this Glafs is about 18 d. per Square, each 
Square being about 12 or 14 Inches broad, and 15 or 16 Inch- 
és long. The reafon why they are fo dear,is, Cas T am informed,) 
becaufe theLooking-glals-plate-makers,do not care to make a 
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fort of Squares, bat only when their Pots of Metal are almoft | 
out, and they are a little at leifure ; for they fay it. waftes 
Glafs too much for their Profit. I heard aLendon Glazier fay, ! 
that he hath fometimes ftayed a Month for fome of it, before 
he could have it toufe. This fort of Glafs is commonly ufed, 
in and about London, to put into the lower Lights of Safh- 
windows, yc... Where the Windows are low againft the 
Street, to prevent People’s feeing what is done in the Room 
as they pafsby: It is fometimes fet in Lead in fuch Places, 
where they would not have their Aétions feen by the Paffers |) 
by. | i 

Now it is very plain (to any reafonable Man, that knows ds 
ny thing of Refractions,) that this fort of Glafs muft needs | 
prevent People’s feeing through it, into a Room, as they pafs ! 
by; becaufe the Rays, or Species of a vifible Obje@, are by 
reafon of fuch a variety of Refrattions, (caufed by the inequa> 
lity of the Glaffes Surface,) broken and confufed when they ar- 
rive at the Retina, or Fund of the Eye. my 

XU Woolwich, or Woolledge.| This alfo was one kind of our 
Englifh Glafs,. which did receiveits Name from the Place of its 
make ; but by reafon they met with fome difcouragement in 
¢heir Proceedings there, they have laid it down there for fome 
ime, aad do not now make there. 


Glazier’s-work, ot Glazing. 


1. What.) Glazier’s-work, or Glazing, all know to be a manual | 
Art, whereby pieces of Glafs(by the affiftance of Lead, are fo fit- | 
ted and compacted together by firaight or curved Lines, that it | 
ferves as well forthe intended ufe, (almoft) as if it were one ~ 
intire piece ; nay in fome refpeéts far better and cheaper, viz. _ 
in cafe of breaking, gy. ; 

_ Thefe 2 Heads of Straight or Curved, will admit of feveral 
Sub-divifions, and firft of Straight, which contains fquare 
Work whofe Angles are right,.as almoft all Window-lights are 
in Timber Window-frames, and fo likewife are the Squares, | 
(if it is Glazed with fuch) of which the Lights are compofed. . ; 

2. Miter, or making an Angle of 45 Deg. this but feldom 

Papel in this Profeffion, unlefs it.bein fome places of Frets” 
WOR. : + A 

3- Bevel, this isthe moft common, efpecially in theCoun- , 
trey, aud ordiaary Houfes, (which all know to be moft nume- | 
Fous, ) for moft {uch are Glazed with luarries, which is Beyel — ; 
Work, fo likewifeis a great dealof Fret, and all Snip-work. ra 

Curved Work, confifts either of Circles, Ovals, or fome 
diftorted Arches 5 Circles and Ovals are commonly ufed for | 
Lights a¢fome particular place ina Building, as ina Pediment, 
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er a Door in the Front of a Buile 
d the whole Light was Gla- 
one piece of Glafs, Both Parts, Circles, and Ovals, 
ftorted Arches are made ufe of in crock- 
lfo both whole and parts of Circles, 


ks. | 
fort of Gla- 


in their Fret, or Ornamental Wor 
nious 


zier’s Draughts, | the moft inge 
n City and Coyntrey work by Defign, (and not by 
Blunderers in moft Profeffions rela- 
ney make a Draught of all their Win- 

they fet down the Dimenfions of 
ith and breadth, and the number of 
ghth, in each Light ; and alfa 
after the following 
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6 diftine Windows, viz. the 2 upper 
and of the four lower ones there 13 
hts, andi double one. 

nding at the top(of the Oblong Figure 
is the heighth of the Light , that at the 
@that number in the middle, the upper 
heighth, and the lower one 


2 light Windows, 


number in breadth. 
Alfo that the 3 and 2 Windows, Cwhich are 3 light 
their Dimenfions fet down in Feet, and Duo- 
Reet, E. G. in the 1/% Window you have this. 
atthe top, which fignifies the heighth of the 
t, and 4 Duodecimal Parts of a Foot, 10 
which fignifies 6 Squares in heighth, 
o 24 in the whole Light,) and be- 
hich fignifies 1 Hoot, and 1 Duo- 
thee gras i a yr, 8 decimah 


fl 
$ 


Parts of 
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decimal Part of a Foot: In the fecond, or middle Lig, 
there is aC fet to fhew that there muft be a Cafement in tH. 
Light, and by confequence the upper Squares, and lower on . 
mut be cut fomething fhorter, becaufe of the Frame of th 
Cafeinent,) and the fide Squares muft be cut fomething nd, 
rower, and the 4 corner ones both fhorter and narrower. — 
Now by fuch a Draught, the London Glazier when his Cou\| 
trey Cuftomer fends to him for fuch a certain parcel of Glaj, 
he knows immediately how to cut it to fit his Work, and t ' 
Countrey Glazier knows how to work up his Glafs by it, {| 
that it fhall fit each Window, tho’hebe 4o Miles remote frou, 
it, as well asif he were by it. 1) 
The London Glafs cutters commonly mark (with a Letter, J 
Figure over them,) ail the Windows that are of one Size, ant 
Write the fame Mark on a piece of Paper, the which is put 4} 
among that parcel of Squares which belong to thofe Light, 
which are all of one Size, this piece of Paper is fo put in, tha) 
the Character is vifible above the edges of the Squares:By whic), 
diftinguifhing Character the Countrey Glazier readily know, 
which Squares to take for any Window, + 
I fhall only add one thing more to this of Draughts, and {i 
conclude with this Head: And that is, that fach Glaziers ay 
underftand it, fet down their Dimenfions in Decimals ; whic! 
fits as well or better for the London Glafs-cutters, becaufe the’, 
have their Rules Centefimally divided for the Purpofe. I have 
here therefore, (for fatisfaétion to the curious,) fet down tha 
Dimenfions of the 4 lower Windows, in Feet and Centefima, 
Parts. As for Example, in the 3d. Window at the top you 
have thefe numbers 4. 50, which fignifies the height of the: 
Light ts 4 Foot and 50 Centefimal Parts, and at the bottom; 
there is this Number, 1. 50, Which’ is 1 Foot so Centefima. 
Parts, and fo of the reft. : y 


I 

I. Of Meafuring Glaziers Work.} In difcourfing of this, | 
fhalldo thefe 2 things; 1/#. Confider the Cuftoms ufed amongfl, 
them, (for Cuftom is to be the greateft Guide in all manner oj, 
Meafures.) And adly. of taking the Dimenjions, and compu, 
ting the Quantity. | | 
t. Before we proceed to taking of Dimenfions, which one; 
would think fhould be the 1/f. thing, in order to meafure any) 
Superiicies or Solid. Yet before we can pretend to take thefe; 
Dimenfions, we muft be inform’d of all Cuftoms that are claim-, 
ed, and have been tolerated by long {tanding, ec. in any Pro. 
feffion. And therefore, Nb 4 
_ Note, 1. Thatin Glazing when Windows have a Semicircu-, 
lar top, Cor any other Curved Form) the Cuftom is to take, 
the full heighth as if it were {quare. ql 
2. That all Windows confifting of intire Circles, Ovals, or, 
amy other Curved Form, the Dimenfions are taken the 2 longeft, 
iets | Vg 0 I a: 


lm at Right Angles one to another, (which we may call the 

fametes and from thefe Dimenfions the Areas are found the 

ime as if they were Square. | . 

43 That all Crocket-windows in Stone-work are all meafured 

4 their full Dimenfions in heighth and breadth, as if they were 

juare and not Curved. 

ig That there 1s very good Reafon for all thefe Cuftoms, if 

4. confider the trouble in taking Dimenfions to make them 

2. the wafte of Glafs in working it to thefe Forms, and 3 

4 - extraordinary time expended in fetting it up, more than 

 {quare Lights. I fay if thefe things be duly weigh'd and con- 

Jered, they will be found of more value than the Glafs which 

ould cover a Square Superficies of that Dimenfion. Having 

Thus difpatched the 1/f thing, viz. Of Cuftoms, 1 fhall now 

Mroceed to the 

2. Of taking Dimenfions, &c. In doing of which, in this 

Mrofeffion of Glazing, it is generally taken to parts of Inches, 

had fo computed to the Nicety ofa Fra¢tion of an Inch, which 

aay be done feveral ways, 4 of which being praétifed by fome 

Murveyors and Workmen, I hall juft mention here, viz. 1. By 

ge Fraétions, 2. By Crofs- Multiplication of Feet, Inches, 

Wind Parts, 3 By Duodecimals, and 4. By Decimals. There 
ante way by Logarithms, which is more expeditious than 
Wither of the former; but I cannot here ftay to treat of thefe, 
ie will require too much time and room for this prefent 
Indertaking, or Defign. 

"But becaufe in Glaziers Work, they ufually take the Dimen- 
Sons to the Parts ofan Inch, the beft and readieft way to com- 
mute the Area’s, isto take the Dimenfions with a Sliding-rule, 
uch as the Glaziers generally ufe ; which Rule is divided Cen- 
efimally, the Dimenfions being thus taken, and fet down, are 
4 ay one into the other, as eafily as Vulgar Arithmetick 
p whole Numbers 1s. 

“As to the Method of taking Dimenfions, and {etting them 
Bown in a Pocket-book, or the like, Vid. Building, Num. V. 
. 2, 35 4, 8 wherealfo you will find a Bill of Meafure- 
ent of Glazier’s Work. 

And for the manner of Computing the Quantity, vide Crofs. 
Multiplication. 

IV; Of the Price of divers forts of Glazier’ s-work: | The 
Bifferent forts of Glazier’s Work which we fhall here menti- 
on, are thefe following, viz. Glazing with Squares, and with 
Quarries. : 
And 1. Of Glazing with Squares for the Price of Crown, 
French, German, Dutch, and Engli(h Glafs wrought in Lead, and 
fet up. V. Num. III. dc. ot Glafs. : 

As to the Price of Square-work, the Mafter finding Glafs, 
and the Glazier, Lead, Sodder, and Workmanfhip, ’tis worth 


about 2id. per Foot, But they will be (in the am 
pa 
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paid 3 d. per Cafement for pinning of them, (which is puttin}: 
of Lead-pins thro’ the Iron-frame, and Soddering them, therd) 
by to fix the Glafs to the Frame,) viz. Cafentents of 43 Foo 
long, aud fo proportionably, if they find Lead or Sodder fo 
it. é ( Tf a al me E F 4 
But to work up Squares and fet it up; finding nothing bu} 
Workmanthip, it’s worth about 1 d. or 1 4d. per Foot. at 
, 2°Of Glazing with Quarries, which is for the moft par} 
done with Newcafile glafs, which feé for the Price of new. 
Work and Materials. Num: Vi. ; i 2 aa | | 
- But if the Glazier find only Lead, Sadder, and Work, ti, 
worth about 2d. per Foot.: But if they find nothing bit Wor i 
then x 2 d. or 2 d.is a fufficient Price; SoMa aol mh 
For taking down, Quarry-gla/s, Scouring it, and Soddering 

it anew, and Banding, and fetting up again, the ufual Pricd 
is 1 1d. per Foot. Dr Pi me 
_ But if it be in Churches wheére they fay they have ufually, 
more Banding, gyc. their Price ig 2d. per Foot. They hay 
alfo 2d. per Foot for taking down, Scouring, Soddering! 
Banding; and fetting up againof the old fafhion’d Wor 
which is compofed of pieces of Glafsof d ifferent Sizes and Fi; 
ures, oy eee , ) | | 
; As to the quantity of Lead fed in ay number of Feet of 
Glafs. vid. Lead, Num. ro, : : . W 
, Tfind by Mr. Leybourn, that in London they generally ufe, 
that Size of uarries, call’d 12 s. the which he thus defcribes., 
Quarries, (faith he,) for the moft part are 6 Inches in length 
rom one Acute Angle to the other, and in breadth from Ob- 
tule, Angle to Obtafe Angle 4 Inches; fo-that each Quarry, 
faith he, contains 13 Superficial Inches ;, which fort is that. 
which thev call long Quarties. V. P. Quarries. ee n 
N. B. That there. are feveral Appellations given’ to the varis. 
ous Dimenfions, &c. of Quarries, viz, _ 1+ The Range, which. 
isa Perpendicular let fall from one of the Obtufe Angles to | 
the oppofite fide. 2. And the Length is the longeft Diagonal | 
from one acute Angle to the other. 3. The Breadth is the 
fhorteft Diagonal, which is drawn between the 2 Obtufe Angles,” 
as for the Sides and Area of a Quarry, [think all know | 
tha gen 4 
» You will find ia the word Quarriés, that there have been, | 
or ftill are 12 forts of Quarries, from’ Whence there arifes di-'' 
vers. Propofitions, of great ufe to Glaziers. As 1. To find au 
ny of the § fore-cited Dimenfions, as Range, Side, Length}, 


| 


Breadth, and Atea,of any of the forts of Quarries. 2. To find | 
the Area of any fort of Quarries, 3. Having any of thefe Di+ | 
mentions given, viz, Range, Side, Breadth, or Length, to find” 
the Nume, or Deaoniination of the Size, viz. Whether 85. 
ros: 125. dc. 4. Having the Area of a Quarry given, to 
ad-of what fort or fize he 1s, 5, To find: whether: a oe. 


4. Glazed with thofe they call fquare Quarries or long ones, 
yy you muft note there is 6forts of fizes or fquare Quarries, 
1d. 6 fizes of long Quarries, which makes 12 forts in all, as } 
Nd you before. Altho' I am fenfible that thefe 5 Propofitions 
put juft now mentioned, ) would be acceptable to Glazier’s, 
4d fome other ingenious Perfons, yet I muft here evade theny 
l}abetter opportunity, for Reafons off mentioned, in this 
‘cook. Glazier’s Bill. V. Building. V. 7. a 


) Gradatory. 


Tis derived from the Latin, and is ufed to fignifie a Place 
whitch we go up by Steps, particularly an Afcent from the 
oifter to the Quire in fome Churches. 


~ Granary. 
i 


| APlaceto lay up Corn in. Sir H.W. advifes to make it to- 
yard the North, as muchas may be ; becaufe that Quarter is’ 
moft Cool and Temperate. 
Mr. Worlidge faith, that the beft Granaries are built of 
rick with Quarters of Timber wrought in the in-fide, where- 
‘> to nail the Boards, with which the in-fide of the Granary 
| nut be lined fo clofe to the Bricks, that there be noroom 
or Vermine to fhelter themfelves. There may be many Sto- 
fesone above another, and let thembe near theone to the 
ther, for the fhaflower the Corn lieth the better, and it 1s the 
fier turned, which it muft be fometimes. | 
- Some have had 2 Granaries, one above | the other, and 
ik the upper with Wheat, or other Corn; this upper 
one had a {mall hole inthe Floor, by which the Corn defcen- 
ied into the lower one like the Sand in an Hour-glafs, and 
#3 it was all come down into the lower Granary, 1t was thert 
}yearried up again into the upper one; and fo it-was kept con 
‘nually in motion, which is a great Prefervation to the 
Corn. 
A large Granary full of fquare Wooden-pipes may keep 
ornlong from heating. 


intl 


Grange, 


Fromthe Latin word Grana, a Building which hath Barns, 
Stables, Stalls, and other neceflary Places for Husbandry:’ 


Grates. 


Great Bricks. 
¥. Bricks. Num, IV. §. 92°, 


Y. Tron. Num. A 


Grotef- 


Grotefque, or Grotefca. 


V. Antick. | 
Ground i 


To Buildon.| VY. Foundation, Num. 2. §. 1. 2. 3. Au Shi 
and 6. a 
Ground guts. os a i 

V. Alder. Num. 3< ‘ | M 
Ground-plat, or Plot. oi 

1. What.| A piece of Ground a Building is to be erected | 
upon. hoy 
2. Of Valuing | V. Foundations. Num. 3. F 


== 


et 
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Ground-plate. 


V. Sell. 


Site, age 
PF oe ese 


Grove, 


A Term ufed by Foiners, to fignifie the Channel that ig 
made by their Plow in the edge of Molding, or Stile, or Rail. 
gc. to put their Pannels in in Wainfcotting. 


Gutté. 
~ V. Architrave, Numb. 6. 
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Gutters. 


1. What. | Thofe which we fhall here treat of, ate Valliég ‘ 
in the Roofs of Buildings, and thefe are of 2 kindsin refpect of ‘ 
their Pofition ; for they are either fomething near a Parallelifm | 
with the Horizon, or inclining towards a Vertical Pofition to | 
the Horizon. 4 , 

Of the firft kind of Gutters, which for diftinction fake I will ' 
call Parallel,) there are 3 forts which are cover’d with ‘and 


a 3 


for xf}, either it isa Gutter betwixt 2 Roofs which fta d 
Parallel toeach other, being made upon the Feet of the Raf 4 
ters of 2 Roofs which meet together. Or, Secondly, A Guttet ‘ 
where a Buildin g hath a Cantaliver, or Modilion Cornifh, which / 
projects 1 2 Foot, or 2 Foot, (according to the Defign of the | 
Building) beyond the Walls, then the Roof is fet with the Feet | 
of the Rafters, no farther out than the Walls, but rather with i 
init; fo that the Joifts of the upper Floor lie out beyond thé 
Walls, and alfo beyond the Feet of the Rafters which is yet 
cover'd with Lead. The 3d. fort of thefe Parallel Gutters, are 
in thefe Roofs that are flat, commonly called Platforms, where ; 
are alfo Gutters for the Water that runs from the Platform ta | 
defcend to, which is from thence conveyed off from the Buil--\ 
ding, either by Spouts or Pipes. 


Having | 


_ they are pofitec on the Building. 


Having defcribed the Parallel Gutters, we are next to treat 
of the Vertical Gutters. By Vertical Gutter, mean {uch a one 


as is made by two Roofs meeting at Right Angles, one to the 


other; or which is the fame thing ‘(but in other words) it is 


} made by the end of one Roof joyning to the fide of another : 
_ Asfor-Example, if a Building ‘be erected inthe Form ofa 


Roman L, ‘tis then comnion tolave 1 Gutter on the infide of 


HV theL. But if itrefemblea T, it hath 2Gutters, but if like an 


Hi, then 4.  Thefe Gutters alfo are of 2 forts, viz. Either Lead 
or Tile. Of all which we thall {peak ‘intheir Orders. Having 


} given the definition of Gutters, I fhall now proceed to 


treat , 


1 2. Of taying Parallel Leal Gutters] Iti {peaking to this 
} Head, before f proceed to treat of laying the Lead, i muft 
here give a necetlary Caution, whichis this, viz. To take care 


that the Gutter Boards, ec. lie not too near a Parallelifin 
with the Horizon, but in fuch a Pofition that it may have a 


good Curvent, (as Workmen phirafe it ;) for if it be laid too 


hear a Level, the Water is very fubje¢t to ftand in fplafhes, if 
the Gutter chance to fink alittle in the middle, which fome 
Gutters are moft apt to. do; but this is fomething according as 


. Thave obferved fome Gutters to havea Lair of Sand for the 


Lead to lie-upon, but this way I do not approve of for 2 Rea- 
fons, whichare thefe, viz. 1. Becaufe foe forts of Sand f 
have obferved does corrode and decay the Timber that lies 


near it) very much. 2. When ‘tis. laid on Sand, a very little 
Squating, viz. by jumping upon it with the Heals of ones 


‘Shooes will. deht it, and there the Water immediately 


ands, which isa means to decay the Lead the fooner. 


_ An laying of Lead for Gutters upon Boards, if they are fo 


long that one Sheet of Lead will not reach them, then ‘tis com+ 


thon (for fome Plumbers) to fodder them; for which purpoie 


they cut a Channel crofs the Gutter-boards at the end of the 
Sheet where the Soddering muft be; and into this Chanrel 


they beat down the ends of both the Sheets (that are to meet 


a 


there) into the CHannel ; which when they have done, there 
will remain a little Cavity, which the Sodder fills up level 
with the reft, when it is foddered. 


The Lead which they commonly lay in Gutters, is that which 


weighs about 8 or 9 ib. to the Foot. Of thefe Gutéers. V. P. 
(Lead. Num. 6. 


UL Of Vertical Gutters,| Thefe Gutters, as I told you be- 
fore, are of 2forts, viz. Léad, and Tile: As to the Lead 


ones I fhall fay nothing here, being almoft the ‘fame in effect 


as the Parallel ones. Only unlefs the Builder will be at the 
charge, the Lead need not be altogether fo thick for thefe 


Vertical ones; for if they are laid with Lead of but 6 or 7 t- 
Oe eee Mn to 


are 


— 
it tn 


tis = : ! | 
to the Foot, thefe Vertical Gutters will Jaft as long as the Paral- | 
lelones with Lead of 8,9, or 10 db. to the Foot, 
Gutters laid with Tiles, are alfo made of 2 kinds of Tiles, 
viz. Concave, (or Gutter, ) and plain Tiles ; 1 fhall here fay lit- 
tle of the Concave, or Gutters, but refer you tothe Defcription 
of Gutter-tiles. : | 
PlainTile Gutters, are. alfo diftinguifhed into 2 forts, viz. 
1. Plain-tile-gutters, ( properly fo call'd,) and 2dly, 3 Point 
Gutters, of both which f will treat in their order. And, } 
i \Of. Plain-tiles-gutters, (properly fo call’d ') in thefe 
Plain-tile-gutters, there is a Guttercboard laid “which raifes 
them from Pointing toaw Angle: And in Jaying on the 
Tiles, the Workman begins at one fide f the Gutter, and fo 


works crofs itas if it et plain Work, and then brings the 


next row.of Tiles back again; fo thathe works forthand back, 

or to ait fro from right te left. So that Gutters laid after 
this Method are not Angulak, but of a kind of diftorted Curve= 
linear Form ; by which means they are not fo fubject to be fur- 

red up with the Mortar which wafhes out of the adjacent Tiles. 

2. Of 3 Point-gutters.| This is the fecond fort of Gutters 
which are laid with plain Tiles : In-laying of which, they be-— 
ginand lay one Tile Onone part of the Roof, (it matters not 

- +, which part 1ft_) and lay oné corner of the Tile juft in the;mid- 
“idle of the Gutter, and then they lay another on the other part 
ofthe Roof, with his corner juft in the middle of the Gutter 
alfo ; fo that the corner of the fecond Tile is contingent with ©! 

the sft And then lay another Tile ia the Gutter, with his 
corner, (asit were) betwixt the other 2, and tothem: Ha: - 
wing fo done, they perfift in their Work, and lay a Tile on each! 
part ofthe Roof, as before, \ and another betwixt them in the! 
Gutter: After this manner they goon with their Work, till. 
they have finithed the Gutter: And this is what they call a3! 
Point Gutter, for there always come 3 Points, (or Angles) of  ‘ 

Tiles together, (wiz. 1 Angle’ of 3 diftin& Rules, ) which — 
makes if very uniform and handfome. You are here to note, ! 
that only 3 * Inches fquareof the middle Tile is vifible, (ifthe ' 

Guise be 7 Inches) the reft of’ that Tile being cover'd with i 
the next row of Tiles above it, ARIAL les tay vm 

_ Tho! thefe Gurtev« are very handfome, and if well done very 
fecure alfo; yet if they let the Waterinto the Houfe, (by reas * 

fon of fome Stoppage, or broken Tile in the Gutter, ) they 
are very troublefome to mend. it 
iV. Of Meafuring Gutters,| or Vallies. In different parts of © I 

the Kinedom there are commonly diverfe Cuftoms, as to this 
matter of meafuring Vallies, or Gutters in Tiling: For, 1ft. 
At fome Places they but. feldom, or never allow any thing — 
for the Gutters, but include it with the reft of the Roof, at ae 
Hat and half: Tam informed, that at London they but feldom 
mealute the Gutters ; but only asthey are part of the Ae D 
& { 


fo they are included in the Flatand ' Meafure. And {£ know 
fome Workmen at Tunbyidge-wells never deriand any other, 
but only as it is included in the Plain Meafure; which js an 
Area found by Multiplication ef twice the length 6f the Raf- 
ters by the length of the Building. Or which is the fame 
thing (when itis 3 Pitch,) the Flat and : [eh Cabal , 

2. Inlaying of Gutters with Concave-tiles, the Workmen 
in fome parts of Sujfex and Kent, have gotten a Cuftom to be 
allowed fo many Foot more than the plain Meafure; as there 


| Gutter-tiles, (and alfoinciuding Corner-tiles , Ridge-tiles, Dor- 
. man-tiles_) in the whole Roof. 2 


2. At fome other Places, I know they claim fo many Feet, 
more to be added to the Plain-meafure, as the Gutters, Cand - 


_alfo corners) are in length, including Gutters at the fides of 
Dormans and Lutherns, it there be any Dorman-tiles ued. 


4. In fome Places the Workmen claim a cuftom of Having 


_ double Meafure tor Plain-tile, (efpecially.3 Point) Gutters, e. g, 


there were but 1 Gutter ina Roof, and this Gutter 15 Foot 
long, then their Cuftom is to have 36 Foot more than the Area 


_ of the Roof amounts-to;, and this Method fome Workmen 


chim as a Cuftom in both forts of Gutters with Plain-tiles: 


_ Either of thefe Plain-tile-gutters ate cheaper to the Mafter 


Builder, than Concave ones; becaufe Plain-tilés ate cheaper 
than Gurter-tiles, being not above + part of the Price in many 


| Places. And then again, in cafe the Workmen be allow’d {a 


many Foot more (than the Area of the Roof,) as there are 
Gutter-tiles, that will be 4 as much more as the double Mea: 


 fure ; for ifit be gaged fo flightas 8 Inches, than ina Gutter 


of 15 Foot long; there would be 48 Tiles, which will be rece 


_ kon‘d 45 foot; whereas at double Meafure it did amount ta 


but 30 Foot, : igen 
§. I find there is yet another way of computing double Mea- 

fure; for the account of which I will refer you to Slating. 
um. 5. | | 
{am informed, that at London Plain-tiles are nfed much for 


_ Guttering, 


In Carpentry, is commonly done by the Lineal Foot, which 
fome Londoners value at 1s. viz. Materials and Woskrtan- 
fhip. . 

Gutter tiles. 


1. What.) Are whilft they are flat and plain, (before they 
ate bent fit for the Work for which they are defign’d,) feem- 
ingly at a diftance a kind of a Triangle with one Convex fide- 
But tho’ they feem fo at a diftance, they’ are not really fo ; 
for they are Quadrangular Figures, confifting of 2 ftraioht 
fides of about 10 or 10 4. Inches long(they ought to be)and of 4 

M 2 : 
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Circular fides, one Convex, the other Concave, the Convex 
fide is about 14 Inches, and the Concave one about 2 Inches, 
this is their Form as to their edges or fides, and I will next 
defcribe the form of them in refpect of the Plain ; at the little 
end they are bent Circular, and fo likewife at the Convex | 
great end, at firft like a Corner-tile, but then they bend the [ 
corners of the broadend back again; fo that if one Jook a- 
ainft the broad ends edge, it confifts of a Circular Line be- 
twixt 2 ftraight ones, lke the upper part of the Character for 
the Signof Libra, thus =, this you muft note is, when you 
hold the Concave fide of the Tile downwards. Thefe Tiles 
arelaid with their broad ends, and hollow fides upwards. 

2. Of their Weight.] An Experiment was made to find the. 
Gravity of fome of thefe Tiles, and I found by Computation 
that 100 of thefe Tiles, whofe Dimenfions were as followeth, 
viz. 10 Inches on the ftraight edges, 14 Inches on the greater 
Convex edge, when preffed down flat, as when they were 
in the Mold, and 2 Inches at the Concave edge, and about £ 
Inches thick : I fay 100 of thefe weigh’d about 321, or 322 1b.@ 
and by confequence 1000 will weigh about 3210, or 3220 ib. 
which is near 29 C weight. So by confequence about 682 
would be a Tun weight. re : 

3. Of their Price.) Mr. Leybourn faith that at London they are 
fold at rtd. or 2d. perTile,; or between 10 ands s. per 

_ oo. in fome Places their conftant Price 1s 1 4d. per piece, or 
° ¥2 5. per Hundred. 


Hack. 


Yet. V. Bricks. Num. 12. 


Hair. 


1. What.| The Hair here’ mentioned is Bullocks, ec. sfor 
to put in white Mortar of the quantity to’a certain quantity of 
Lime, vide Mortar. Num. 4. 

_ 2. The Price.| Asto the Price, ’tis various, according to 
the Plenty or Scarcity of it; At fome Places in Kent I have 
known it fold for 7 d. per Bufhel, and ae other Places, viz. in 
Suffex, 1 have known it fold for 10d, and 12d. per Bufhel; fo 
that its Price by the Load (for a Horfe, ) which is6o Buthels, 


as from 30 to 60 s. 
| Half-vound, 
What.] V. Capital, Num. 2. 
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PAL vs 


Halls, 


Of their Dimenfions.] According to a noted French Archi- 
tect, ought to be in length twice and + its breadth, at leaft, 
and in great Buildings, he faith you may well allow the length 
to be 3 times the breadth: He further adds, that this aft 
dJength will be the moft beautiful and convenient. 

As to the heighth of Halls, it may be 2 of the breadth, or 
about 16 or 18 Foot in noble Buildings. 

In great Buildings, the Hall, and other Rooms of the 1/f. 
Story may be Arched, by which meansthey will become much 
| handfomer, and lefsfubje&t to Fire: The heighth is found by 

dividing the breadth of the Hall into 6 parts, and 5 of thofe 
fhall limit the height of the Room from the Floor to the une 
der fide of the Key of the Arch, 


Hangs over, 


Hanfe. 
What.) V. Arches, Num, 6. 
Heads. 


What.] & Term ufed by Bricklayers, .by which. they mean 
4a Tiletalength, but to the full breadth of a Tile ; thele they 
ufe to lay at the Eaves of a Roof. 


What.| V, Batter. 


Heading Architrave. 
V. Architrave. Num, 2. 


Healing. 


What.] By this word is underftood the covering of the 
Roof of any Building, which is of various kinds, viz. 1, Lead, 
2. Tiles: 3. Slate. 4. Horfbam Stone. s. Shingles. 6. 
Reed. 7. Straw. Amaccount of allthefe forts of Healing, 
you may find under thefe Heads, viz. Lead, under that Head. 
Tiles, under Tiling, Slate, under Slating, Horfham-ftone, V. 
the fame word; Shingles, and Shinglings, Reed, and Straw, 
V. Thatching. 


Hearth liones. 


Hewing of Timber. 
V. Timber. N, VIL. 


V. Fire-ftanes. 


Hinges. 


M 3 I. Waa. 


| HI 

1. What.| Are thofe neceflary Irons, by means of which, 
all Doors, whether of Houfts, (or other Buildings,) or of 
dc. All Lids of Boxes, Chefts, Trunks, 


Pews, Cupooards, 
dsc. Palas of Tubles, Beds, Buro’s, Scrutores, ¢vc. Make their 
Motion, whether of opening or fhutting, or of Folding, dc. 
2. Theforts or Rinds.| The Species of Hinges are many, 
viz. Bed, Box, Butts, Cafement, Lancafbire, and fmooth f- 
led ; Cafting, Cheft black, 
Dovetails, Effes, Folding, Garnets, Dozen-ware-long, “Dozen- 
ware-fhort, ‘Weighty-long, Weighty-long, Weighty-fhort, Lamb- 
heads, Port, Side-Lancafhire, Side-(mooth-filed » Side with 
rifing joints, Lancafbire and Smooth-filed, Side with 
Squares, Screw, Scuttle, Shutter, Lancafhire, and Smooth-filed, 
Stall, Frunk offundry forts. Joints, Lancafbire, Dozen-ware, 
with Hooks, Dozen-ware long, Dozen-ware fhort, weighty long, 
weighty long, weighty fhort. i, 


3. The Price of fome forts of Hinges.| As ta the value of 


Hinges, (Shall not now ftay to infift upon the ufual Price of 
all forts, but fhall give the Reader a brief account of fome forts 
that are pretty commonly ufed: And 1/7. OF Butts, of which 
there are different fizes, and by confequence of various Prizes, 
viz. from 2s.0rzs. 6d. to §s. per Doz, : + 
" 2. Bed-hinges, from § to 7s. per Doz. 

3. Box-hinges, from 12 d.'to 4s. per Doz. 

4.———Small Brafs ones, from 2 5.to 25. 6 a, 

5. Dovetails, from 12 d. to 45. per Doz. 

6. Hooks and Hinges, ec. per tb, from 3id.to4gd. 

7. Side-hinges, fram 3 s. to 16 s. per Doz. 

8.——=With a Square, from 20 s. to 36 s. per Doz. 

9. Screw- hinges, from 305. to 48 s. per Doz. 

V. Tron. N. 4. : 


per Doz. 


ip. | 

1. What.\ Are thofe pieces of Timber which are at the cor- 
hers of a Roof, they area great deal longer than the Rafters, 
by reafon of their Oblique Pofition, and they are placed not 
witn a Right or Square Angle, buta very Oblique one; and by 
confequence they are not, (or at leaft ought not to be_) fquare 
at any Angle, (as Rafters are notat all,) but bevel at every one 
of them ; and which is yet more, as Rafters have but 4 Plains, 
thefe commonly have 3. They are commonly by Countrey- 
workmen call’d Corners, and fome call them Principal Rafters, 
and others Sleepers, The truth is Atips and Sleepers, are al- 
mat the fame; only the Sleepers lie in the Vallies, ¢and join 
atthe top with the Hips +) But thofe Surfaces, or Plains 
which m ike the back of the Hip are the under-fides of theSleeper. 
2. Back or Back of a Hip, what. | By the Back of a Hip ; 
you are tounderfand, is meant thofe 2 Superficies, or Plains 
on the out fide of the Hip, which lie Parallel, (both in refpect 
mm ard a m of 


Lancafbire, {mooth filed, Coach, Desk, |} 


pe SSS 


= 


= 
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of their length and breadth,) with the Superficies of the ad- 
joining fide and end of the Roof. 

3. Mould what.| By the word Hip-mould, fome mean the 
fame as the back of the Hip. But fome others waderftand it to 
mean, the Prototype, or Pattern, (which is commonly made 
of a piece of thin Wainfcot,) by which the back and fidesot 
\ the Aip are fet cut. vis inten . 

qs Of finding the Lengths and. Backs, of I7ips, &c. in jquare 
Frames.) Ufhall here, not only give you the Method o! finding 
the length of Hips, or Sleepers; but alfo of the Rafters, Dia- 
gonals, % Diagonal and Perpendicular. _ And that ina brie! e.- 
| nalogical Table. fay, ; 


ql 
i) 
i 


Foot | Ne 
V€15, 00 ¢ ten. of the Raiter, 
18, 0 eas of the Hip. 


| As 20 (it, 18 : Breadth of theHoutfe: Perpendicular, 
28, 28 ) diszons 
16, 63 Nearefi dift. 
Deg. / 
at foot—38—22 5 
ery top 4!--50 
Hip Angles ; at top —51—~28 ‘ Rafter Angles at P 
atback—116--12 i 2 foot-48-10 


tae i 

The Angles are always the fame in all {quare Frames thet 
are true Pitch. oor e) | i 
The Reader may perhaps expe& the Method of finding 
thefe things in Bevel Frames alfo, but [ fhall defer that till a- 
nother Opportunity, and alfo to another Treatife which I de- 
fign to Publith, (if it pleafeGod tolend me Life, and this pre- 
fent Treatife prove acceptable to the World :) Wherein I de- 
fign to fhew how to find the Lengths, and Angles of Rajters, 
Hips, Collars, Purlains, ¢yc. In Square and Bevil Frames, 2 
feveral ways, viz. Arithmefically, Geometriculy, aud Teftru~ 
mentally: . Which Treatife fhall alfo contain 4 feveral Me- 
thods of drawing all the Members of the 5 Orders of Co: 
Iymns. : pape: 

5. Roof what.] By a Hip Roof, you are to underftand fych a 
Roof, as hath neither Gable-heads, nor Spread-bead, or Fivkin-. 
head, (by whichwe mean fuch Heads as are both Gable and 
Hip at thefame end; for ’cis a Gable, or upright as high as 
the Callar-beam, and then there is two fhort Hips which (buts 
up with their tops tothe tops of a pair of Rafters, which 
Countrey Carpenters call Sing/ars.) For a Hip Roof hath Raf- 
tersaslong, and with the Angles at the Foot, dsc. at the 
ends of Building, as it hath at the fides, and the Keet of the 
Rafters on the ends of fuch Buildings as have Hip-roofs, fland 
on the fame Plain, (viz, Parallel with the Horizon,) and at 

| M 4 the 


the fame heighth from the Foundation 
fides of the Roof. Thefe Hip-roofs, 

6» Of Meafuring Hip-roofs.] As to 
they are 3, o1 


with the Rafters on the 


, OF true pitch as it is commonly call’d ; then ‘tis on- 


ly to multiply the length of the Building by the breadth, and 


to the Area thus found, add 
ply the length by the breadth and 1, 


lengthand 
+, which 


Roof have 


NM: nt, 


Or to meafure fuch aRoof,you may Multiply the length of it by | 
the length of the Rafter,and it fhall give you half its Content ; | 
or elfe Multiply 
of the Rafter ; 


no Cornifh, 


and then you wiilhave the whole Content. 


Hip-tiles. 


V. Corner-tiles, or Tiles, N. V. 


A Term 


Area neceffar 
val Purpofes in 
fome of Iron, ) 
Names of fome, which take as followeth, 


(thefe are 


Guns, Muskets, Halberts, 
2. Cafement-hooks.. 
of Brafs and Iron,” 
ones I have known fold from 25. to-25. 
the Iron ones from 12 
fet the Tongs and Fire-fhovel againft. 4. 
5- Hooks for Doors, Gates, 
4d. per ib. 6. Double-Line-hooks. large and fmall. 
fine-hooks, largeand fmall. ; 


1. What. 


much uled in {ome parts 


Hollow. 


in Architecture, by whichis meant a Concave Mold- 
ing, being about a Quadrant 
Casement, by others an Abacus 


ofa Circle; by fome it is call'd a 


Hooks 


Ingredient which are made ufe of for feve- 
Balding. éxce. They are of ‘various forts ; 
and others of Brafs, I fhall here mention the 
generally of Brafs,-and are to lay up Arms ppon; as 
“Half-pikes, Pikes, Javelins, ce.) 
3. Chimney-hooks, which ‘are made both 


d. tors. 6d. per pair, their ule is to. 


Curtain-hooks. 


7+ Singles 
8. ‘Tenter-hooks, of ‘various forts, 
Tod, 20d. and-40 d. LG 
for fam fione. 

} tsa kind of thin broad Slate of a greyifh Colour, 
Not only to heal, 
oi Sa ae 


of 
Of -Sifee: formerly, 


fome call I¢aiian Roofs. aa 
meafuring of Alip-roofs, if |r 


half'as much more, or elfe multi- | 
“or the breadth -by the |) 
‘y either of thefe 3 ways will produce the flat and | 
is equal tothe Content of the Roof. in plain Mea- } 
fure, if there be‘nothing allowed for Hips and Vallies.But if the | 
_ but the Rafters have Feet, then they |i 
malt beadded, and alfo the Eaves Board ina Bill of Meafure-| 


the length of the Building by twice the length | 


viz. 1. Armourehooks, 


and of different. Fafiiions : ~ Brafg - 
6d. per pair, , 


¢y¢. Thefe are from 3d. 4 to 
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or cover Churches'and Chancels, but fome great Houfes alfo ; 
it is call’g Horfham-ftone, in that County, becaufe it is for the 
moft part brought from a Town there called» Horfham; this 
fort.of Stone, or Slate. rather, islaid of different Sizes, viz, 
From 8 or 9 Inches, to 24 Inches, or more in length, or 
breadth, .e@c.' It is commonly’ from 1 Inch, to 1 Inch 
thick. “Arp he 9 4 U : , . 

2. Of the Price of Horfham-ftone.| The value of them is ae- 
cording to the diftance from the Quarry, viz. From ro to 
20 s. pet, Load, I have known‘a Load of them faid in for 17 or 
185. at 18. or 20 Miles diftance from the Quarry. . A Load of 
thefe; (as I haye been inform’d from thofe that haye made 
fome -Obfervations on this Matter,) will cover about-3 of a 
Square. age ty as ue | 
3. Of Laying.| The Price of laying a Square and Pointing, 
(which is ftriking Mortarunder the lower ends 3 innew Work, 
sor 6s, Buttoripit from old, ‘and new lay and point it, 
not lefs than 6 of 7 s. per Square, which is the loweft I ever 
knew it done for. - yh | 
4. Of the weight of this fort of Healing. | ¥ have been inform- 
ed byan obferving Mechanick, that a Square of this kind of 
covering will weigh about 23 or’ 3q C weight. .Whereas, . 
faith he, a Square of Tiling doth. not weigh above 16 or 17C 
weight. Nay, he isconfident not above 18 C weight, if ir be 
gaged at 6 Inches, :and the Tiles not exceeding 10 Inches long. 
(Nay, 1 know that in many Places they fall fhort of that.) 
 §. Of the Properties of this fort of Covering.| From what hath 
been faid before, you may eafily gather that this fort of Hea- 
ling isdearer than Tiles; for the Charge of a Square of Tyling, 
is from about 23.5. to30s. or as fome will have it from 24 
to 28%. perSquare ; whereas I find by Calculations from . 
| fome Obfervations, a Square of Healing with Horfham-ftonegwill 
be worth from 325. to 385. And befides for this fort of Co- 
|) vering, the Timber for the Roof, ought to be confiderably 
ftouter and ftronger, becaufe a Square of this fort of Stone 1s 
almoft as heavy again as a Square of Tyling. Now that which 
Tfuppofe to be the caufe why thefe Stones have been fo much 
in ufe for Churches, sc. muft be, becaufe they are far more 
durable than Tiles; which makes fome Recompence for the 
_ Charge ; for fome fay thefe Stones are very durable, being for 
_ the moft part very hard, fo that no Weather will do them any 
hurt, as it will Tiles. ia party 
: Houfe. 


1. What.| ’Tisathing fo well known, ¢hat every one that 
knowsany thing, is fenfible of the Contrivance whereby Mem 
preferve themfelves and their Goods from the Injuries of the 
_ Weather, and other Inconveniencies. — : 


In 
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In treating of this word, Houfe,. 1 fhall here do thefe 4l' 
things. iff. Difcourfe concerning the Sitnationof a Coun- 


trey-houfe. 2d/y, Of the Ground-work of Houfes. aly, 
Party-walls. a 

The Reafon why I fhall add no more under this Title Houfe, 
isthis ; becaufe | {ufficiently treat of thefe 6 thin 
ation, Contrivance, Receipt, Stre 
Figure, in the word Building. 

2. Of the Site of a Countrey-houfe.| To what ¥ have faid. 
concerning the Situation of a Countrey-houfe, in the wor 
Building , 1 thall here add, that Woods, as well as Water 
ought to be near your Countrey Habitation ; they being the 
principal things that adorn a Rural Seat: But if you cannot 
conveniently Seat yout Houfe among the Trees, yet there are 


ngth, Beauty, and Form, or 


but few places, but you may fpeedily raife Trees about | 


your Houfe ; according to Mr. Evelyn's, or Mr. Worlige’s Di- 
rections. | 


It is far better to a have oufe, defended by Trees than Hills, 


for Trees yield a Cooling, Refrefhing, Sweet, and Healthy Air, 
and Shade , during the Heat of the Summer, : and very much 
' break the cold Winds and Tempefts from every Coaft in the 
Winter. The Hills, according as they are Situated, defend 
only from fome certain Winds ; and if they are on the North 


fide of your Aou/e, as they defend you from the cold Air in. 
y alfo deprive you of the cool refrefhing © 


the Winter, fo the 


Breezes which are commonly blown from thence in the Sum. 
mér- And if Hills are Situated on the South fide, it then 


proves alfo very inconvenient, Befides, they yield not the _ 


Pleafures and Contentments, nor the Varieties of Obleétations 
to the ingenious Ruftick, as the tall Plumps of Trees, and plea- 
fant Groves do, Yet Rills which are cloathed with Coppices, 
or otherwife improved are pleafant Objects, if they ftand not 
too neara Houfe. oa) | . 

Let not your Houfe be too low feated, leaft you lofe the 
Conventency of Cellars ; but if you cannot avoid Building on 
low Grounds, fet the iff, Floor above the Ground, in your 
Houfe the higher, to fupply what you want to fink in your Cel- 
Jar in the Ground; for in fuch low and moift Grounds, it con- 
duceth much to the drinefs, and healthinefs of the Air to have 
Ceilars under the Houfe, 
_ underneath. | . 

Not to foeak of the Building of Places, or Seats for the No- 
bility, or Gentry, but only of ‘plain and ordinary Furm-houfes. 


4 have thus much oodferved, (faith Mr. Worlige,) that Houfes . 


built too high in places obvious to the Winds, and not well 
defended by Hills, or Trees, require more Materials to build 
them, and more alfo of Reparations to maintain them, and are 
not fo commodiows to the Inbabitants as the flower built 


Floules 


i 
Concerning Building in London. 4thly, and laftly, Difcourfe of ] 


28, viz. Situ. i 
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fo that the Floors be good and ciel'd 
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ufes, which may be made at a much eafier rate, and alfo as 
mpleat and beautiful as the other. 

3. Of the Ground-work of Houfes.] Buildings, or Houfes, 
atare not above 2 Stories with the Ground-room, and not 
ceeding 20 Foot tothe Raifon-place, and upon a gocd 
sundation, the length of 2 Bricks, or 18 Inches for the 
sading-courfe, will be fufficient for the Ground-work of any 
mmon Struéture, and 6 or 7 Courfes above the Earth toa 
ater-table, where the thicknefs of the Walls are abated; (or 
ken in) on either fide the thicknefs of a Brick, namely, 2 + 
iches. 

But for large and high Houfes, or Buildings, of 3, 4 or § 
ries withthe Garrets: The Walls of fuch Edifices ought 
be from the Foundation to the uff. Water-table. 3. Head- 
z courfe of Brick, or 28 Inches atthe leaft, and at every 
ory aWater-table, or taken in on the infide for the Sum- 
ers, Girders, and foyits to reft upon, laid into the middle, 
+ of the Wall, at leaft for the better Bond. But as for the 
nermoft, or Partition-wall, one + Brick will beof a fuffici- 
itthicknefs: And for the upper Stories a 9 Inch (or 
rick a length) Wall will very well fuffice. 

4, An Ad concerning Building of Houfesin London.J} What 
is follows is fo much of the Aét only as relates to the Brick- 
er’s-work, viz. The heighths and number of Stories, and 
icknefs of Walls of the 4 feveral Rates of Hoxfes, which is 
follows. ae 

And be it further Enacted, That the Houfes of the 1/?, and 
a(t fort of Euilding, fronting by Streets or Lanes, as afore- 
id, fhall be of 2 Stories high, befides Cellars and Garrets, 
at the Cellars thereof be 6 ' Foot high, if the Springs of Wa- 
« hinder not; and the 1/7. Story be 9 Foot high from the 
oor to the Ceiling, and the fecond Story be 9 Foot high from 
le Floor to the Ceiling ; that all the Walls in Front and Rear, 
-highas the 1ft. Story, be of the full thicknefs of the length 
|) 2 Bricks, and thence upwards to the Garrets of the thick- 
hfs of one brick and half; and that the thicknefs of the Gar- 
¢Walls onthe back part be left tothe Difcretion of the 
pilder, fo that the fame be not Iefs than one Brick a length ; 
id alfo that the thicknefs of the Party-walls between thefe 
oles of the 1ft.and lefler fort of Buildings be » Brick and + as 
ghas the faid Garrets, and that the thicknefs of the Party- 
allin the Garret be of the thicknefs of the length of 1 Brick, 
| leaft. a ody 
And be it further Enatted, that the Hoxjes of the fecond 
rt of Building fronting Streets, and Lanes of Note, and the 
wer of Yoames fhall confift of 3 Stories high, befides Cellars 
id Garrets, as aforefaid; that the Cellars thereof be 6 Foot and 
nigh, (if the Springs hinder not) that the Aft, Story ak 
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tain full 10 Foot ia heighth from the Floor to the Ceiling 
The fecond full 1o Foot: The third 9 Foot ; That all tl 
faid Walls in Front and Rear, as high as the aft. Story, be 
Bricksand 4 thick, apd from thence upward to the Garre 
floor, of 1 Brick and + thick; and the thicknefs of the Garr! 
Walls on the back part be left to the Difcretion of the Bui 
der; fo that the fame be not lefs than y Brick thick: An| 
alfo that the thicknefs of the Party-walls between every Hou|! 
of this fecond, and larger fort of Building be 2 Bricks thid 
as high as the 1f?. Story, and thence upwards to the Garret} 
of the thicknefs of Brick and a te . a) 
Alfo, that the Houfes ofthe 3d. fort of Buildings, frontin|: 
the high and principal Streets, {hall confift of 4 Stories hight 
befides Cellars and Garrets, as aforefaid: That the 1? Stor|| 
contain full 10 Foot in heighth from the Floor to the Ceiling! 
the fecond 10 Foot and +, andthe third 9 Foot, the fourth } 
Foot and 5: That all the faid Wall/sin Front and Rear, a)! 
high as the 1/?. Story be 2 Bricks and + in thicknefs, and fro 
thence upwards to the Garret-floor, of the thicknefs of 
Brick and: That the thicknefs of the Garret-walls on thi 
back part be left to the Difcretion of. the Builder, fo as thy 
fame be not lefs than 1 Brick; ‘And alfo that the Party oallt 
between every Houfe of this 3d. and larger fort of Building bi 
2 Bricks thick as high as the 1/f.Floor, and thence upwards tc 
the Garret-floor, the thicknefs of : Brick and +. | 
And, beit fugther Enacted, that all Howes of the 4th. ford 
of Building, being Manfion houfes, and of the greateft big 
nefs, not fronting upon any of the Streets, or Lanes, as afore: 
faid, the number of Stories, and the heighth thereof, fhall be. 
left to the Difcretion of the Builder, fo as he exceeds not 5 


| 


| 
1 
q 


Stories. | 
Alfo, the fame A@ enjoyns, that no Timber be laid within | 
12 Inches of the fore-fide of the Chimney-jambs, and that all, 
Foyfts on the back of any Chimney be laid with a. Trimmer, at 
6 Inches diftance from the Back : Alfo that no Timber be lai 
within the Tunnel of any Chimney, upon Penalty to the Work. 
man, for every Default 10 5. and yo Shillings every Week it, 
continues unreformed. 9 ! 
~ Thus far the Ad. 1 
Note further, when you lay any Timber on Brick-work, a, 
Taffels, (or Torfels) for Mantle-trees to lie on, or Lintels over, 
Windows, or Femplets under Girders, or any other Timbers i 
Jay them in Loam, which is a great preferver of Timber; for, 
Mortar eats and corrodes the Timber: Likewife the Fo 
ends, and Girders which lie in the Walls, muft be loamed all, 
aver to preferve them from the Corroding of the Mortar. 
Some Workmen pitch the ends of the Timber that lie in the, 
6. Con- 
| 


Joe ee 


Wallsto preferye them from the Mortar. Ps 
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¢. Concerning Party-walls. \ In difcourfing of this Matter, I 
ill prefent the Reader with two different Methods of valuing 

Ich Walls according to 2 different Surveyers, viz. Mr. Ley- 

| 

; 


urn, and Mr. Phillips. . 

And Lf. according to Mr. LeyBourn. 
Now, (faith he, ) forafmuch as the Buildings in London joyn 
ye upon another, and almoft every feveral Houfe hath adi- 
inét Proprietor, the Parliament hath decreed, that the Wall 
ividing Proprietors Ground, fhall be built at the equal 
Jnarge of both the Owners ; it will not. therefore be imperti- 

ent to fhow how thefe Party-walls are to be valued. 

y All Brick-work, whether it be 1, 2 3,4, OF any other num- 
| ae Bricks lengths in thicknefs, they are all to be reduced to 
ne thicknefs of 1 Brick and+. wee ; 

“Te hath been obferved, (faith he, ) that about 4500 of 
ricks, 100 and 4 quarter of Lime, 2. Loads of Sand will 
ompleatly raife one Rod of Brick-work, of a Brick and 

hicknefs. 


| leg. 
Now 4500 of. Bricks at 16 5. pet 1000, 18 ———3—-12—0 
A Hundred and quarter of Lime at 10 5. per C._—_0—12—6 
Two Load and + ofSand at 3 s. per Load. O— 7-6 


Sarre Sa 


In all-—-4-—— 12-0 


: And thus much will a Rod of Party-wall, (the Materials only) 
educed to Brick and « thick, amount unto. at the former fup- 


iofed Rates, to which may be added for Workmanfhip. . 
| 1—8—o 


—_-_ee- eo : 
A A I I I 


CRs. 


The whole Sumis 6—0=~o 


So that for every Rod that is in a Party-wall, between Pro- 
prietor and Proptietor, they are to allow 3 /. a piece for eve- 
ily, Roc of Party-wall. So that if a Party-wall meafureds 
ind the meafure reduced to a Brick and 3, fhould be found 
‘o contain 16 Rods, that 16 being multiplied by 31. giveth 
8 J. and fo much is the one Proprietor to allow the other. 

But note by the way, that altho’ this Rule here deliver’d be 
scr yet the Price of the Party-wall thall be more or lefs, 


ccording as Materials rife or fall. For fometimes a Rod ot 
all of Brick and + thick, » will coft but 5 I, sos. and then 
each Proprietor muft pay but $5 5. per Rod. Thus far Mr- 
Leybourn. E will now add Mr. Phillip’s way. | 

Now,, (faithhe, ) having the Dimenfions, both in length 
and heighth of the Cellar, and all other Stories in the Hox/e, 


shen the following Tables will fhew (according to the pies 
nefs 
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nefs of the Wall,) how ma 
for towards his Party-wall, v7 
For which purpofe the infuir g Tables will 
for thefe Walls, according to the A&t of Parl 
purpoic are to be made part of them of 2 Bri 
them of 1 Brick and halt thick, and part of 


lament, 


them of 4 Bri 
thick. | K ia 
Now knowiig the number of Bricks which go to the making’ 
of the Wail 


» you may eafily compute the Charge of the Mor. 


tar and Workmanthip th f, and from then 
Charge, which you will find, (faith he) to b 
every 1000 of Bricks, (i think Mr, Phillip 
great ; for I think 25 or 26 Sep 
Knowledges that Bricks then y 


reof being 30 Foot 
any Bricks are to be paid fo 


gth 
the Table, and in the 
Brick thick, you will 

Then proceed to ¢ 
Foot long, and 10 F 
fame Table thews th 

The fecond Stor 
the Party-wall is t 
is 4 of a Brick, 


Square of meeting in t 
find 2314 Bricks are to 
he ff. Story, which wi 
oot high, and‘ alfo 
¢ allowance for this. 
y alfo is 30 Foot long, 
0 be buta Brick and 3th 
and this in the Table 
for 30 Foot long, and 10 Foot aid Oe 

And for the! Fuot more in heighth, 

The 3d. Story is 9 Foot high, and 30 Foot Ion 
wifea Brick and + thick; and 
+ to pay for is 

The 4th. Story is 8 Foot and « 


be paid for. 


of of a Brick, yields 


) 


ny Bricks your Neighbour is to pa 


a t A 
ferve very well| 
i for thi 
cks thick, part ol 


( 


ce find the whole! 


ple; fuppofe a Houfe of the. 
long, and 
r towards 


th inthe top of 
he Table for one | 


Il be likewife 30 
2 Bricks thick, the | 


3306 
and 10 £ high, but — 
ick, the + whereof 

2479 — 


125 | 
§> being like- | 
for this the Table thews the | 


[ 


: : 2235 | 
high, and 30 Foot in length; / 


for the 8 Foot the Table thews. ae 
| 1983 
and for the * Foot 124 
Weerowrnene. 


All-which added together, make 
which are to be paid for the half of 
26 s. per thoufnd, comes to | 
Thus you may fee what any Party-wall comes to, 
Neighbour's Houfe joyns never fo little, or much to 


readily as you can by meafuring by the Rod. . 
And whereas t 


what, 


| 
| 
| 


= | 


seta 12559 
the Party-wall, which at | 
861.— 6 5.6 d 
tho’ your -- 
yours, a5 


he Floors of the feveral Stories add fome- 


| 
| 


hat to theheighth, you may add fomewhat for them accor- 
ing as you find them in thicknefs. 

| Laftly, for the Garrets, the Walls thereof being but 1 Brick 
nck ‘you may take + the number in the Table of 3 Brick’s 


ickneis, and add to the reft of the Account. 

_ All the difference that can be between Neighbours herein, 
jee the Price of Bricks, and the Lime, and Work- 
anfhip ; but if Neighbours Build together, they will eafily 
etermine it; but if they do not, yet the :/t. Builder is fuff- 
fently provided by his Workmen to reétifie his Charge, and 
y At of Parliament is allowed full Satisfaction, with Intereft 
-om the time of his Building. , 


| ia the infuing Pages are thofe Tables which we have been 
reating of. | 


rite Pais Aer Deceit a 


A Table for i Brick ot thicknefs, prithe balf i | 
Ue Bricks. | 


The Walls beightb in Feet. 


aod RPC FL SE “Ti 
Bricks { Bricks | Bricks Bricks | 


dT. 


mie er Nee ot 


275 5 $1 


f Table for x Brick in thickne[s, or the half of 


2 bricks: 


The Walls beighth in Fer! 


Wi Wh a | 


0 .O-00~N1 A 


[| 


=n 


793 
859 
926 


992 


1455 
24 1520 +2028) 228k 
1587 2380 
2479. 
2578 
fe 
2975 
3967 | 
4959 15519 


4 iE: yt et ee ee a 
peaweacere st” 
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A Teable for 3 quarters of a Drick thick, being ‘te| 
half of a Brick and half. q 


The Walls bezebth in Feet. 


Brick | Brick { Bricks 
eri Pa: | 17 


17 


=< 


_ 
_——— 


A Table for 3 quarters of a Brick thick; being 
| the balf of a Brick and half. 


The heighth of the Walls in Feet. 
7 VL) MEb p VEL IX |X: 
| Brické} Bricks | Bricks | Bricks | Bricks} 
so || .$ 66 74 
99 


/ 1504 1709 

1626 4 1851 
1736 | 1983 
12224 | 2625 
3206 


| 2893 
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— ae | 
6. I fhall here add an Abftrach of the Aci.) Being a Tableof, 
Proportions for Brick-walls, number and heighth of Stories.) 
dc. In the Building of 3 forts of Houfes, (viz. The 3 1h}, 
Rates) in the City of London, according to the Actof Parlia-|, 
ment. 
The Rates, or | Several  Feetin (Brick = Brick _ 
forts of Hou- | Stories, | heighth. [length in length in 
{ee | ‘|thicknefs. [thicknefs. 
The tf. or 4 Cellars, oO; = 2 ae te = 
Jeaft fort of | 1 Story, 9 n |7. UE fied 
Houfes, front- | 2 Stories, 59 oo |iz 2 Wy B 
ing by Stree:s | Garrets. | Sh Mr Leu = 
and Lanes, se an ey 
are to have | or ° ° 
7% ap a 
2) — 
a m a) 
Fhe 2d. fort | Cellars, Ch R12 OS ie as 
ef Heules I Story, TM aed | DS at ees 
fronting leffer | 2 Stories, J 10 8 lz 9 fz = 
Streets,,and.) Lo "Stortes,” [09 .) Stk fee ee 
Lanes of note, | Garrets. oe Wes ae a 
and the : oo aa as 
Fhames fide | = ey = 
are to have o ES 3 
| aa bo ey 
i “5 Pag 
o = 
The 3d. fort ¢ Cellars, | Go ear ies = 2 ag 
ot Houfes ‘ 1 Story; 7 10% e 27,68 24 
fronting high | 2 Stories, | 10 & fxd om [rt a 
; 8 ' 1 Me i] ' 
Streets are to | 3 Stories, | 9 @ tt & {ry Q 
have 4 Stories, | Se S. eee ee A erga 
/Garrets. 4 oe !E = IT 


i 


_ Moreconcetuing Building. of Houfes you may find under the i 
Head Archited ; alfo avery ample account under the Head 
Building, where are thefe following Paragraphs and Se: ' 
dions, v z.1.Csnfiderations about Buildings; 2. Aphorifms; which j 
18 fub divided into the following 7 Settions, f 
Y. Situation, in refpedt of the whole. 5 
2. Contrivance, with fome Precautions. i: 
3. Receipt. . a 
4. Strength, with Directions about it. 
§. Beauty, in the whole and parts. ae 
6. Form, Figure, or Bafbien, and what Figure ié ftrongeft , 
and moft convenient. , | 


HE The | 


18t 


HO 
De a, 

{If. The third Paragraph, contains a Comparifon betwixt 
the Modern, and ancient way of Building in Eng!and, 

IV. Contains fome general Rules which ought to be obfer- 
ved in Building all Houfes, both in the City, and the Coun- 
trey. ) 

_ Y. Contains a Method of Surveying of Buildings, or Houjes, 
and alfo the Method of taking of Dimenfions, and fetting them 
' down in a Pocket: book, or the like, and alfo the Form of a 
Bill of Meafurement. 

VI. This 6th. Paragraph is of the Method of Meafuring all 
Artificer’s Works, relating to Building of Aoufes, &c. 

VII. Inthefeventh Paragraph, there is fhewed a Method 
how you may nearly value all forts (almoft) of Buiidings, 
whether they are great or imall. 

VIII. You have in the eighth Paragraph a Method of Cen- 
faring Buildings, or Houfes, viz. Directions how to pafs ones 
Judgment on a Fabrick (that is already Built,) whether it be 
well and firmly compacted, and whether well contrived, as to 
the whole, and all its parts feparately, for Ufe, or Convenien-. 
cy; and as tqits Beauty, whether its Parts be placed in an 
uniform Order and whether the Defigner, or Mafter Builder 
obferved a due Symmetry, or Proportion of the Parts, in re- 
fpect of one another; .¢y'c. 
| 1X. And laftly, underthe Head Building, you have fome 
Directions concerning advifisg with Workmen about the 
Charge of Building any Houfe: -And how much a Builder, 
(Cor Gentleman that is going to Build) is the wifer for fuch 
Men’s Advice commonly, I mean if he advife with fuch as are 
to do the Work: Tho’ otherwife perhaps he may be wel] in- 
form'd by fome ingenious Workmen that underftand the Spe- 
| culative Part of Architeéture, or Butlding: But of thefe 
knowing fort offArtificers there are but few, becaufe but few 
| Workmen look any further than the Mechanical, Prattick, or 
Working Part of Architecture ; not regarding the Mathematical, 
or Speculative Part of Building, thinking it to be of little or 
no ule; this I¢know to be true, becaufe I have heard fome 
Workmen, (who thouzht themfelves none of the Ignoro’s, 
tho’ at the fame time [I had the liberty to think as I pleas‘, 
which was in trathalmoft quite contrary ; for as they thought 
themfelves Men of Science {or Skill,] I thought fo too al- 
moft, only [thought that the Particle Ne was wanting before 
the word Science ; for if that had been prefis’d, then it might 
have been very well applied to have fignifted the acquired In- 
telle@tual Habits of fuch Men as affirm that the Theory, or Spe- 
_culative part of Architeéture was of no ufe, becaufe, fay they i€ 

is falfe : But ‘tis the humour of fome Men to flight and con- 
temn fuch things as they are not Mafters of, and do net know 
_ which way to attain them, as being beyond their reach. ie 
AD een iat Medak: Naat ie Teen athe 


! 


a Ne 


the Fox in the Fable, who def pifed Grapes, ‘nectate ath grew. | 


too high for him to come at. 


Thus I have fhewed you, that what is wanting under this. 


Head, you may find fupplied in the word Building. 
 Houfing, 


A Term ufed by fome Bricklayers, for when a Tile, or Brick. | 


is warped, or caft crooked or hollow in burning, they then 
fay fuch a Brick, or Tile is Houfing ; they are apt to be Aou- 
fing, or hollow on 1 I 

in the Mold, ) and Bricks on the contrary fide. 


Alfo fome obferve that Ziles are always {mootheft, when 
burnt an the ftruck-fide, by reafon the Sand fticks to the un-_ 
der-fide, which they ftrew onthe Stock of the Mold, to pre- 


yent the Earch’sadhering to it. 


_ Ayperthyron, 


The Lintel, or Cap-piece of a Door-cafe, according toVa- — 
truvius. °Tis alfo ufed to fignifie a large Table in manner of 


oy 


a Frieze above Derick Gates. 
Hypotrachelium, O%, Hypotrachelion. 
What. V. Capital, N. 2. and 3. 


VY Architrave, N. 2. 


‘Fambs, or, Faums, 


Door-pofts, alfo the upright Pofts at the ends of Waindow- | 
frames, are fo call'd.  Alfo, Bricklayers call the upriht fides - 
of Chimneys, (from the Hearth to the Mantle-tree,) by this _ | 


Name. 


Ichnograpby, 


A Defctiption, or Draught of the Plat-form, of Ground. 3 | 


work of a Houfe, or other Building. - 


Impoft, 


sa Term in Architecture, which the Writers of this Science. 
leave very much in the dark, efpecially as to any account of | 
its ufe: But by what I can learn at prefent, I-underftand im-” 


pofts t o be the Capitals of Pilafters that Support Arches. There 
aie as many kinds of Zmpofts, asthere are Orders of Columns ; 
BFS RE tases Sep tere Bed Ethie Foe we eee eg ge RB See Lie ee amok oy the 


the ftruck fide, (or that which was upmoft) | 


ar Forms and Dimenfions, of each of which I fhall de- 

For tho’ £ could atthe prefent 

t better to defer it till fuck 

e a better account of their Situa- 

4jonand Ufe 3 which I hope fhall be when the Bookfeller has 

‘arnifhed me with thofe other pieces of Architecture which he 
has promis’d me, but has not yet procured for me. 


Intercolumniation, 


4 hin Architecture, fignifies the fpace or diftance betwixt the 
Columns, or Plaifters. 


i) 


Tufcan 
Dorick 
In the Tonick Order. 
| Ycorinthian VO 
Compofite 


| 4 

The Interco- 3 
luminaton muft< 2 
| be ve 


$ 


‘Diameters of the Body of the Column 
below. 


I 
Inter-ties,-duces, 


In Archite@ure, are thofe {maller pieces of Timber that lie 
* Worizontally betwixt the Summers, or betwixt them and the 


Sell, or Refon. 
Fobents. 


Foggle-piece. 


V. Nails. N, 10. 


As Crown-poft. 


Foyners 


Brads. N. 
Rivets. N. 


$ Brads, 

| @ Rivets. 

Y. | 
_ Foyners-work. 

y. The Particulars in their proper place of the Alphabet, 


| Foyfis. 

1. What.] Joyfts, in Archite&ure, are thofe pieces of Tim- 

ber (fram’d into the Girders and Summers, ) on which the 
Boards of the Floors are laid. — Lyi 

9. Scantlings.| Joyfts at full length (to bear in the Wall,) 

I fay, their full length aie 


N 4 being 


wily | - 

" €12 Foot, a) 
pong ou Foot, 6 Inches, they ought to be in their} 
| +10 HOOT O Taches. tam ce i Aa ny aan | | 

i) 
| 


8 Inches and 3 eae | 
Syuatesd7 Inche5 and 3 Inches.¢ 


6 Inchesand 3 Inches.? Kl 


And Binding, or Trimming-joyfts being , 


7 Foot, 

in length Foot, Sought to be in their 

Bi Lryfor’y2° Foot, ° * 
6 Inches, and 5 Inches. 

Squares 7 Inches, and 5 Inches. 

j 8 Inches, and § Inches. 


; t 
3. Diftance and Pofition.| (1.) No Joyfts ought to lie ata 

greater diftance from each other than 10, (or at moft than i 
12) Inches. (2.) All Joyfts on the back ef a Chimney | 
ought to be laid witha’ Trimmer, at 6 Inches diftance froma | 
the back. (3.) No Joyfts ought to bear at a longer length | 
thaa io Foot. (4. ) No Joytis ought tolie lef than 8 Inch | 
es into the Brick.wall. (5..) Some Carpenters Furr the Joyfis, 
(as they callit,) thatis, they lay 2 rows of Joyfts one over a- 
nother ; the undermoit of which are fram'd level with the 
linder-fidé of the Girder, and the uppermoft (which lie crofs 


the lower ones,) Ne level with the upper fide of the Girder. 


lonick Order, 


f 


V. Column, N. 3. 


Iron. 


x. What. | Tron is a Metal fo univerfally known, that Inei- 
ther need to, nor fhall {pend time it its Defcription. ai 
2. Kinds.] There are feveral kinds of Iron, as (1.) Englifh, 
which jsacourfe fort of Iron, hard and brittle, fit for Fire- 
bars, and other fuch courfe ufes. (2,) Swedifh, which is of 
all forts the beft we ufe in kngland.. “It is a fine touzh fort of 
Tron, will beft endure the Hammer, and is fofteft to file; and 
theretare’ moft ‘coveted by Workmen to work upon. * €3.) 
Spanifh, This would be as good as Swedifh iron, were it not 
fubjek to Red fear, (Cas Workmen phrafe it,) that is to crack 
betwixt hot-and cald. Therefore when it falls under your | 
Hands, you muft tend it more carefully at the Forge. But ° 
tho’it be a good, tough, fott Iron, yet, for many ufes Work- _ 
méarefuicit, becaufe ’tis fo ill and unevenly wrought inthe — 
Bars, that it cofts them a great deal of labour to fmoothit; , 
but if is good for all great Works thatrequire Welding sas the 
Bodicsof Anvils, Sledges, larze Bell-clappers, large Peftles for 
wo, Pa ' 
sik if6t it EN a on ta CIE ek FeLOE OG cee Mortars; | 
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Mortars, and all thick {trong Bars, gc. But ‘tis particularly 
chofen by Anchor-fmiths, becanfe ic abides the Heat better 
chan other iron, and when ’tis well wrought, 1s tougheit. (4.) 
There is fome Iron that comes from Holland, (tho’ in no great 
quantity, ) but is made in Germany. This fore of Tron is call'd 
Dort-(quares, (only becaufe it comes to us from thence, and is 
wrought into Bars of 3 of an Inchfquare. “Tis a bad courfe 
Tron, and only fit for courfe ufes, as Window-bars, Brewers- 
bars, Fire-bars, ¢yce (©§.) There is another fort of fron usd 
_ for making of Wire, which of all forts is the fofteft and touzh- 
eft: But this fort is not peculiar to any Countrey, but is in- 
differently made where any Iron is made, tho’ of the worft 
fort; for tis the firft Iron that runs from the Mine-ftone when 
tis melting, and is only preferv’d for the making of Wire. 

3. Toknow good. | Generally the foftelt, and tougheft iron ts 
the beft. Therefore when you chufe Iron, chufefuch as bows 
| ofteneft before it breaks, which is an argument of toughnels, 
and fee jt breaks found within, be of a grey colour, like broken 
Lead, and free from fuch glittering {pecks as you feen in bro- 
ken Antimony, and no Flaws or Divifions in it ; tor thefe are 
Arguments that :tis found, and was well wrought at the 
Mill. 

4. Price when wrought. jiron being wrought(by the Smith)into 
Dogs, Iron-bars, Staples, large Hooks, Thimbles, and Hinges or 
Hides, Grates,¢yc. The ufual Price is three Pence Half-penny,or 
4d. per Pound. But for {mall and neat Hooks, Hinges, Bolts, 
Staples, gc. various, as from 4d. to 8 d. per Pound. 

g. To make Blew.| To beautife Tron with a blew Colour, 
" takea piece of a Grind-ftone, or Whet-ftone, and rub hard 
upon your Work to take off the black Scurff from it; then 
heat it inthe Fire, and asit grows hot, you will fee the colour 
change by degrees, coming firft to a light Gold-colour, then 
toa darker Gold-colour; andlaftly, ta a Blew-colour. But 
Workmen fometimes grind Indico and Salad-oyl together, and 
rub that mixture upon it with a Woolen-rag, while it is hea- 
ting, and let it cool of it felf. 

6. Of twifting.| Square and flae Bars of Iron are fome- 
times (by Smiths) twifted for Ornament , which is very eafily 
done, for after the Bar is (quare or flat Forged, (and if the 
Curiofity af the Work require it truly Fifd,) you muft take 
a Flame heat, or if your Work be fmall, but a Blond-red-heat, 
and then you may twift it about, as much, or as little as you 
pleafe, either withthe Tongs, Vice, or Hand-vice, &c. 


Fupfers, 
A Term usd by fome Carpenters, for Stuff about 4 oF > 
{inches fquare, and of feveral Lengths. 


Kerf, 


a q 
Py HE Sawn-away Slit in a piece of Timber, or Board, the | 
fe way made by the Saw, is call’d a Kerf, r at 


Key ftone, 
V. Arch. N. 6. 
King piece, 
As Crown-poft, a 
Kuee, 


i |! 
A piece of Timber cut crooked with an Angle, is calld a |; 
Knee-plece, or Knee-rafter. Be 


Keys 


For Doors are of various Prizes, according to their Size | 
and Workmanfhip, Mafter-keys, per Price 2 OF 35. | 


Latches 


hi 


po Doors are of various Kinds and Prizes. Common I- i 
 ron-latches, per piece, 6 d. if large, 8d. or 10d. long 
Varnifh'd-Latches, about ro d. per piece. Rim’d-Latches with ) 


a fliding Bolt, 2s. per piece, Spring-Latches, per piece, 1 5, of ! 


Is. 6d, 
Latbs. | 


1. What.) Laths are long, narrow, thin flips of Wood | 
us'din Tyling and Walling ; every one knows what they are, 1 
without any further. Defcription. | ee 
_ 2. Kinds of.| There are 3 kinds of Laths » viz. Heart of Oak, | 
Sap-laths, and Deal-laths 5 the 2 laft-forts are usd for Ceiling | 
and Partitioning, and the firft for Tyling only. Again, as to; 
theirlength, they are each of them diftinguifh'd into 3 forts, ; 
viz. § Foot, 4 Foot, and 3 Foot-laths. All thefe forts of « 
Laths are necelffary, (efpecially in repiiring of old Buildings,) & 
becaufe all Rafters are not {paced alike, nor yet the Proportion © 
firitly obferv’d in every one and the fame Roof. V. P. {Ty | 
ling. N. 8. 7 

= Bundle of.) A bundle of Laths is fo many as are bound | 
up together, and is generally call'd a Hundred of Laths; tho? § 
of the 3 Foot-laths there gocs 7 Score, (or r4o tothe | 
Hundred, or Bundle, and of the 4 Foot-laths, 6 Score, but of 
of 5 Foot Laths,) there goes but juit ¢ Score to the Hundred, | 
or Bundle. ihe | | 


4. Size i 


4 Size of.| The Statute allows of but 2 forts of Laths, 
of 5, the other of 4 Foot in length; of either fort, each 
lath ought to be in breadth an Inch and half, and in thick- 
efs half an Inch but they are commonly lefs, and are feldom 
xatt, eitherin their Tale or Meafures. Swede: 
g, OfCleaving. | (1.) Lath-cleavers, having cut their Tim- 
yer into lengths, they cleave each piece (with Wedges) into 
3, 12, or 16 pieces, (according to the bignefs of their Timber, ) 
vhich they call Bolts; then they cleave thefe Bolts (with their 
gwl-Ax) by the Felt-grain, [ which is that Grain which 1s 
een to run round in Rings at the end of a Tree,] into Sizes 
‘or the breadth of their Laths, and this Work they call Felt- 
ing. Then, laftly, (with their Chit) they cleave their Lats, 
nto their thicknefles, by the Quarfer-grain, which isthat Grain 
which is feen to run in ftraight Lines towards the Pitch. (2.) 
Some Men affirm, that aFoot of Timber will mzke a bundle, 
or Hundred of Laths ; but this I know to bea Miftake, (unlefs 
the Laths are made very flight ; ) for by feveral Experiments, 
which I have caus’d to be made, | find that a Tun, or 4o Foot 
of Round-oaken-Timber, will not make above 30 Hundred, or 
Bundles of Laths. Of which number about one third part, 
Ni(viz. 10 Hundred) will be Sap laths. : 
6. ‘Price of.) C1.) The common Price for cleaving of 
Laths, is 5d. or 6 d. the Bundle. But 1 know a Carpenter 
(in Suffex) that buys a great deal of Timber, and has it cleft 
into Laths, and he tells me, that he ufes to give but 11s. per 
Load for the Cleaving of ’em, (reckoning a Load to be 30 Bun- 
les, (whichis not full 4 1 d. per Bundle. 
(2..) The Price of Laths muft needs be various, there being 
fo great Difparity in the the Commodity, as to its Goodnefs, 
Plenty, or Scarcity, gsc. But the Prizes are generally be- 
‘aween'a Shilling and half a Crowa the Bundle: And the 
common ratéfor Heatt-laths is about 20 d. per Bundie, and 
Sap-laths are commonly about ? of the Price of Heart-laths. 
The Carpenter mention'd above, (in this number,) tells me, 
that heifes to fell his Lathsfor 4/. 105. the Carriage: He 
jreckonsa Carriage 60 Bundles, whereof 40 are Heart, and 20 
Sap-laths ; at which rate, (reckoning S1p-laths to be 2 of the 
Price of Heart, (he fold his Heart-laths at 2044. per 
Bundle, and his Sap-laths at 13. per Bundle. 
9. Nails allow’d toa Bundle of.}| The common allowance 
is § Mundred, (at 6 Score to the Hundred, that is 600) Nails to 
a Bundle of Laths. 
8. How many to a Square.) Workmen commonly allowa 
Bundle of Laths toa Square of Tyling, which (if the Diftances 
of the Rafters fit the ienzths of the Laths, without any watt, y 
is afufficient allowance; for (then) about 90 five Foot, and 
142 four Foot-Laths, will compleat a Squareof Tyling, (Coan- 
‘ Gee eth) Roast cme AS whe ek De pi 73 * ter 
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ter-laths and all,) at 7 Inches Gage, and at 8 Inches Gage, i 
Square will require fewer. 


i 


\ 


Lathing. ] 

The Price of Lathing, Plaiftering, Rendring, and Wathing} 
With Size, is about 16 d. 12 d. or 14d. per Yard, Materials! 
and Work. 


Lead. 4 
1. What. And its Ufe,| Lead is a Material (usd in Build-? 
ings, and) well known, and needs no Defcription. — Its chief}! 
Ufes are for Covering for Gutters, for Pipes, and for Cla 
Covering with Lead is the moft magnificent, and is generally f 
moft usd forthe covering of Churches, Princes Palaces, Ca- |! 
ftles, and great Men’s Houfes. It is generally laid almoft flat/' 
to walk upon, allowing the Water alittle fall to the Battles | 
ments, thence privately to defcend in Pipes. But in ordinary | 
Tyled Buildings stis chiefly us’d for Gutters to convey the Wa- !! 
ter from the Houfe into fome convenient Place. . i 
2.Sorts of.) There are 3 forts of Lead, White, Black,and Afh. | 
colour, the White is more perfect and precious than the | 
Black, and the Afh-colour between both. 4 
3. Of Calling Sheet.) 1 fhall here exhibit fome of my Ob- | 
fervations on the Methed of Cafting Lead into Sheets; ast | 
have often feen it done, aud have (for Curiofity_) caft fome ; 
Sheets my felf, For this Purpofe there is a Mold provided, ‘ 
which is made fomething longer than the intended Jength of 
the Sheets, that the end where the Metal runs off from the | 
Mold may be cut off; becaufe ’tis commonly thin, and une-. 
ven, or ragged atthe end. | 
This Mold, (which is juft as broad as the Sheet is to be,) | 
muft ftand very even, or level in breadth, and fomething fal- | 
ling from the end where the Metal ispour'd in, viz. Abuutan | 
Jach, or an !nch and half in 16 of 17 Foot. 5 || 
This Mold (commonly) confifts of feveral Treffcis, upon. 
which Boards are laid, and nail'd down faft, and upon thefe, ' 
at a due diftance, (according to the intended breadth of the .' 
Sheets,) the Sharps are fixed. Thefe are 2 pieces of well fea- 
fon’d Timber, of about 4 Inches Square, and 16, 17, or 18. ( 
Footlong, according to the Size of the Sheets. But this | 
| 


Method of fixing down the Sharps, Workmen have found to 
be inconvenient; and therefore fome do only fix one of the | 
Sharps firmly, nailing the other but flightly, and then they fix) 
feveral pieces firmly to the Boards, without the flightly fixed | 
Siarps betwixt which and the Sharp, they drive Wedges, to ! 
make the Sharps come nearer together, as they fee occafion: | 
For they find by Experience, that the moiftn’d Sand, (when. ~ 
it has lain a while on the Eoards,) makes the Boards {well t 
muc 
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\ much, that in fpightof the Nails the Sharps will be too far a 


funder. bra 
Atthe upper end of the Mold ftands the Pan, which 184 


Concave Triangular Prifm, compos’d of 2 Planks nail’d toge- 
‘ther at Right Angles to each other, and 2 Triangular Pieces fit- 
‘ted in betwixt them at theends. The length of this Pan 1s 
the whole breadth of the Mold wherein they caft their Sheets, 
‘and the breadth of the Planks whereof ’tis composd, may be 
/y2or 14 Inches, or more, according to the quantity of Lead 


1) they have occafion to put into it, to make a Sheet of, and 


‘the thicknefs of the Planks an Inch and a half. This Pan 
{lands with its bottom, (whichisa fharp edge) on a Form at 
the end of the Mould, leaning with one fide againit it, and on 
the oppofite fide is a handle to lift itup by, to pour out the 
melted Lead ; and on that fide of the Pan next the Mold are 
2 Hooks of Ironto take hold of the end of the Mould, and 
_ prevent the pan’s flipping, when they pour the melted Lead 
out ofit into the Mold. 

This Pan is lined on the infide with moiftn’d Sand, to pre- 
vent his being fired with the hot Metal, The Mold 1s alfo 
fill’d up (from the uppsr end towardsthe lowerend, about ; 
parts of the way_) with Sand fifted and moiftn’d, and then a 
Man gets uponit, and treads itall over with his Shooes on, to 
make it fettle clofe to the Mould. This being done, they begin 
to firike it level withthe Strike, which is a piece of Board a- 


- bout § Inches broad, in the middle of which, and towards the 


_ upper edge isa wooden Pin (about 5 or 6 Inches Jong, and Tt, 


or £ t Inch Diameter, ) to hold it by whenthey ufeit. The 
_ length of this Strike is fomething more than the breadth of the 
Mold on the in-fide, and at each end is cut a notch (on the 


under-edge, ) about 2 Inches deep ; fo that when the Strike is 
us'd, he rides upon the Sharps with thofe Notches, and the 
Jower edge of the Strike rides about 2 Inches below the upper 


fide of the Shatps. 


Then, in leveling the Sand with this Strike, they begin to- 
wards the lower end of that part of the Mold that was Filled, 
and taking the handle of the Strike in their Right hand, and 
laying their Left-hand upon one end of it, they draw the 
Sind back into that part of the Mold that was empty: Then 
they begin again alittle nearer to the upper end, and draw 
the Sand back, (as before.) but not {o far as the empty part of 
the Mold . forit is thus level’d at 5 or 6 places, in the length 
of the Mold; (if he be 18 Foot Jong,as that was I made my Ob- 
fervations from, fo that when it is thus level’d the whole length 
ofthe Mold, there are as many places that feem to be unle- 
veld, as there arelevel'd, by reafon of the Sand which 1s 4 
littledrawn back. Then the next Operation is to draw all the 
loofe and hover Sand, (riis'd in the lafk Ope ration of leveliag 
it) into theempty part of the Mod, which is done by be- 
‘ | pinning 
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ginning at the upper end of the Mold, and ftill as the Sand i 
drawn back, the level'd part mutt be examin’d, tofee if there 
be no Cavities in it; for if there be, a little Sand muft be pu 
into ‘em, and that muft be fettl’d clofe and fait in the Cavities!’ 
by lifting up one end of the Strike, (letting the other reft up! 
on the other Sharp,) and rapping upon the loofe Sand, whicl} 
na put in thofe Cavities, and fo it will be fettld clofe and 
faft. : eae 
This being perform’d all over the uppér 2 parts of the Mold! 
and all the loofe Sand drawn back into the lower # part of the. 
Mold, that isalfo trod on, and fettl’d all over, and level’d j | 
all refpetts asthe other 2 were ; and its loole Sand is drawn, 
off the Mold, down into a place 2 or 3 Inches below the low 
er end ofthe Mold, where the Sand is madé into 2 Concavi-’ 
ties to receive the overplus of the Lead... tes Me | 
The Sand being thus level’d, it is next to be {moothed all, 
over with thé Swmoothing-plane, (as they call it. which is 
thick Plate of Polifhd-brafs, about 9 Inches fguare, a little 
turn’d up, on allthe 4 edges; fo that the under-fide looks 
fomething like the Diamond-cut-looking-glaffes, on the upper 
fide, (which isa little Concave like a Latten-pin,) is a Brafs,, 
Handle folder’d on, wpon which is a wooden one alfo, like al, 
Cafe-{moothing-iron. With this Inftrument the Sand is, 
fmoothed all over ; and where there are any fmall Cavities, , 
there maft be a little Sand putin ’em, (with the 2 Kore-fingers' 
and Thumb,) and then fmoothed down, a 
The Sand being thus fmoothed, the Strike muft be madé | 
ready, by tacking (that is {lightly nailing) on the Notches, 2! 
pieces of an old Felt-hat, (or elfe by fliping a Cafe of Leather , 
on each end,) thereby to raife the under fide of the Strike a-' 
bout +; of an Inch above the Sand, or fomething more, (accor- 
ding as the Sheets are to be in thicknefs, (which will make a. 
middle fiz'd Sheet of about 9 0r ro Pound per Foot; as I have, 
obférv'd in the Cafting of Lead for a Plat-form. (But for | 
Hips, and Window-foils, and fuch Places where it does not lie’ 
flat, the Lead need not be above i of an Inch thick ; but. 
fometimes Plat-form-lead is near 4 ofan Enchthick) a 
Then they Tallow the under-edge of the Strike, and lay him 
crofs the Mold clofe by the Pan, to prevent drops of Lead’ 
from fpattering into the Mold, before it bé ready to pour. 
Then the'Lead being melted, (and the Pan made ready by he- i 
ing lined with moiftn’d Sand, as was faid above,) it is laved ine 
tothe Pan, and whem he is full, (ora {uticient quantity for the | 
prefent Purpofe, then with the end ofa piece of Board (20f 
3 Incnes broad,) draw off the Hoating part, or Scum of the Me- 
tal round about to the edge of the Pan, and there let it fettle 
upon the Sand, which will thereby prevent the Sand from fal, ° 
tag out of the Pan into the Mold, when the Metal is pour 
Owl : | 


! 
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The Mefal being thus prepar’d, and cool enough, (which it 
will be when it begins to ftand witha Shell, or Wall round a- 
bout on the Sand,) then 2 Men muft take the Pan by the Han- 
dle, and pour it into the Mold,and a third Man ftands ready 
‘with the Strike, (facing of them, and his Right-fide to the 
Mold,) and as foonas they have done pouring in the Metal, he 
| immediately puts the Strike on the Mold, and runs back the 
‘whole length of the Mold, and fo draws off the over-plus of 
the Lead, into the Cavities'made to receive it; and then im- 
| ear? (with a Knife) the ragged end is cut off before it is 
cold. 
when the Sheet is a little cool’d, ’tis begun to be rowl'd up; 
from the ‘upper end downwards, (‘tis handl’d with pieces of 
old Felt-hats,) and as they row! it up, they rub off the Sand 
| from if. 

When the Sheet is taken offfrom the Mold, the Sand is im- 
mediately rak’d over with the Rake to let it cool, and then if 
Lit be too dry, "tis fprinkl’d with a littl Water; but care mult 

He taken that none ofthe Mold be too wet; forifitbe, the 
shelted Lead will fly like Shot when it comes upon it. After 
the Sand israked, tis all turn’d up-fide-down with a Spades 
and when ithas lain a while, ‘tis again thrown into 2 parts of 
the Mold, and fettl’d down by treading, as at firft, dc. To 
- make it ready for the néxtCafting, which is commonly in an 
Hour anda half, of 2Hours, if the Furnace heat well. 

| Thus much I have obferv’d of the Method of Cafting Lead 
“Gnto Sheets. I haveinfifted the longer upon it, becaufe I 
know Of none that has Written of this fo ufeful a Subjed. 

(4. Weight of a Foot of Sheet. | Every Square Foot of Sheet- 
lead, (if it be defign’d for Gutter, which is commonly ron 
thinner than for Plat-forms, ) is reckon’d to weigh 6 or 7 
Pound, if old, 8 or 9 Pound, if new. And -every fquare Foot 
_ of Sheet-lead for Plat-forms, is reckon’d toweigh 8, 9, or To 
Pound, if old, and 11 or 12 Pound, if new, ‘and very 
ood. | 

; s-How much one C. weight will cover.} One hundred weight 
of Sheer-lead (at 12 fb. per Foot,) will cover a Square-yard, or 

‘Square-foot. And isa lighter covering than Tiles, tho’ 

earer. 

6. Sheet for Gutters.] © Sheet-lead defign’d for Gutters, 1s 
commonly run thinner than for Plat-forms, And Some Plumb- 
ers in London tell me, That ’tis the’beft way in laying long 
Gutters,to make a Drip, (Fall, or Step) about the middle, (of 
I, 2,0r 3 Inches deep; ) for by this Means, fay they, the Lead 
(being cut into 2 pieces which are fhorter,) isnot fo fubject to 
crack, (by being dilated and contracted with Heat ard Cold,) 
as otherwife it is. ie 

7, Sheet, of laying on in Plat-forms. I have obferv’d the 
Wicthod of Plumbers im laying down the Lead in Plat-forms, 
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to be this: Having roll’d open 2 Sheers, they beat them flat}; 
with their Dreffer, | which is an Inftrument of Woed, of 16,} 
18, or 20 Inches loag; (accordiag as they are of Stoutnefs,) and} 
about 3 or 4 laches broad at the bottom, and in heighth fome-|; 
thing more,in the Form (almoft, of a Parallelopipedon, only) 
the upper-fide is rounded off, and at one end the under-fide}} 
is cut away, fo as toleave a handle running out ftraight with the} 
top.| Then (with a Line and Chalk, or with a firaight Ruler, |: 
and a pair of Compaffes,) they ftrike a Line about 2+ Inches|‘ 
diftant from one edge of one of the Sheets, this isfor the Stan-| 
der, In the fame manner they ftrike a Line about 3 } Inches} 
diftant from the edge next toit of the other Sheet; this is} 
for the grlop. | The Stander is about 2 4 Inches of a Sheet of\ 
Lead, whichis fet upat Right Angles to the Sheet, all along] 
one edge of it. The Orlop is about 3+ Inches of the edge, 
(next to the Stander) of the other Sheet, rais’d upin the famet 
manner as the Stander.| Then with their Pincers, (which are | 
fomething different from common Pincers; for thefe have a 
{mall Cylinder of Iron, (of about + an Inch Diameter, and 3 
or 4 Inches long) fixed to one of the Chaps in fuch a Pofition, | 
that when the Pincers are fhut, they feem to hold it betwixt: 
their Chaps; ) they raife upthe Stander, and Orlop, by put-} 
ting the fharp Chap under the Sheet, and the Cylindrical one 


q 


on the top, near the Line, and fo they bend up the edge of} 
the Sheet, both for the Stander and Orlop. Then they pro-i 
ceed to fet it in better order with the Dreffer, with which } 
they make the Stander and Orlop, as upright and ftraight as |’ 
they can, by placing one edge of the Dreffer upon the Line 
which they ftruck, and ftriking hard blows on the top of him: 
with a Smith’s Hand-hammer, 4 ( 

Having thus made the Stander and Orlop as ftraight as they’ 
can, and fet them up at Right Angles to the Sheet; they; 
bring them together, and proceed to make aSeam of them,' 
by firft turning the Orlop, (whieh is an Inch broader than the! 
Stander) over the Stander, by the help of the Dreffer, andi 
Seaming-maliet, {which isan Inftrumentof Holly, or fome o-! 
ther hard Wood: It ismade of a piece firft tri’d, to about) 
«Inches fquare, and about--Inches long, and then wrought a- ! 
way from the middle to one end, almoft to a fharp edge, and! 
fo it is likewife at the other end, only thofe edges ftand att 
Right Angles to eachother, like a Crofs-mattock. And into! 
the middle of itis puta Handlelike 2 Mallet.] And then! 
they continue to beat the Orlop, and conftantly work upon 
him with the Drefler, till they have reduced him and the 
Stander into as little room as they can, by wraping them one im| 
another, till at laft itfeems to be a kind of Semicircie, and this! 
is what they call aSeam, ‘4 

Some Plumbers tell me; That thev fometimes Jay Plat-forms 
of Lead, without Seams; but then the Joytis are Oe | 
ioe OW | 
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nollow, about 3 Inches broad, and near as deep, in the Form of 
1 Semi-concave-cylinder, and when they lay the Sheets down, 
the edge of the firft Sheet lies fo far on the foyft, that it comes 
yver beyond the Concavity, and fo much of the Sheet as lies 
pver the Cavity 1s fet down into it with the Seaming-mallet, 
fs the next Sheet is laid over that, and fet down into the 


Shanal alfo ; and fo the Water that comes into thofe Chanals, 
runs down into the Gutter. 
8, Mill'd.} One Mr. Roberts, (then Mafter of the !Compa- 


yof Plumbers in London,) tells me, That Mill'd-lead is of but 
ittle ufe ; not only becaufe *tis fo very thin; but alfo becanfe 
ny the way of Milling it, ‘tis. ftretched to that degree, that 
when it comes to lie in the hot Sun it firinks, and cracks, 
ind (confequently ) will not keep out the Water. For ’tis, 
fays he, ) like Cloath ftretched on the Clothiers Tenters, 
which when taken off, naturally inclines to return to its for- 
et State. He fartheradded, That there was fufficient Proof 
ior what he faid; and if any one defir'd to be fatisf’d about 
t, he might repair to Greenwich hofpital, which is cover’d. 
e Mill’d-lead, and has not been done above 4 or § 
ears, and yet it rains in, almoft all over the Hofpital, upon 
\Nwhich account the Mafter and Wardens of the Company of 
lumbers were fent for to the Parliament, who order'd them 
togo and view this Milld-lead-work at Greenwich-ho/pital, 
which they did; and whenthey returned to the Parliament; 
they all unanimoufly declar’d, That Milf'd-lead was not fit to 
beus’d : Whereupon the Parliament had thoughts of putting 
down the Milling of Lead: But whether they have actually 
Jidone it, I have not yet heard. - ; 
_ 9g. Pipes of.\ 1 underftand by difcourfing with fome Plumb- 
|Jersin London, that they give diftinct Names to their Leaden 
ipes, according totheir weight at a Yard long, e. g. they 
| ae 6 ib. 8 ib. 10 tb. 12. tb. 14 tb. 20 tb. and. 28 ib. Pipes 
Jland if I mifs remember not, one fize larger ; fo thata Pipe of 
16 ib. to the Yard, they calla 6 tb. Pipe, and. fo of the reff. 
cannot at prefent tell the particular fizes of all thefe forts of 
Pipes ; but if I mifs remember not, the ro ib. Pipe was about 
11 Inch Diameter, from out-fide to out-fide. 
10. For Glafs.} Some Glaziers tell me, that they ufually 
llow so it. of Turn’d-lead to 100 Foot of Quarry-glafs. They 
all it Turn’d-lead, when the Came has pafsd through the 
Vice, andis thereby made with aGroove on each fide to 
go on upon the Glafs. See Came. Their Turnd-lead 
for Quarries is commonly about 3, (which is almoft 
=',)of an Inch broad ;- and for large Square-glafs, their 
Turn’d-lead is 8, or 4 an Inch broad. So that I find (by 
Difcourfe with Glaziers,) they have it of different fizes, as 4, 
x9) x «2, and -%, of an Inchbroad. 
I have alfo obferved, that fome Glaziers in London oe 3 
A O Ly de) 
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fizes of Tarn’d-lead for Glafs-windows, viz. Of 2, +, and] 
, of an Inch broad : The largeft fize, (they tell me_)is for, 
large Squares, that of =% for Quarries, and the .4, for Crock-| 
et-work, (or Frét-work, a3 fome Glaziers call it,) it being} 
more pliable for that ufe than broader Lead. i 
Some Glaziers tell mé, they can turn Lead of different fizes 
in the fame Vice, by changing their Cheeks for each fize, and 7 
“with another pair of Spindles, whofe Nuts almoft meet or, 
touch,they tern Lead for Tyers, which when it comes out of the). 
Vice, is almoftcut afunder in 2 thicknefles, which they can ea 
fily rend afunder. Thefe Tyers are very tough, but they ate, 
commonly made too flight, and therefore fome ufe to caft 
Tyers, which are ftouter, but not fo tough, being more apt:to 
break in winding. 
3t. Nails for.J V. Nails. N. 11. . a | 
12. Of Soddering.] An ingenious Plumber, ( whoefteemd, 
me as his peculiar Friend,) told me the Method of ' Paleing, 
(as they call it, ) or Soddering on of Imboft Figures on Lea-, 
den Work; as, fuppofe a Face, or Head in Bafs-relief,/ 
were to be Pal’d on a Pump ciftern for an Ornament toit. To, 
do which, (faid he,) the Plate where it is to be pal'd on muft, 
be {crap'd very clean, and fo muft alfo the back-fide of the Fi-, 
gure, that it may fit clofe with a good Joynt. Then, (faid, 
he, ) place that part of the Ciftern (where the Figure is to be, 
fix’d } Horizontal, and ftrew fome pulveriz’d Rozin on the, 
placé where you made your Joynt. Then into the Ciftern,, 
(juit under the place where your Figure ts fo ftand,) fet a, 
I 
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Cluffing-difh of Coals,(till you fee the Rozin is changed Redifh, 
and begins to. rife in Pimples, or Bladders) then take a piece of 
foft Sodder, (made of a longifh Figure,) and rubbing the. 
end of itround about your Figure, (and at the fame time, 
keeping your Figure fteady in its place,) fo that it may work, 
into the Joynt, And when this is done, your Figure will be, 
well pad on, and will be as firm, as if it had been caft on 
there. a : f 

But if your Ciftern, (orthe like.) be fo thin, as that you 
have reafonto fear that it will be too hot, and be apt to ran,, 
or bend, and yield before your Figure (which is on the out- 
fide of it) will be hot enongh ; you may then lay your Figure, 
on the hot Coals, till it and the place to receive it are both, 
in a good temper for paleing, and then fet the Figure on Its. 
place, and proceed with your Sodder, as before. MS 
By this Method I faw him Sodder on bottoms to Leaden- | 
ftands, or Ink-holders. : ; 

{ alfo faw and obferv'd him, in Soddering the Leads of 2, 
Church, thus to manage it, viz. When he Sodder'd the: 
Sheets of Lead that are fix’dinto the Wall on one edge, and, 
with the other edge lap overthe ends of thofe which are 
feam’d in the Platform, at every other Sheet, in the middle | 

penne Sa pe ea t wixt, 


twixt the feams, he Seddereth the Lapping-fheet down to the 
other, thus with one corner of the Scraper, | which iS an 
ca made of a Plate of Steel, in the form of an Egui- 


ateral Triangle, in the middle of which is fixed an Iron Stig, 
oo the end of which is fixed a Wooden-knob, or Handles The 
Plate is flat on thefide next the Handle, but on the other 
ide the edges are ground off with a Bezel like a Chizzel, only 
wety obtufe.] He firft marked out, (partly on the edge of the 
\Lapping-fheet, and partly on the other) an Oblong Rectangue 
lat Figure, of about 5 or 6 Inches long, and 3 or 4 broads 
Then he fcraped the Metal bright, having firft, (becauic it 
was new Lead,) green’d it, (as they phrafe 7¢,) all ronnd a- 
pout, to prevent the Sodder’s taking any where but where 
hey fcrape it, (This Greening 4s only rubbing it with {ome 
green Vegetable, it matters not what, he did it with Poor- 
man’s-pepper, that beingat hand: He told me, that in the 
Winter they us’d Cabbage-leaves, or any green thing they 
could get. It being thus icrapd, he rub’d it with Tallow, 
then having an Iron ready hot, (hich are much like the - 
rons usd by Glaziers, ) he took him with a2 piece of Felt in 
his Right-hand, and a piece of Sodder in his left, and holding 
Bt againft the Iron, till it drop'd on the cleanfed place, and 
when there was enough of it melted, he tooka Linnes-clout in 
his Left-hand, and therewith kept the SoAder continually 
fhov’d upon the cleanfed place, and at the fame time work'd 
it about with the Iron in his Right-hand, thus he did, till he 
thought it was pretty well Incorporated with the Lead, and 
then he made it up into a kind of {welling form ia breadth, 
and then crofs the breadth of it,he made it intoa kind of Seams 
with the point of his Iron. This being done, he took their 
Knifeand a Dreffer to knock him with, and fo cut it ftraight 
on the fides and ends, and what he thus cut off, by reafon of 
the Greening eafily peel'd off, 

| After the: fame manner he foddér’d Holes, ot Leaks in cld 
Lead, only then he made the Sodder flat, and not {welling, 
(but he made it alfo in little Seams,) neither did he greca af 
before he ferap’d it. 

13. Price. | (t.) The Price of Lead in Pigs, (fays Mr. $Ley- 
Bourn) is uticertain, as fromyo to 20 s, the hundred weight. I 
know a Plumber (at Lewis in Suffex,) who tells me he gives 
'¥2/5. 6d. per hundred for Lead in Pigs at London: Some 
Glaziers tell me they give but 125. per Hundred, if they bny 
but 4aHutdred. Mr. Wing tells us, that a Fodder of Lesd is 
22 + Hundred Weight, (I know not how he reckons; fort 
-am fure, moft Authors reckon a Fodder of Lead but ro + 
Hundred, ) and isworth from 9 I. to12/. which will caft 31 
Foot of Sheet, at 8 Pound per Foot. 


O2 ((2.) The 


1 Wie 
(2.) The Price of Sheet-lead, | Mr. Leybourn fays, That in ex! 
change of old Lead for Sheets newrun, there is commonly al- 
low’d 35. in every hundred weight, for Wafte and Workman- 
fhip. I faw Sheet-lead (in 1701.) fold at Lewis for 16 5. per) 
hundred weight, (they fometimes fell it for 17.5.) The Tinker}| 
who bought it to skirt a Furnace with, faid it was good thick} 
Lead. {computed it to weigh about 11 2 ib.per Foot; for) 
there was 4 pieces of it, each about 3 Foot long, and 15 = In- 
ches broad, all which weigh'd 174 1b. | 
(3) The Price of Cafting Sheet-lead.| The Tinker above 
mention’d tells me, that Plumbers commonly reckon 4 s. per}, 
hundred, for cafting old Lead into Sheets; but I apprehend)| 
that the Plumber (for this price) makes good fo many hundred), 
weight of Sheet-lead, as he receiv'd of old Lead. For Mr. Leye f 
bourn tells us, That Sheet-lead is caft out of old Lead, for 3 ss, 
pexhundred, allowing for Waft and Workmanfhip: And Mr. 
Wing fays, that there is about 2s. 6d. (in every hundred); 
lofs, in cafting old Lead into Sheets : He alfo fays, that, 
Cafting old Lead into Sheets, is worth 1s. 6 d. per hundred. , 
Yet I know a Plumber that had 3.5. per hundred for Cafting | 
of Sheet-lead , but then it was weigh’d after. it was Caft, and , 
he made very great Wages. | q 
(4.) The Price of laying on of Sheet-lead in Roofing, &c. This, | 
(fays Mr. ing) isworth 15 or 165. per hundred weight, 
Lead and Workmanfhip. And Mr. Leybourn tells us, that co-, 
vering with Lead is ufually valu’d at 13, 14, or 1§ 5. per Yard) 
Square, (according to the goodnefs of the Lead, ) or between, 
7 and 8 Pound the Square of 10 Foot, befides Sodder. | 
. C8.) The Price of Sodder, (fays Mr. Leybourn) is 9d. or. 
10 d, per Pound, as itis allay'd with Lead, and Scaf'd: For | 
Tin is 10, 11, or 12 d. per Pound neat. | 
(6.\ The Price of Leaden-pipes is various, according to their, 
different bignefs. An ingenious Countrey-plumber of my Ac- — 
quaintance, tells me, that for Pipes of Inch Diameter tn the , 
Bore, they have rs. 4d. per Yard, for 3 Inch Pipe, 1 s. to ds 
for Inch Pipe, and 14 Inch Pipe, 2s. or 2s. 6d. (for, fays ( 
he, they arecaft both in a Mould, only the Inch Pipe has a lef, 
Bore ; and I think he faid they were both ofa Price; tho’ I, 
think, for this Reafon the Inch Pipe ought to be the deareft, | 
fince it contains mof{t Lead, and the Work is the fame in| 
each.) For Pipes of ¥ * Inch Bore they have 3 5. 6d. per Yard, | 
| 
| 


It 


and for 3 Inch Pipe, 55. or 5s. 6d. The London Plumbers, 
(i find) rate their Pipes according to the weightofa Yard in | 
length. Their ro ib. Pipes are 2s. 2 d. per Yard. f 

(7.) The Price of Turn'd-lead for Glafs-voindows, 1s various ace , 
cording to its breadth. I know fome Glaziers in London fell 
Turn’d-lead of -2, Inch broad, for 18 5. per hundred, that of , 
gig tach broad for 175. per hundred. 4 


| 


14. White | 
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14. White-- for Painting. | White-lead is a Colour (well 
known,) much us'd in Painting of Gates, dyc. In London, °tis 
commonly fold for 2‘ d. or 34. per Pound un-ground, 1 
have alfo known it bought (in London) for 5 d. per Pound rea= 
dy ground with Oyl. 


Ledgers. | i 
 Y. Putlogs. | 
| Lime. 


|. What.|] A Material us’'d in Building, (and well known,) | 
made of burnt Stones, commonly of Chalk. 

2. Whereof, and how made. | Mr. Leybourn tells us, out of Pal- 
Jadio, that Stones whereof Lime is made, are either digged WA 
out of Hills, or taken out of Rivers: bat Lime is the. bett il 
which is made of thehardeft, found, and white Stones, and be- vit 
ing burnt, remains a third part lighter than the Stones where- i 
ofit is made. All digged Stones are better to make Lime of Hy | 
than gather'd Stones, and from a fhady and moift Pit, than i 
froma dry. All Stones are fooner or latter burnt, according 
to the Fire which is given them , but ordinarily they are burnt 
in 60 Howrs. ij 

The ingenious Sir Henry Wotton, tells us, Fhat to make | 
Lime (without any Choice) of refufe Stuff, as we commonly Hi 
fi] do. is an Englifh Error, of no {mall Moment in our Buildings. ii 
Whereas the Italians at this day, and much more the Ancients 
‘did burn their firme/ Stone, and even Fragments of Marble 
“where it was plenty, which in time became almoft Afarble a- 
gain for its hardnefs, as appears in their flanding Thea- 
ters. 

Thereare 2 kinds of Lime commonly made in England, one 
|| made of Stone, which is the ftrongeft, and the other of Chalk, 
both being burnt in a Kiln. | 
The Lime that is made of foft Stone, or Chalk, is ufeful for 
Plaiftering of Ceilings and Walls within Doors, or on the in- | 
fides of Houfes and that made of hard Stone is fit for Stru- 
atures, or Buildings, and Plaiftering without Doors or on 
the out-fide of Buildings that lie in. the Weather: And that | 
which is made of greafie clammy Stone, is ftronger than that i 
made of poor lean Stone, and that which is made of fpongy 
Stone, is lighter than that made of firm and clofe Stone ; that Me 
is again more commodious for Plaiftering, this for Build- — WH 
ie. : | | i 
Alfo very good Lime may be made of Mill-ftone, not courfe i 
and fandy, but fine and greafie. Likewife of all kind of Flints, 
(but they are hard to burn, except in a Reverberatory Kiln, ) | 
except thofe that are rolled in Water, becaufe a great pare of | 


its Zacreafe goes away by akind of Glafs. Alfo the Shells of 
: (03 | Pilla 


Fifth, as ot Cockles, Gyiters, ¢yc. 

ime, | 
‘ About us in Suffea, Lime is made of hard Chalk, dig’d out of 
the fis, audis burat in Kilns like Brick-kilns ; but with this 
difference, that they have'no Arches in them, but only a 
kinc of Beach, or Bank on each fide, upon which they lay the 
largeft Stones, and fo trufs them over, and make an Arch, 
after the mamuer o' Clamps for Bricks. (V. Clamp.) And when 
they have thus mide an Arch with the largeft Stones, they fill 
up the Kiln with the fmaller ones. 

A Mafon of my Acquaintance tells me, That the Kentifh)’ 
Lime is far better than that commonly made in Suffec : For,/ 
(fays he,) a Gallon of Water will make as much more Kentifh} 
Lime run, asit will of Suffex Lime: So that it fhould feem/’ 
(by the Confequence of his Difcourfe, ) that that is the beft i 
Lime which will run with the leaft Moifture, W 

The ingenious Gentleman, Mr. Walter Burrel, Efg; of Cucke | 
field in Suffex, was the firft that introduced the ufe of Fern 
for burning of Lime, which ferves that purpofe as well as ! 
Wood, (the Flume thereof being very vehement,) and is far " 
cheaper. } | 

sl ineeed of-- hew mucd.] In (and about ) London, Lime 
is commonly fold by the hundred, which is 25 Bufhels, or 109 
Pecks, whence it had its Name, | 

4. Load of: how much.] In the Countrey, Lime is com. | 
monly fold by the Load, which is 32 Bufhels, A Load of | 
Lime, (fay fome) will make Mortar enough for 250 folid Foot ! 
of Stone-work. And 8 Buthels of Lime, (heaped meatorea 


is the common allowance to every thoufand of Bricks. 
5¢ Price of] The Price of Lime is various in different 
Places, as from 8 to12s. the hundred, fays Mr. Leybourn, I 
know that before thefe late Wars, (which have made Fuel | 
dear and {carce,) Lime (in feme parts of Suffex) was fold for } 
20,0F 21s. per Load, 32 Bufhels to the Load ; but now in | 
fome parts of Suffer ’tis fold for 24, 0r 25 5. per Load, in o- | 
thers tor 325. Yet infome parts of Suffex, "tis {till (to my , 
knowledge) fold tor 12s. per Load at the Kiln, and for about | 
155. 6d: laid in 3 of 4 Miles. | q 


Lintels. i 


1, What | Lintels (in Stone and Brick Buildings,) are the 
" pieecs of Timber that lie Horizontally over the tops of Doors 
and Windows. 

2, Price.| The Carpenter commonly puts is thefe by the | 
Foot running meafure, at 6 d. per Foot, if Oale ,4a.. if Fir. 
Tunber, and Workmanthip. Some Carpenters in the Coun-) 
trey, (that do nat find Timber,) tell me, they have 1 s. per 
picce for fawing the Timber, apd putting them in. 
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Lift, and Lifte/la. 
V. Capital. N. 2. 3. 
Lobby, 


Locks 


_ As Anti-chamber. 


_ For Doors are of various kinds; as for outer-doors, call’d 
tock-locks ; for Chamber-doors, cali'd Spring-locks, ¢sc. Alfo 
he feveral Inventions in Locks, (I mean in the making and 
contriving their Wards and Guards,) are almoft innumerable. 
And as their kinds are various, fo are their Prizes; I fhall at 
prefent mention only fome of the chief. As Stock-locks 
plain, from 10d. to 14d, per piece, or more, S-bitted 
Stock-locks with along Pipe, 1s. 6d. S-bitted and warded 
Stock-locks very ftrong, 7s. Brafs-locks from 55. 6d. to 95. 
Brafs-knobed-locks in Iron-cafes, 2.5. double Spring'd-locks 155 
Cloflet-door locks 15. 4d. Pad, (or fecret) Locks with Slits 
inftead of Pipes, 1s. Plate-ftock-locks, 35. 8d. fome ditto 
for half that Price, Plate-ftock-locks in Shute, 45. 6d. Brals- 
knob’d-locks in Shute, 65. 6d. T[ron-rinmvd-locks very 
large, 10s. 6d. The Prizes of Locks are fo various, 
according to their different kinds, fizes, and variety 
‘of Workmanfhip, that *twere endlefs to mention them all ; 
therefore I fhall fay no more of ’em at prefent, only, that 
there are fome Locks made of Iron and Brafs of §0, nay 100 /. 


per Lock, as Mr. Chamberlain tells us in his Prefent State of 
England. 


Lome, 


A fort of redifh Earth, (well known) us‘d in Buildings, 
(when temper’d with Mud, Gelly, Straw and Water,) for Plai- 
| ftering of Walls in ordinary Houfes. | 

I know one Place in Suffex, (where being well temper’d 
with new Horfe-dung,) it 1s usd initead of Mortar to lay 
| Tiles with, and they tell me itdoes very well. 

Lome, (as ‘tis dig’d out of the Earth, ) is commonly fold 
(in fome parts of Suffex) fori s. per Court-load, containing 
| about 12 Bufhels. | . 

Lutherans 


© As Dormers. Alfo, fee Window. N. —Their Price of making 
and fetting up, (and fawing the Timber) is various, (according 
to their bignefs ») from 9 to 20 s. per Window. 


| O 4 Marble: 


Marble. 


i. \ Hat. A hard Stone, beautiful when polifh’d, but hard), 
_ VV tocut; much usd in adorning of Palaces, and great, 
Men's Houfes, ge. 
2. Kinds of.| The kinds of Marble are (almoft_) innume.|, 
rable, fome white, fome black, fome grey, fome green, fome| 
variegated with Veins, and Spots, ¢yc. It were endle(s: to), 
give the particular Names and Defcriptions of all the kinds of, 
Marble ; however, I may hereafter give you a much larger} 
accountof ‘em, but at prefent I muft pretermit it. me if 
3. Ue of} The principal ufe of Marble in Architeéture, is}, 
for Chimney-pieces, Chimney-foot-paces, Window-ftools, |, 
Pavements, ¢s. . | | S| 
The Ancients, (as Pliny and other Authors tell us,) usd to. 
face their Houfes all over with thin Plates of Marble. Da 
4: Of Polifhing.] An old experienced Mafon tells me, that 
he has obferv’d Stone-cutters polifh Marbles for Hearths in this | 
manner, vz. By laying 3 or 4 of em ina row, as even as « 
they could, and then with another of thefe Stones fix'd toa , 
broad Beetle, withahandle put in at Oblique Angles, (and — 
with Sand and Water,) by moving this upper Stone too and 
fro on the lower ones, they wrought off the Strokes of the _ 
Ax, and afterwards with Emmery and Putty they polifh 
rem, : | 
have (alfo) my felf, (at Lewis in Suffex) feen and obferv’d | 
them polifhing of Marble for tops of Tomb-ftones, which (ast | 
find in my Adverfaria,) they did in this manner. They | 
block’d up their Stones to be polifhed, fo as they lay Hori- 
zontal about 2 ! Foot high above the Ground; (I fay they | 
obferv'd to lay them very level,) and then they Wrought the | 
upper Surface {mooth and even, witha Tool for that purpofes | 
This Tool was a piece of whole Deal about 18 or 20 Inches 
Jong, and 12 Inches broad, and crofs the Grain of the Wood, 
on the upper fide were nail’d 2 Ledges, one at each end, and 
on thefe Ledges was naild a Stuff or Hamdle about 8 or 9 
Foot long, (viz. Long enough to reach the length of the 
Tomb-ftone,) alfo at each end on the under-fide was nail'd a 


' 


; 
Ledge, and between thefe Ledges there was wedged in (with 
Wooden-wedges) a Hearth-ftone of Marble that was alfo 
rough and unpolifh’d. Then flinging Water and Sand upon | 
the Tomb-ftone, they \rought upon it, (by drawing the Hearthe._ 
ftone too and fro,_) till the Hearth-ftone became pretty fmooth, | 
and then they put in another rough Hearth-ftone, and fo they. 
continue to do, till they have wronght the Tomb-ftone pretty — 
even and fmooth. But you are to note, That while the 


Tomb-ftone and Hearth-ftones are rough, they lay a confide- 


rable | 


| 


tthe Tool. 


ordinary fize) 12 or 14 Pound a piece. 
25. 6d. per Foot. 
Foot. Thus Mr. Wing. 


| tor a Chimney-foot-pace) for 5 s. per Foot. 


fels for 8 5. per Foot. 


Slabs 5 Se 
Black-marble he fells fomewhat cheaper. 


Marble-colour. 


Yard, Colour and Work. 
| Mafons. 


this fo general word of Mafon's-work, (efpecially as 


found. 
26 Bill-to make.) V. Bricklayer’s Bill, 


rable weight, (as a Stone, or the like,) upon the upper fide of 
the Tool, to keep it down hardonthe Tomb-ftone , but when 
the Tomb-ftone is pretty {mooth, they make him yet: fmooth- 
er, by putting intothe Tool (one atter another,) feveral of 
hofe Hearth-ftones already begun polifh’d, and this they con- 
tinue to do, till they have brought both them and the Tomb- 
one to a more polite Surface; upon thefe they ufe no 
weight on the back o} the Tool, but they ufe Water and Sand, 
as before. And if they have no Marble-hearth ftone to polifh, 
then the Workman tells me, they put a Purbeck-ftone into 


8. Price of-- | Chimmey-pieces of Egyptian, or black fleak’d 
Marble, or of Rance, or Liver-colour'd marble is worth (of an 


Windove-ftools, of white or black Fleak’d-marble, are worth 
Pavement of black, or white Marble, is worth about 2 s. per 
A Stone-cutter in London tells me, he fells Englifh white Mar- 
ble vein’'d with red, ¢vc. for2s. 6d. per Foot in Squares for 
Pavements, and Slabs of the fame fort of Marble, (long enough 
Egyptian Marble, vein’d with variety of Greens, in Slabs, he 


Italian white Marble vein’d for Chimney-foot-paces, he 
fells in JOM R ior about — 92% © Sper poot. 


The Price of Painting ordinary Marble-colour, on new Stuff, 
jsabout 4 s.per Yard. And an old Colour, about 9 d. per 


1. Work,| The feyeral kinds of Work done by Mafons, (in 
relation to Building, ) with their Prizes, and Methods of Mea- 
furing them, gc. are too many to be comprehended under 


the word 


Majon is accepted in the Countrey, ) and therefore I fhall refer 
them to their Particulars, (as Walling, fetting of Fronts, Hea- 
ling, Paving, &c.) where they will much more readily be 


Meafu- 


Meafuring | 


Of Artificers Work.) See the particular kinds of Work, in 
their proper places of the Alphabet; where they will much | 


more readily be found, than under this general word Afeafx. i 
ving. 


}) 
( 


Membretto, 
A Pilafter that bears up an Arch. 


Metops, 


In Architeéture, are the fquare Spaces left betwixt the Tri- 
glyphs in the Frieze of the Dorick Order. Thefe Metops are 
fometimes plain, and fometimes Carved with the Heads of | 
Beafts, and Plates, or Difhes, viz. In onea Bulls*head, in a- 
nother a Plate, or Dith, and fo alternately. 


Mitchels, 


Purbeck-ftones for Paving, pick’d all of a Size, from 15 
Inches {guare td 2 Foot. Being fquar'd, and hew’d ready for ' 
Paving, a Stone-cutter in London tells me, they commonly 
fell them at.about. 2 5. 10 d. per Foot. 

Minutes. vid. Module. 


fl 


2 i 
An Original Pattera which any Man ‘propofes to imitate, | 
properly (in Architeéture) a {mall Pattern o: a Houfe, or the ! 
like, (made of Wood, or any other Niateriais) made by a {mall ° 
Scale, wherein an Inch, or half an tach reprefents a Foot, for 


the more exattly carrying on agreat Defign. Sometimes | 
the word is usd, (tho’ improperly) in the fame Senfe’! 
With-— . 


Module, 


A Meafure made ufe of to regulate the Proportions of the 
feveral Members of aColumn. In the Dorick Order, aMo- | 
dule is halfthe Diameter of the Body of the Column below: ( 
In other Orders ’tisthe whole Diameter. A Module is com- 
monly fupposd to be divided into 60 equal Parts, call'd 


yy 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


( 
1 
( 
I 
| 


Minutes. all 
Modilions. q 

V. Cantalivers. N. 4,” : ) 

| Moadilion-cornifh, q 

V. Cornifh, N. 9, y 
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Mouldings. 


The feveral Wrought-works made with Planes, ¢c. upon 
Wood, ec. are cail’d Mouldings. The particular Rules for 
drawing all kinds of Mouldings, I muft,(for Reafons already often 
-mention’d, ) at prefent omit. But God continuing my Life 

and Health, and this Book finding Acceptance in the World, 
_and I any Encouragement, the next Edition fhall contain this, 
and many other Curlofities, not commonly known. 


Moresk-work, 


A kind of Antick-work in Painting and Carving, after the 
manner of the Moors, (whence it has its Name,) confifting of 
feveral Grotefco’s, wherein there is no perfect Figure, either 

of Men, or other Animals, and wherein there is a wild refem- 
blance of Birds, Beafts, Trees, dc. interming!’d. , 


Mortife, 


From the French Mortaife, the hole made in one piece of 
Wood, to receive the Tenon of another piece. Y. Tenon. 


Mortar. 


1. What.) From the French Mortier, a fort of Plafter, com- 
monly made of Lime, and Sand, and Water, ufed by Mafons 
and Bricklayers, in Building of Walls of Stone and Brick. For 
 Plaftering of Walls, they make their Mortar of Lime, and Ox, 
or Cow-hair, tempered weil together with Water, and this is 

commonly calld white Mortar. 
2. Of making common.— As for making of common Mortar, 
_and for the Proportions of Lime and Sand to be us'd about it, 
many Men are of many Minds, I fhall give you their feve- 
_ sal Sentiments about this Matter. 

Vitruvius fays, you may put 3 parts of digged, (or Pit-) 
Sand to one part of Lime, to make Mortar, but (fays he) if the 
Sand be taken out ofa River, or out ofthe Sea, then 2 parts 
thereof, and 1 of Lime. (He alfo fays, That if to River, or 
Sea-fand, you put a third part of Powder of Tiles, or 
Bricks, it works the better.) But Vitruvius's Proportion of 
Sand feems too much, tho’ he fhould mean of Lime before "tis 
flack’d ; for oneBufhel of Lime before ‘tis flack’d will be 5 
Pecks after ’tis flack’d. 

About Londen, (where for the moft part Lime is made of 
Chalk.) they put about 26 Buthels of Pit-fand to 25 Bufhels of 
- Quick-lime, ‘that is about a Bufhel and a half of Sand,to a Bufh- 
| elof Lime. | | 
Some Workmen in. Suffex tell me, that they commonly put 
2 of their Court: loads (that is about 24 Bufhels) of oes : 

oad, 


M O 


Load, (that is 32 Buthels) of Lime, whic 
Sand to 1 Bufhel of Lime. 

Other Workmen in Suffex tell me, that their ufual Propor-| 
tion of Lime and Sand, in making of Mortar, is 4 Court-load 
(that is about 48 Bufhels of Sand to 1 Load, (or 32 Bubhels j 
of Lime, which is exattly a Bufhel and half of Sand to one 
Bufhel of Lime, near the London Proportion. But they tel! 
me, ‘tis of Stone-lime; for they allow but 3 Load, (or 36 


h is but 3 Pecks off 


Bufhels) of Sand to one Load, (or 32 Bufhels) of run Lime;; 


(for fay, they, a Load of run Lime is nothing near fo muchas a 
Load of Stone, [or quick-}] Lime,) which is but 9 Gallons of 
Sand toa Bufhel of Lime. 

Other Workmen in other parts of Suffex, tell me, that they 
allow 4 Load (at 18 Bufltels to the Load_) of Sand, to one 
Load (or 32 Bufhels ) of Lime, which is 2 } Bufhels of Sand 
to one of Lime. ; i 

Another Workman (in Suffex_) tells me, that (to his know- 
ledge) fome London Bricklayers put as much Lime as Sand in 
their Mortar; efpecially for Front-work. 

A Gentleman in Sujfex, tells me, that the London 
Bricklayers make their Mortar much more durable than 


our Countrey ones; forhe told me that at his Brother’s ;| 


Houfe, and at another Gentleman’s Houle (which she 
namn'‘d to me, ) the Mortar was not fcal'd at all 5 but at his own 


Houfe ( which was done by Countrey-workmen,} it {cal’d ve- ; 
ry much, and fell out of the joynts. But (faid he, ) the London. | 


ers make their Moratr by proportioning their Lime and Sand, 


viz. By meafuring itall; but the Countrey-workmen, (for ) 


the moft part) make it by guefs. Now (faid he), our Coun- 
trey-workmen do not make their Mortar fat enough; for 
they putin too little Lime to their Sand. Neverthelefs, his 


Workman told me,that he did put in, as near as he could | 


guefs (by the Shovels full,) at leaft twice as much Lime as Sand 
in his Mortar, and took care to fift all his Lime and Sand ; 
and yet, (tomy knowledge ) fome of his Walls fcal'd pretty 
much, efpecially thofe that were done towards the latter 
end of the Year; tho’ (faid he) I never made Mortar fo fat in 
my life before. Butindeed, none of his Walls were coped, 
they were onlycover’d with Straw on the top, and Boards or 
Slabs ]uid on it to keep it on, which fometimes were blown 
off in the Winter, and fo let in the wet ; which, (faid he, ) 
was the caufe of the Scaling of the Mortar; but his Mafter 
deny'd this, and faid,. it did fo where it was never uncoverd 
all the Winter. . 
From all thefe various Proportions (of Lime and Sand) a-- 
bove mentioned, all aflerted by able Workmen , 
_ yeafonable toinfer, that the Proportion of Lime to Sand in mak- 
ing of Artar, ought to be various, according to the good- 
nfs or badnefs of thefe Materials; and therefore is rather a 
anhneh : a 


— 


J think it © 
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be regulated by the Judgment of experienced and skilful 
workmen in each particular Countrey, than by any ftated 
Proportions. So let this fuffice (at the prefent) for the Pro- 
portions of the Materials I fhall next fay {omething of —— 
The Method of making of . Mortar.] Some Work 
men tell me, that ‘tis the beft way not to ufe Mortar 
as foon as “tismade; nor (in making it) to make the 
Lime run before it is mixt with the Sand, (as fome will do, ) 


but rather to take the Sand and throw it on the Lime whilft it 
isin Stones, beforeit is run, and fo to mix it together, and 
then wet it ; by which means, (fay they) it will be the ftron- 


ger, and when it has Jain a while made before it is usd, will 


not be fo fubje& to blow and blifter. 


Others advife to let Mortar, (when made) lie in a heap 2 
or 3 Years before “tis us‘d 5 for fo (fay they) ‘twill be the ftron- 
ger and better; for the Reafon of fo many infufficient Butl- 
dings, (fay they,) isthe ufing of the Mortar as foon as ‘tis 
made. 

Others tellus, (1._) That when you flack the Lime, you 
muft take care to wet it every where a little,( but not over-wet 
it,) and cover withSand every Laying, or Bed of Lime (being 
about a Bufhel) as you flack it ; that {othe Steam, or Spirit of 
the Lime may bekeptin, and not fly away, but mix it felf 


with the Sand, which will make the Mortar much ftronger, 
than if you flack all your Lime at firft, and throw on your 
| Sand altogether at laft, as fome ule to do. (2.) That you 
ought to beat all your Mortar with a Beater, 3 or 4 times 


over before you ufe it; for thereby you break all the Knots 
of Lime that gothrough the Sieve, and incorporate the Sand 


| and Lime well together, and the Air which the Beater forces 
| nto the Mortar at every f{troak, conducés very much to the 


ftrength thereof. ((3..) That when you defign to Build well, 


or ufe {trong Mortar for Repairs, you fhould beat the Mor- 
tar well, and let it lie 2 or 3 Days, and then beat it well a- 


gain when ’tis to be usd. (4.) That in Summer-time you 


-fhould ufe your Mortar as foft as you can, but in Winter pret- 
_ ty ftiff, or hard. 


Mr. Worlige fays, that if you intend your Mortar to be 
ftrong, where you cannot have your choice of Lime, you may 


_ chufe your Sand and Water; for all Sand that is dufty makes the 


Mortar the weaker, and the rounder the Sand, the flronger 

the Sfortar, as is ufually obferv’d in Water-drift-fand, thac 

makes better Mortar than Sand out of the Pit. ; 
Therefore, (fayshe, ) if you have occafion for extraordi- 


| Kary Mortar, wafh your Sand in a Tub, tillthe Water, after 


much ftirring, come off clear, and mix that with new Lime, 
and your Mortar will be very ftrong and durable. And if 


_ your Water be foul, dirty, or muddy, your Mortar will be 


the weaker. 
He 
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Héalfo tells us, that ’tis a great Error in Mafons, 
ers, ¢yc. to let the Lime flacken and cool before the 
their Mortar, and alfo to let their Mortar cool and 
they ufeits Therefore, Cfays he,) if you expe 
to be well done, and long to continue, 
quick, and but alittle at a time, that th 
Jong before it be ufed. So that you fee 
alfo, Men differ in their Sentiments ; 
to ufe their Mortar new, others, 
time. 

Anold experienced Mafon of m 
that being at work at Eridge-place, ( atmy Lord Abergaveny’s) 
at Fant in Suffex, they would have him make ufe of fome Mo 
tar thathad been made 4 Years. 
try it, ) told them it was good for nothing, by reafon ie was 
fo very hard that there was no tempering of it. Whereupon a 
fefuite (refiding inthe Houfe, and that had been a great 
Traveller, ) told him, that to his knowledge, at feveral Places 
beyond Sea, they always kept their Afortar 20 Years before 
they ufe it, but then (he faith) they keep it in Cifterns for 
the purpofe, and always keep it moift. Now the old Mafon, 
(above-mention’d.) tells me, he beljev 
make the Mortar good and touch. 

As for the Scaling 
Joynts of Stone and Brick-walls, 
proceeds from the badnefs of the § 
well as from the Seafon of the 
done. 

3. Of making other kinds of-| Befi 
(usd in Jaying of Stones, Bricks, 
there are feveral other kinds, as 


y makeu 


work up your Lime 


Year when the Work is 


des the common Mortar, 
and Tiles) above-mention’d, 


4. White Mortar.} This is ofed in Plaiftering of Walls and | 
Ceilings, that are firft Plaifter'd with Lome, and is made of ; 


Ox, or Cow-hair well mixed and temper’ with Lime and 
Water, (without any Sand: ) The common Allowance ih 
making this kind of Mortar,) is one Bufhel of Hair to 6 
Bufhels of Lime. The Hair ferves to keep the Mortar from 
cracking, binding it, and holding ir faft together. 

$._ Mortar us'd in making of Water-courfes, Cifterns, &c. | 
This kind of Mortar is v 
at Rome at this day. It isufed, not only in Building of Walls, 
but alfo in making of Cifterns to hold Water, and all manner 
of Water-works, and alfo in finifhing, or Plaiftering of Fronts 
to reprefent Stone-work. a | 


P} 
die before 


é& your Work|, 


ery hard and durable, as may be feen 


Bricklay-|. 


H 


Vv 


e Mortar may not lie|, 


y that in this Point, 


fome affirming it beft |, 
after it has lain made fome ; 


y Acquaintance, tells me, t 


P|, 
| i 
But he, (when he came to |, 


} 
| 


es this Method may , 


hey cat Ui 

, (or Crimbling) of Mortar out of the 
foie Mafons tells me, it 

and, or Lime, or both, as , 


And I find 2 kinds of this Mortar us'd by the Ancients 5 


both of which are compounded of Lime and Ho 

but to one is added the Juice of Figs, and to the other Li- 

quid Pitch, and is firft wet, or flack’d with Wine, then 

pounded, or beat with Hog’s-greafe, and Juice of Figs, Be 
3 wit 


Bp s-greafe ; 


i! 


i 


\ 


f 
f 
‘ 


i 
i 
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‘withthe fame and Pitch, that which has Pitch init is black- 
er and eafily diftinguifh’d from the other by its Golour, and 
that which is Plaifter’d with this kind of Mortar is done over 
with Linfeed-oyl. 

6. For Furnaces, &c.} Some Chymifts in Building their 

Furnaces, make ufe of akind of Mortar made with red Clay, 
not too fat, leaft it be iubjeft to Chinks; nor too lean, or 
Sandy, feaftit bind not enongh. This Clay is wrought in 
“Water, wherein ftore of Horfe-dung and Chimuey-foot bas 
been fteepd and well mingl'd, by which a Salt is communica- 
‘ted to the Water, binding the Clay, and making it fit toa: 
bide the Fire. 
_ Some Metalifts ufe a kind of Mortar to Plafter over the 
in-fides of their Veflels, (for refining of Metals) tokeep the 
Metal from running out : And this kind of Mortar is com- 
pounded, and made of Quick-lime, and Ox-blood, the Lime 
being beat to Powder and fifted, and then mix’d with the 
Blood, and beat with a Beater. 

The Glafs-makers in France ufe a fort of Mortar (for Plai- 
ftering over the in-fides of their Furnaces,) made of a fort of 
Fuller’s-earth, which is gotten from Beliere near Forges, which 
is the only Earth in France that has the property of not melt-' 
ing in this exceffive Heat. And ’tis of this fame Earth that 
the Pots are alfo made which will hold the melted Metal fora 


_ long time. 


4. For Sun-dials.| An exceeding ftrong and lafting Mor- 
tar to make a Dial-plain on a Wall, may be thus made : Take 


“Lime and Sand, which temper with a fafficient quantity of 
| Linfeed-oy!: this fpread upon the Wall, will harden to the 
“hardnefs ofa Stone, and not decay in many Years. Note, If 
|} you cannot get Oy!, you may temper your Lime and Sand 


with fcum’d Milk, (but Oyl is better,) and this will laft 6 times 
| as long as the ordinary Plaifter made of Lime and Hair ‘with 
| Water. 


I have known a very ftrong and tough Mortar (for a Sun-di- 
al plain,) made in this manner. Toabout § or. 6 Gullons of 
Brook-fand, (which was dry’d on an Oaft, and fifted through a 
fine Splinted-fieve,) there was put as much, or rather more 


| Sifted-lime, and a Gallon of Boreing (or Gun) Duft fitted 


alfo; all which was wet and temperd well with 6 or 7 Gal- 
lons of Scum’d-milk, and about a Pottle of Linfeed-oy!. This 


was laid on the Wail firft, well wet witt) Milk, but the Work- 
- man found much trouble to fet it fmooth, by reafon irdry'd 


fo very faft; but by keeping it often fprinkl’d with Mulk, 
dnd fmoothing it with the Trowel, it at loft fet with a very 


- fmooth and fhining Surface. But notwithftanding all hts 


Care, it (as it dry’d) crack’d pretty much; which I fantie 
might preceed from the want of Hairin it: It did alfo blow 
in Blifters, tho’ the Lime were fitted ; andtherefore I fanfie, 

: that 


that ifthe Lime had been prepar'das it is in Frefco Painting, it 


might have been prevented. 

8. Extraordinary good for Floors, Walls, and Ceilings. } 
If you temper Ox-blood,: and fine Clay together, ana lay 
the fame in any Floor, or Plaiiter any Wall, or Ceiling with 
it, it will become a very ftrong and binding Sub/tance, as J 


have been told, (fays my Author ) by a Gentleman Stranger, ; 


who affirm’d to me, that the fame is of great ufe in Italy. 


9. A profitable and cheap kind of-] A Wile, Weale | 


thy, and ancient Soap-boyler, dwelling without Ald- 
gate, has (for the better Encouragement of others,) 


Jong fince erected a fair and ftately Edifice of Brick for his i 
own Habitation; upon the good fuccefs whereof he has fince | 
built another Houfe of fome Charge and good Receipt 5 the j, 


Mortar whereof did coatift of 2 Load of waft Soap-afhes, one 


Load of Lime, one Load of Lome, and one Load of Woolwich | 


Sand. 
So likewife, another Gentleman of the fame Faculty, (be-, 
ing likewife of good Credit, and great Experience,) has us’d 


only Lome and Soap-athes temper'd and wrouzht together for | 


Mortar; whereby he has laid both the Foundations, Chimneys, 
and their Tunnels in his Dwelling-honfe in Southwark, and 
they have endur’d thofe Storms already paft, which have o- 


verturn'd many other Tunnels, both new and old that were » 


built with the ordinary Mortar. 
It may be, that many Lime-men, Cand fome of thofe Brick- 


Jayers that are in Fee with ‘em,) may {peak againtt this Pra- P 


ctice, and labour (by all poffible means) todifcredit it; but 
there isno Reajon can hold againtt Experience, nor no Mal- 
fice fo great, but Truth ia her Time will be able to vanguifh. 
And if thefe 2 Tryals be not thought a competent number {to 
give Credit to anew Invention; I can, (fays my Author,) 
back and confirm them with 3 {core more at the leaft, which 
have been already made within the City of London, and Sub- 
-urbs thereof. | 

True, indeed, this kind of Mortar is fomewhat rough in the 
laying, and more fharp and fretting to the Fingers than or- 
dinary Mortar, which makes it fo much neglected and de- 


cry'd by fome Workmen: But (fays my Author,) I could 


foon remedy thefe 2 flender Faults; the firft whereof is rae 
ther an excellent Quality ia Mortar, than a Fault. Yet forthe 


Good-will I bearto all the excellent uniform Buildings of our 


time, I will fet down the beft Advice that Ian in this Cafe, 


and fuch as dare warrant upon my Credit, And firft, con- — 
cerning the Roughnefs of this kind of Mortar, who is fo blind, — 
as not to fee how toremedy it? (For ’tisrather a Work of - 
Labour than of Skills) for the Soap-afhes (which are in hard 


Cakes,) being either ground, or ftamped into a fine Powder, 
before they be mixt with the Sand, will foon be brought to a 
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ymooth Temper. And here we have no need to fear the 
charge tat will arife théreby ; for I dare undertake, that the 
rofit of one Days Labour will anfwer the Char-e of three. 
Men’s Wages, in the difference of Price that ws! be found 

twixt one Load of thefe Afhes; aud cone hundred of 
Lime. 

Then, 2d/y, The Shaypne(s wherewith they offend the 
Bricklayer’s Fingers, may in fome fort be avoided by wearing 
af Gloves. (without which they feldom fay any Brick at all) 
to avoid the like Effects, which they fnd in Lime. 

But for an affured help in this cafe, (if the fharpnefS be 
‘uch as cannot be endur’d of Workmen,) Jet thefe Afies be 
re-imbibed in Water for fome reafonable time, till more of 
their Salt be extracted from them, and then, (without quefli- 
da) they willfind them gentle enough, and much of their 
fretting Nature taken away from them. 

to. For laying of Tiles.| & know feveral Places in Suffex, 
where for laying of Tiles upon Houfes, gc. They make a 
xind of Afortar of Lome,.and new Horfe-dung, well tem- 
erd and mixt together. This fome Workmen commend 
ora good, flrong, and cheap Mortar; and others tell me, 
4 tis more agreeable tothe Tiles, than the cotmon Mor-’ 


ar made of Lime and Sand ; which, fay they, c*rrodes and 
frets the Tiles, caufing them to fcale and fly to pieces, which 
this does not, 
| [have taken particular notice of ome Houfe, where the 
Tiles were laidin this kind of Mortar, and had been laid a= 
pout 4or 5 Years, and yet the Mortar did ftick very well 
nder the Corner-tiles, where it generally lies thickeft, 
a1. For Plaftering of Fronts of Houfes 1n imitation of Brick, 
jrork.] Some Workmen tell me, that they make Mortar, (for 
this kind of Work _)of Powder of Bricks, fharp Sand, and 
Lime, and fome Red-oker. 1 know a Houfe that is Plafterd 
with this kind of Mortar; it has been done above 20 Years, 
and yet looks very well, and pafies (with common Paffengers ) 
fora Brick Houfe ; tho’ it be only Timber Plafter’d over. 
They havecommonly 1 s. ter Yard for doing fuch Work, on- 
Vy Workmanhhip. : 
| 12. How much allow'd to a Rod of Brick work, or a Square of 
Wiling.| |Workmen commonly allow a hundred and half, (or 
$37.1 Bufhels_)of Lime, and 2 Load, (or 72 Bufhels ) of 
Sand to make Mortar enough for a. Rod of Brick-work. 
And for Tiling, 4 Bufheisof Lime, and 6 or 8 Eufhiels of 
ee will make Mortar fufhcient to lay 1000 of Tiles, which 
isabout a Square and half. So that a Square of Tiling will 
take up (for Mortar) about 2 2 Buthels of Lime, and about 5 
Bufhels of Sand, ‘ 
13. A Caution about.| “Tis agencral Caution in all parts 
of aBuilding that where Stones, or Bricks are contiguous 
P to 
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to Timber, they ought to be laiddry, or without Mortar ; |, 
becaufe Lime and Wood are infociable, the-former very much |: 
corrodeing and decaying the latter, — || 
14. Rough Mortar, which fee in R. 


Mofa-ick,-ique-ical Work. 


A curious kind of Work in ArchiteCture, confifling of! 
fimall inlaid pieces of Stone, Glafs, Shells, or other Materis) 
als, of various Colours, Figur'd at Pleafure. ‘Tis an Orna. | 
ment of much Beauty, and long Life, but of moft ufe in Pave- 
ments and Floorings. 


| 


' 


Mofs, a |i 
Usd in Tiling. | Infome parts of Suffex they lay Tiles in ' 
Mofs inftead of Mortar; and when the Workmen get the i 
Mofs themfelves, they are allow’d 2 d. in a Square the more \ 
for their Work: But fome Workmen contemn this way of { 
Tiling with Mofs ; becaufe, (fay they) in Windy wet \ 


Weather, when the Wet, Rain, Snow, or Steet is dri- ‘ 
ven under the Tiles inthe Mofs; if there follow a Froft 
whilft the Tiles are wet, it then Freezes the Mofs, and fo rai- ) 
festhe Til: out of their Place. ' 


Maltiplication 


ql 
Of Feet and Inches, by Feet and Inches.] .Crofsmultipli _ 
eation. | j 


Munions, 


In Architeéture, are the fhort upright Pofts that divide 
the feveral Lights ina Window-frame. ; 


Mauring, 


seh: old Term in Architecture, fignifying the Raifiag of © 
Walls. ig of 


ae 


Nails. ; 
to Wy Hat.) Thefe area Material fo well known, that (in 
the general) they need xo Defcription. But thepar- | 
ticulat Kinds of "em (which are very numerous,) fhall be des 
fcribed in the following Numbers. | 
2. Back-— and Bottom—-| Thefe kinds of Nails ate made | 
with flat Shanks, and fo as to hold faft, and not open the 
Graip ofthe Wood; being proper for Nailing of Boards to 


ies cated 
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gether for Coolers, for Guts to fave Water under the Eves 
of a Houfe,or for any Liquid Veffels made of Planks, or Boards, 

3. Clamp.) Thefe are proper to faften Clamps in Buil- 
ding, and repairing of Ships. 
4s Clafp.] Thefe are of 2 forts, viz. (1.) Long, proper 
for any fine Building with Firr, or other foft Wood: the 
clafping of the Head brings them into little compafs, and 
‘admits of their finking into the Wood, makes the Work 
{mooth, and will admit a Smoothing-plane to go over them 
'when drove. The fizes are 7, 74, 8, 10, 13, 14, 15, 185 


i] 21, 22, 23, 28, 32, 36, and 4o ib. per Thoufand. 


| (2..) Strong, thefe are fit for Oak, and other hard Woods. 
The fizes are 18, 18, 28, 32, and 40 16. per Thoufand. 

5. Clench.] Thefe are commonly us'd by Boat, Barge, and 
Righter Builders, with Reves, and oft without: They are proper 


) Nails for any Building with Boards, that muft betaken down 


again, becaufe they will drive without fplitting the Wood, 
_and draw, (or admit of punching) out, Cif right made) with- 
out breaking. The forts are too many to be here enumerat- 
ed, for fine Work they are made with Clafp-heads. - 

6. Clout.| Thefe are commonly usd. for nailing on of 


1] Glouts to Axle-trees, but are proper to faften any fron to 
Wood; and (if right made,) the Heads will hold driving 


home without flying: The fizes are 4$, 7; 859 125 and 15 
It. per Thoufand. Sie? cr ith hy a : 
9. Deck, | Thefe are proper for faftning of Decks in Ships, 


} doubling of Shipping, and Floors laid with Planks. They 


are of 2 forts, Dye-headed, and Clafp-headed. The Sizes are 
4,425 55539 9535 7: 8, and 9 Inches long. 
8. Dog.] Thefe are proper for  faftning cf Hinges to 
Doors, for (if made right) they will hold the Hinge clofe 
«vithout the Heads flying off, or without the help of botch- 
ing, by putting Leather between the Head and the Hinge. The 
Ae are 9, 12, 20, 25, 30, 49, 60, So, and 120 ib. per Thos: 
and. 7 3 eG i Push os ; 
9. Flat Point.J] Thefe are of 2 forts, viz. (1.) Long; 
which are much us'd in Shipping, and are very proper where 
_ there 1s o¢cafion to draw and hold faft where there is no Con- 
yeniency téClench. The Sizes are 73, 8, 9, 19, Tig. oval a6 
14, 16, 18, 21, 22, 23, 26; 40, $3, 75s and 140 ib, 
per Thoufand. (2.) Short, thefe are fortifr'd with 
Points to drive into Oak, . or other hard Wood, and 
are often usd to draw the Sheathing boards fo, very pro- 
per where Oak or other hard Wood is usd. The Sizes are 
| 98,9, 18, 26, 32, 40s 55s. 73s and r1o tb. per Thoufand. 
10. Fobent.| Thefe are commonly usd to nail thin Plates 
of Ironto Wood, and to nail on {mull Hinges for Cub-board- 


| doors, ee. The fizes are 2 and 3 ib. a Thoufand. | 


i1; Lead.) Thefe are commonly usd to Nail Lead, 


Pz Leather, 
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Leather, and Canvas to hard Wood. The fizes are 
gt, 7, and 8 16. per Thoufand. 

12. Port.] Thefe are commonly us‘d to nail Hinges to the |! 
Ports of Ships. They muft be made firong, becaufe they | 
will not admit of being clench’d, without being prejudicial } 
to the Lining; and therefore care muft be taken that they. / 
be demanded offacha length, as that they may come near | 
through, (fo asto take fufficient hold,) and yet not folong |: 
as tocome quite through. The fizes are 24, 3,4, and ¢ | 
Inches long. 

13. Pound.} Thefe are four fquare in the Shank, and are. 
much us’d in Effex, Suffolk; and Norfolk; but in few other 
Countreys, except for Paleing. The fizes are 6d. 8d.10d. | 
god, and god. . ij 

14, Ribbing.| Thefe are commonly us’d to faften the Rib-. 
bing, to keep the Ribs of Ships in their place in Building 5 
if thefe Nails are made right, they will hold faft, and draw; 
eafie, without injuring the Ribbing, or Timbers. They are: 
alfo very uteful to faften Timber’s to be ufed for a while, and: 
taken down again for further Service. The fizesare §, 5 4, 
6,614, 7.7', 8,8, andg Inches long. — 

15. Rofe.| Thefe Nails are drawn four fquare in the 
Shank, and commonly in a round Tool, as all common 24.. | 
Nails are, and moft commonly 3d. and 4th. In fome Coun- 
treysthey make all their iarger fort of Nails in this fhape, but 
their being fquare drowneth the Tron, and the Nails do sot 
fhew fo fairto the Eye, as thofelaid upon the flat; but-if 
mide of tough Iron, they are very ferviceable. The Sizes 
are 3, 2,23, 24, 3,31, 33) 4.44) 44 529, 10,13, 
14, 15, 17, 18,\ 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 36, and| goilt.per: 
Thoufind. . | ; 

16. Rother.}] Thefe are principally to faften. Rother Irons 
to Ships, and require a full Head, and to be made fo asto | 
hold faft in the Wood to the greateft degree, without Clenching. 

17. Round-bead.| Thefe are very proper to faften on 
Hinges, or for any other ufe where a neat Head is.requir'd ; 
and if made of the beft tough Iron, asthey ought to be, are 
very ufeful. The forts are Tacks, 2d. 3d. 4d. 5d. 6d.and | 
aq. The fame Tinn’d for Coffin-handles, and fine Hinges. | 

18. Seupper.| Thefe are principally to faften Leather, and — 
Canvas to Wood, andtherefore require a broad‘Head, that 
neither may work loofe. The fizes are 44,7, anddiba | 
Thoufand. | 

19. Sharp.| Thefe are much us’d inallCountreys, efpect- 
ally in the Wejt-indies, being made with fharp Points, the Shank 
flat, and isa very proper Nail for ordinary Ufes, «where foft — 
Wood isus'd. The tizes are 2-2;°2°3,°8;:3 4, 4,°4 75 Sym), 
Si 6, 6 = 73 8, 9» ‘10, if, 12, 13, 14, 15; 18, AD; e 
20, 21, 22, 23, 28, 32,36, 40, §s,and 75 1b. per Thoufand. © 

20, Sheathing] Thefe are commonly usd to faflen ei a p| 
aN | thing- — 


7 


thing-boards to Ships. The Rule for ufing them, 1s to have 


| the Nail full 3 times as long as the Sheathing-board is thick, 


provided the Plankbe of a fufficient thicknefs, which ought to 
be enquird into; for the Sheathing-nail ought not to go 


- through the Plank by half an Inch, leaft it fhould make the 
Ship leaky. The Shank muft not be fo ftrong as_ to cleave 


the Board, and the Head miuft be well clafped, or died, fo as 


- it may fink into the Wood, and the Ships fide left {mooeth. 


They are alfoa ufeful Nail in doubling of {mall Ships. 


| The fizes are 1 4, 14; 14,2, 24,24, 23, 3,3 4, and 34 In- 
_ ches long. 


21. Square.]. Thele are of the fame fhape as harp Nails, 


and is a moft ufeful Nail for Oak, and other hard Wood, as 


alfo for nailing up Wall-fruit, the Points being made fome- 


_ thing ftronger than the Points of fharp Nails, which fortifies 


them to go forward, and not turn back upon a fmali Oppofiti- 
an, as Weaker-points will do. The fizes are 21, 2 my 
A, 415 8, $4, 6, 64, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11,12, 13, 14, 15, 16 
18, To, 20, 22, 23,24, 28, 30, 32, 36, 40, 55, and 79 ib 


per Thoufand. 


22. Tacks.| The fmalleft of thefe areto faften Paper to 
Wood, midling for Wool-cards, and Oars, and the larger for 


| Upholfterers, and Pumps. The fizes are 2+,5,6, 8, 9,145 


and 1§ Ounces a Thoufand. 

There are many more forts of Nails, which for brevity, 
(and becaufe they are hot fo proper for our prefent Bufinels, ) 
I fhall omit. 

23. Allowance of inLathing.) Ina’ Lathing, the common 
Allowance of Nails is $00 toa Bundle of 5 Foot-laths, and 
600 to a Bundle of 4 Foot-laths; at 6 Score Nails to the 
Hundred. 

24: Allewance of ia Flooring | In laying of Floors 200, 


(that is 240.) Nails is a compleat Allowance for a Square of 
Flooring. | 


2. To Toughen..| A Neighbour of mine, a Mafon, tells 
me, that——_—-the Ironmonger at Rotherbridge taught a 
Kinfmanof his, Cwhois alfo a Mafon_) to toughen his Nails 
that were brittle, by heatiag them hot in tie Fire,(inaFire- 
fhovel, or the like,) and putting fome Tallow, or Greafe to 
em, the firft he fays is beft, This fronmonger keeps a Nai- 
ler at Work. 

26. Of driving.| There is requir’d a pretty. Skill in dri- 
ving a Nail; for if, (when you fet the point of a Nail.) you 
be not curious in obferving to ftrike the flet Face of the Ham- 
mer Perpendicularly down upon the Perpendicular of the 
Shunk; the Nail, (anlefs it have good entrance) wil ftart a- 

* fide, or bow, or break, and then you will be forced to draw 
it out again with the. Claw of the Hammer. Therefore you 
may fee a Reafon when you buy a Hammer, tochufe onc with 


a“ 


| atme flat Face. P 3 Perhaps 


a 
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* Perhaps it may not be unacceptable to fome Readers, if 1}, 
here mention a little Trick that isfometimes ufed among |i 
fome (that would be thought cunning Carpenters,) private: 
ly to touch the Head of the Nail with a little Ear-wax, and | 
then Jay a Wager with a Stranger to the Trick,. that he fhall |, 
not drive that Nail up to the head with fo many blows. The |, 
Stranger thinks he fhall affuredly win, but does affuredly lofe ; 
for the Hammer no fooner touches the Head of the. Nail, but 
inftead of entring the Wood it flies away, or flarts afide, | 
notwithftanding his utmoft care in ftriking it down-right. ~ | 
Nave, iy 
In Architeéture is commonly us'd to fignifie the main part, |, 
or Body of a Church; whichby the nearnefs of the word may | 
fcem to be'deriv’d from the Latin, Navis aShip; but it may | 
more fignificantly be deriv’d from the Greek »a@-, (that is 


Naos)a Temple. 
Newe/ 


The upright Poft that a pair of Winding-ftairs are turn’d 
about. asia 


| Niches, or Nices, | 
The hollow places ina Wall, wherein Statues or Images, 

are fet. If thefe Images be of white ‘Stone, or} Marble 
Jet not the Niches be colour’d too black ; for tho’ contraria 
juxta fe pofita magis tllucefcunt, be an old Rule, yet “tis obe 
ferv'd, that our fight is not well pleas’d with fuddain changes, 
from one Extream to another; therefore let them have ra- 
thera duskifh Tin@ure, than an abfolute black. 


Oak 


is W Hat.) This is a fort of Timber well known, and 
needs no Defcription. ‘°Tis one of the principal Ma- | 
terials in Building, being ftrong in all Pofitions, and may / 
well be truftedin crofsand tranverfe Work; as for Summers, 
and Girding, or Binding-beams, ¢’c. . ! 
2, Of Sawing.} Oak is worth fawing 2s. 8d. per hun- 
~ dred, fome 35. and upwards to 35. 6d. per hundred. That | 
is the hundred Superficial Feet. © 
OG. Ogee; Of0 210220 as 
A fort of Moulding in Archite€ture, confifting of a round | 
and a hollow ; Vitruvius makes it 2 Quarter-circles, Scam- 
mozzi, and fome other Authors make the Arch’s flatter, by 
ftrikingthem from 2 Equilateral Triangles. VY. Capital. N.3. 
| . Orders 4 
in Architecture are the different Forms and Proportions of . 
Columns, gc. There are 5 Orders (commonly reckon’d) in 
ArchiteCture, viz. The Tufcan, Derick, Ionick, Corinthian, | 
and Compofite. ETO Ep Ea Seis weet ialae ¥ 
fabio Orie, | 
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Orlo. 
The Plinth or Square under the Bafe of a Column, or uns 
er the Bafe of its Pedeftal. 
| Orthography, 
[sa Word deriv’d from the Greek, Orthos, true or right, 
ind grapho, to write or dejcribe. In Architecture, it fignifes, 
‘he Front or ( any other ) upright Side{ of a Houfe ; or 
the Draught on Paper of thofe Parts of a Houfe. 


Ovolo, 


As Echinus. 


7 — Over-fpan. 
¥. Clamp. N. 2. 


Painting. | 


3. HAE Out-door-work, in general.] Doors, Shop- windows, 


Window-frames, Pediments, Architraves, Friezes, 
and Gornifhes, and all other Timber-works that are expos’d to 
the Weather, ought at firft fetting up to be Prim’d with 
Spanifh-brown, Spanifh-white, and Red-lead, (about a fitth 
part) to make the other 2 Colours‘dry 5 thefe well ground 
with Linfeed-oyl, will make excellent Primer; then after- 
wards with the fame Colour, (but much whiter) for a fecond 
Primer, and laftly, with fair White, made of White-lead, and 


fet a fifth part in quantity, (mot in weight) of Spanifh- 
white. 


Out-door-work thus colour’d, may be afforded for 3 d. or 


3d.half-penny, or q d. the Yard Square, for each time laid over. 


2. OF wieafuring.) Painters meafure their Work by the 


Yard Superficial, and in taking the Dimenfions of their 
| Work, they run a String all over where the Erufh goes; for 


they fay, (and ’tis but Reafon) we ought to be paid for all 


where the Brufa goes. But fometimes in Rails, and Bani- 
| fers, they will meafure it as if it were flit Meafure, I have 


feen the Experiment trid, - and the difference would not 


 countervail the trouble of girting. So that Painters-work is 
 meafur'd the fame as Joyners, only Painters never reckon 


Work and half, but work once,twice, or three times,¢rc. done 
ever ; or at fo much per Yard, according to the Work. They 


always reckon double Work for Painting of Window-fhutters, 


if both fides are Painted alike ; otherwife, according to the 
value of the Painting. But they reckon Safh-frames by them- 
felves, (at fo much per piece, and likewife Mantle-pieces) 
when there is no Painting about them , but if they ftand 
in the Wainfcot, they meafure them as pain Work, dedudting 
nothing for the Vacancv. . 
3. Of Wainfcot-colour.} If on new Stuff, is worth about 
gd. per Yard, on old Colour about 7 d. 

4. Of Walnut-tree-colour,] It is worth tod. fay fome, o-~ 
thers fay 16 or 18 d. per Yard. P4 5 Of. 
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5: Of ordinary branch'd Painting.) 1s worth 12, 14, or} 
16 d. per Yard. } 
6. Of ordinary Mayble-colour.) If on new Stuff, is worth 1 y,| 
p-r Yard, on old Colour, 9 d ae os } 
_ 7. Of white Colour. Is worth 10 d. or rs. per Yard. > 
8. Of plain Japan, either black or white, Isworth3 s. 6 @,| 
or 4s. per Yard, : i 
9. Of Gates, and. Outward-doors,| Is worth 3 d. or 34.) 
half-penny, or 4.4, per Yard. mK at al 
10. Of Shop-windows.] The fame as Gates, and Outward. |! 
doors, | 
11. Of Window frames.] 1s worth from 3d. or 4d. to! 
6d. or 8 d. each wight, according to their Size. | i 
. 12..0f Safh-lights.] 1s worth aboutid. pe Light, i 
13A00F: Safh-frames, | Is worth about 1s. per Frame. I 
14 Of Iroxcafements.| 1s worth three half-pence, 2d. of 
34. per Cafement, according as they are of bigmefs, ” 
45. Of Iron-bars of Windows. Is worth 1 d. per Bar, of 
more, if very large. ee 
pS iR6 a OF Chimney -pieces.| Is worth about 2s. per Chimney- — 
piece. 4 iy | | 
17. Of Pales.| Is worth about 10 d. or 12d, per Yard. | 
13. Colours.) The Colours us'd in Painting, are of feveral _ 
kinds; as White, and Red-lead, Spanifh-white, and brown, | 
. Verdigreafe, Smalt, gc. Of which {ce in their proper places 
ofthe Alphabet. ~~” i, . 


} 


Paleing. 


¥. With Clefi-pales, Rails, and Pofis.} Some Workmeg | 
tell me, that for Paleing with 3 Rails, Cleft-pales, Rails, and. 
Pofts, cleaving, making, and fetting up, they have 35.64, | 
orgs. fer Rod, Kelling the Timber and all. But then their 
Materials are all laid down to their Hand, fo that they have 


"$9 


DO carrying. | | | | 
 Cthers tell me they have 2-5. $2. per Rod, for ct | 
making and fettinz up of Cleft-pofts, Rails, and Pales. “a 
2. With Saw'd Pales, Rails, and Pofls.] Some Works | 
mentell me they have rs. 6 d. per Rod for making and fet- | 
ting up of Saw’d- pats, Rails, ahd Pales, 2 RE 


Pales, 


', Price of Cleaving.] Some Workmen -tell me that they 
have 2s, per Hundred tor Cleaving of Pales ; but others thagy | 
C ‘eave in Brocks, fay they bave but 1s. 8 d, per Hundred. 
Ne, A Hundred of Pales js various, according. to their | 
length; for of 5 Foot Pales. § Score Palesis a Hundred, but? | 


of 4 Foot there yoes 6 Score, and of 3 Fost, 7 Score tothe | 
‘Hundred, id i : : | 
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2. Of the Number a Tun will make.] This is very uncer- 


tain, by reafon of the difference in Timber’s Cleaving, fome 


Cleaving much better, (and lefs to waft) than other fome , 
yet by comparing feveral Obfervations, which I receiv’d from 


_an ingenious Workman, | gather, thata Tun of good Cleaving 
Timber may make 3 Hundred, (or perhaps fomething more_) 


of 4 Foot Pales, and a Tun of the like Timber may make 4 
Hundred of 3 Foot Pales; the Reafon of which is, becaufe 
Timber generally cleaves better, (and lefs to waft,) in fhort 


_ lengths than in longer. 


But the Number of Sawn-pales (that may be made of a 
Tun of Timber,) ismorecertain, than of Cleft-pales, for ¥ 


_ have found (by the Draughtof a Tree, and Calculations,) that 
_ a Tun of Timber will make about 400 Foot of Inch-boards; 
} which(if the Timber fit for length,) being cut out 


; §—Foot Ae 
into Foot Pales, will make 
3——Foot 


80 7 | 
100 > Paes, eacha Foot broad; which in Paleing 
€133° 


“will reach about 3 times as far as the like number of Cleft 
Pales willdo. 


Palifade, or Palifado, 
1, What. A fort of flight open Pale, or Fence, fet to 


} . Beautifie a Place, or Walk. 


"2. Pales.|'Some Workmen tell me, that making and fetting 
up of Palifado-pales, . (if the Heads are handfomely cut, the 
Palifades Mortis’d through, the Pofts at the corners higher 
than the reft, and the Rails, Kuecling-rails,) is worth 94s. 
per Rod, Carpenter’s Work, and Sawing. — 
Anancient and experienced Carpenter informs me, that 
the Carpenter had 25 5. per Rod, (for Timber and Workman- 
fhip) forthe Palifado-pales at the Bowling-green at Aount- 
Ephraim at Tunbridge-wells ; and likewwife for the Palifades at 
the High-houfe behind the Bowling-green. This old Carpen- 
ter told me, he cuefs'd the Carpenters Work of thefe Pali- 
fadesto be worth about ros. per Rod. 
J amalfo inform’d, that the Carpenter had 305. per Rod 


| for the Palifades at the Walks at Tunbridge-wells. I mention 
'‘thefe Bout the Wells, becaufe I fuppofe them to be. well 


known to moft Gentlemen. For there is fuch variety in the 

Workmanthip of Palifado-pales, that there can be no certain 

Price for it by the Rod. | | 

3. Gates.] Thefe are as various in the Forms and Fafhions as 

Pilifada. pales,and confequently their Prizes are alfo as various, 
; ‘ VIX. 
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viz. From 6, or 7, to 10, or 125. per Yard running Meafure, 

at about 6 or 7 Foot high, , ate | 
4. Of Iron.| Palifado-work of Iron in Gates, or otherways, 

is from 4 d. per Pound, to 8d, according to the Work, , 


Patlification, 


A Term in Architeture, fignifying the Pileing of the |, 
Ground-work, or ftrengthning of the Ground-work with Piles 


of Timber driven into the Ground, when they Build upon a ! 
Morft and Marlhy Soil. : +4 


Pantry, 


A Room to fet Victuals in, a Store-roon:. 


Pan.-tiles. 


V. Tiles, N. 7. 


Pargeting. 


1. What.) In Architeéture, fignifies the Plaftering of | 
Walls; fometimes ’tis us’d to fignifie the Plafter it felf, . 
2. Price] Pargeting, or Plaftering is of diverskinds, As 
(1.) White Lime, and Hair-ntortar laid upon bare Walls, at 
3 4. or 4 d. the Yard. (2.) Upon bare Laths, asin Partition- | 
ing, and plain Ceilings, from 8 d. to 14d. per Yard. 
Rendring the infides of Walls, or doubling Partition - walls, 
at2d.or 3d. the Yard. ¢ 4-) Rough-caft ‘upon Heart- 
lath, from 1s. to 35. the Yard Square, Workmanfhip and 
all Materials. (s.) Plaftering upon Brick-work with finifhing — 
Mortar, in imitation of Stone-work, from 1s. tor8d, or 
2s. the Yard Square. (6.) And the like upon Heart- |; 


Jaths, from 18d. to2 or gs.the Yard, V. morein Plafter- | 
ing. | : 


Parlour, 


A fair lower Room, defign’d principally for the Reception, — | 
and Entertainment of Company. ex, an? 


Partitions. 


1. Of Framing.| Vv. Framing, N. 4. : 
2. Of Meafuring.| Partitions are commonly meafur'd by 
the Square; but they commonly make deduétion fgr Doors’ | 
and other Vacancies, : f q 


Paffage, | | 
An Entry, or narrow Room, ferving only for a Thorough- | 
fair, or Entrance into other Rooms. | 


Paving. | 
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Paving. 

be What.] 1s the laying a Floor with Bricks, Tiles, oF 
ones. 

2. With Statute-bricks.] Paving with Statute-bricks, is done 

» London for about 4 d. per Yard. Bot I know fome Workmen 
h Suffex that have § d.or 6d. per Yard, into which Price they 
jake ready the Floor for the Work, by clearing out the Earth, 
ind levelling the Floor swith aconvenient quantity of Sand, (if 
ney lay the Bricks dry, as fometimes they do, which they 
picad evenly with the Rake; then laying the Bricks level by a 
ine, they (with a Trowel ) put a fufficient quantity of Sand 
nder each Brick, to raife him full as high as (or alittle 
igher than) the Line, and fo knock him down (level with 
he Line) with the Handle of their Hammer, which being done, 
hey ram in the Sand (on the fide of, and) againft the bottom 
of the Brick with the handle of their Hammer,to make him lie 
aft. Having thus laid the whole Floor, they ftrew Sand all 
ver the Bricks, to the thicknefs of an Inch, more, or lefs, 
ith a Command to the People of the Houfe, that they let it 
ie for the {pace of 5 or 6 Weeks; now and then f{weeping, 
t too and fro, that thereby, and by their treading on it, it 
may fill up all the Joynts betwixtthe Bricks. | 
If they lay the Bricks in Mortar, the Price (they fay_) is the 
ame as if they were laid dry. 
There are fome Mafons, that having laid the Floor dry, 
will make a very thin Mortar, which they fpread all over the 
Floor, fweeping it toa and fro with a Broom, to fill up the 
oynts of the Bricks. | 

' This kind of Paving (with common or Statute-bricks) 1s 
ufual for Cellars, Wath-houfes, Sinks, Fire-hearths, and for 
Walls and Kitchins in common Houkcs. 

Of thefe kind of Bricks, 32 will Pave a Yard Square, if 
laid flat-ways, and 64, if edge-ways. | 

3. With (quare Tiles, or (as fone call them _) Paving-bricks.] 
The Paving with Square-tiles is commonly valud by the 
Square, and the dearer the fmaller the Tiles are; for thefe 
kind of Tiles are of feveral fizes. viz. 6,8, 10, and 12 Inch- 
es Square, their Price ‘from 6 to 20 5. the hundred. In Suf- 
fex thefe kind of Tiles, (oras they call them_) Paviag-bricks, 
are 9 Inches Square, and commonly fold at ad. fer piece, OF 
8s. per hundred. 

If you would know how many of either of thefe fort of 
| Tiles will Pave any Floor, then 

. 36 


Note, that 
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4. With Flemifh-bricks.} 
far neater and ftronger than common Bricks: They are 


a yellowifh Colour, and muft be laid in Sand. Earth-brick 
6 Inches and a quarter long, 2 Inches and a half broad, an 


x Inch and aquarter thick, = __ 


Now, allowing a quarter of an Inch for the Joynt, the 
72 of ‘em will Pave a Yard fquare, but if they be fet edge-way 
then to Pave a Yard fquare will require 100 Bricki’ 
Thefe Bricks are ufually fold at 25. the fiundred, and. th. 


Price of laying them is 44. 54. or 6d. the fquare Yard, 
§. With Rough, or Rag-ftone.] This is the cheapeft of 
Pavements, aod is valu’d from ra d. to 15 d..the Yard. 


6. With Free-ftone.] Paving with broad Stone taken Ou, 
of the Quarries, (commonly call’d Free-ftone,) and cut intd 
Lengths and Breadths promifcuoufly, (as they will hold) anc 


in thicknefs about 2 or 3 Inches, is ufually rated at. 6d. q 


or 8.4. the Foot Square, or 45. 6d. 89, 3d. of 6s, the; 
" ¥ard Square for Stone and Workmanthip. This kind of Pa. 
ving is laid in common Yards, and Paflages before Shop. 


doors, and Stalls, exc. 


But if the Stones be fquared all toa fize, (as fometimes 
thefe Stones are cut perfectly {quare, as Paving-tiles are, bu 
much bigger, as 18, 20,and 24, Inches fquare, and nein ca 
4 al 


per Foot, or 9s. or 105.6 a. per Yard. But ifthe Stones. 


thea, as they are neater, fo they are dearer, as y2d. or 1 


thas {quared and fized,) be good and well Polifhed,: (as they, 


then tliey may be worth y 5 or 16d. per Foot, or yr 5. 3 


Or 12 s.per Yard {quare. 


7. With Rigate, or Kive-flone.| This kind of Pavement 


a 


good, for Ghimney-fire-hearths, Qvens, Stoves, dre. and is, 
fomewhat dearer than common Purbeck- pavement. _ For the | 


Price of thefe Stones, V. Pire-ftone, N. 2. 
8. With Pebble fiones, or Bolders.) Paving with Pebb 
ftoties laid in Gravel, for Materials and Workmanfhip; m 


be worth 45, of 18d. the Yard {quare. i 
9, With Marble.) Paving with Marble is of all other the | 
mot beautiful, of which there are feveral forts; as White, — 
Black, and Gray: Some Pavements, (as ia Foot-paces bee f 
fore Chimneys) are laid all of one fort, or Colour, and in one 
r Chequer. 

ways, the fide of one by the fide of the other ; others are — 
Jatd Artace-wife,, of 2 Colours, laid Angle to Angle, and this, 
laft-is the neateft way; but there’ may be divers Forms con- } 
trv'd to lay themin; as You may fee in feveral Chancels, in 


iutire Stone; others of 2 Colours laid Square, o 


the Quire of St. Panl’s, andin the Royal Exekange in Londo 
and divers other Places. This kind of Pavement is valu 
from 2 to 35. the Foot Square, and upward 


tis well laid and polit'd. For the Price of Marble, V. Ma 
ble, N. s. rhe | : 


The Paving with thefe Bricks \ 


8, according as 
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yo. Diamond.] Diamond-pavement, (fays Mr. Wings) 15 
lvorth 3 ¢. or 4 d. per Foot. 

I yx. Random.) Random-pavement, (fays Mr. Wing ) at the 
| ey worth 2d. half-penny, or 3 d. per Foot. 

“12. Of Meafuring. | Paving is commonly meafur'd by the 
| = Square. And therefore the length of any Pavement in 


Hseet and Inches, being Multiplied by the Breadth in Feet 
Ind Inches, (which how it is done, V. Crofs-multiplication, 
NN. 2.) will produce the Content in Feet; which being di- 
ided by 9, (becaufe 9 Square Feet make a Square Yard, >} 


e 
| 


will give the Content in Yards requir’d. 


| Pavement. 


V. Paving. 
Pediments, 


Pediments over Doors are commonly yalu'd at fo much per 


| 
| 


jece, dearer, or cheaper, according to their largenefs, good- 
efsof the Materials, and Curiofity in Workmanfhip. 


; Pedeftal. 


yg. What.) ‘In Architecture is the Bafis, or Foot.of a Pil- 
lar; that: part which fupports the Pillar. een aa 

| 2. Kinds.| There are as:many kinds of Pedeftals, as there are 
Orders of Columns, viz. §. The Tufcan, Dorick, Yonick, Co- 
rinthian, and Compofite. The heighth of the Pedeftal in 
each Order. Gught to be a third part of the whole Column, 
(comprehending the Bafe and Capital, and their upper Ad- 
junéts, as Architrave, Friefe, and Cornifh.) This Rule of fin- 
pular Uie and Facility, [find fetled by Facobo Baroccio, and 
NT hold hima more credible Author, (as a Man that moft in- 
tended this piece of Architecture ,_) than any that vary from 
him inthofe Dimenfions, fays our famous Englifb Architea, 
Sir Henry Wotton. 

Neverthelefs other Architects differ from him: in the Right 
of the Pedeftal. I fhall at prefent, (for brevity fake) only 
give the Defcription of the feveral Orders of Pedeftals from 
Vitruvius. ' 

3. Tufcan.] According to Vitruvius, the whole heighth of 
the Tufcan Column,” comprehending the Architrave, Friefe, 
and Cornifh, is divided into 9 parts, whereof 2 goes to the 
heighth of the Pedeftal. 

Thig Pedeftal -he defcribes in 2 different Forms, one of 
whichis plain, having only a Plinth for the Bafe, and another 
for the Capital, the heighth of each of thofe Plinths is 2. of 
“the whole-heighth of the Pedeftal ; and the. Projecture ef. 


each of thefe Plinths is 4 of their heighth. 
in the otherfafhion’d Pece tal which he defcribes, he alfo 
j ee | divides 
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divides the whole heighth of the Pedeftal inte 6 parts; one|: 
of which goes to the Bafe, and one to the Capital. ii 
Again, he divides the Bafe into 2 parts, one of which! 
goes to the Plinth below; and-the other to the reft of thei 
Bafe ; and this being fub-divided into 4 parts, 3 of ’em goes/: 
to the Scima-rverfa; and the Lift below it, whi is! a part,|' 
and the other to the Lift above it. : 
4. Dorick.| The whole of this Column, (comprehending | 
the Architrave, Friefe, and Cornith,) is by Vitruvius divided | 
into 8 parts, whereof a goes to the heighth of the Pedeftal; | 
which agrees with Jacobo Baroccio’s Rule mention’d above; | 
N.. 2. : 
This Pedeftal is (by Vitruvius) alfo defcribed in 2 diffe-{ 
rent Forms ; in botirof which the Bafe and Capital aré each i 
+ of the whole heighth of the Pedeftal. K 
In one of the fafhion'd Peceftals, the Bafe is divided into 2 } 
parts, whercof ane goes to the Plinth below, and the other to 
Ahe reft of the Bafe ; and this part being fub-divided into 2 
parts,one of “em makes the lower Thorus’; and the other Ue. | 
ing again fub-divided into 3 parts, 2 of ’em go to the upper ! 
Thorus, and the other to the Lift above it. H 
The Capital of this fafhion’d Pedeftal is divided into 4 parts, | 
whereof the lowermoft makes the A ftragal, (whofe Lift is 3-of ! 
the whole Aftragal, )and the’ other 3 parts go to the Cimatum, i 
whereof the Lift at the top is one of thofe parts. yy 
In the other falhion’d Pedeftal; the heighth of the Bafeis 
alfo divided into 2 parts, whereof the lowermoft goes to the | 
Plinth, and the other part being fub-divided into 3 parts, 2 | 
of’em make the Thorns, and the other part the Lift above 
ite | 
The whole heighth of the Capital of this fafhion’d Pede- | 
{tal is divided into ¢ parts, whereof the lowermoft goes to - 
the Aftragal, (whofe Lift is * of the whole,) the next 2 | 
parts go to the O-G; the 2 parts remaining, being fub-divided _ 
into 3 parts, the 2 lowermoft of em go to the Square, and the | 
other to the Cimatum, whofe Lift is ; of the whole. ‘a 
§. lonick,| The whole heighth of this Column being di- 
vided into 14 parts, the height ofits Pediftal, ( according to 
Vitruvius) is 3 of thofe parts. ae 
This Pedeftal he alfo defcribes of 2 different Fornis, in each 
of which; the Bafe and the Capital are each 1 of the whole 
heighth of the Pedeftal. ie | | 
In one of thefe fafhion’d Pedeftals, he divides the heighth | 
of the Bufe into 3 parts, whereof the lowermoft goes to the 
Plinth, the next part goes to the Scima-reverfa, with its Lift” 
at top and bottem, which are each 2 of the whole; the up- 
permott grand Diviiion being fub-divided into 2, the lower= 
moft of "em goes to the Cafement, or Hollow, with its Lift at. 
the top, which is one 4 of the whole; the other part goss 
Che 
1" | 
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the PONS and its Lift above it, which Lift is 1 of the 
whole. 5 

The Capital of this fafhion’d Pedeftal, is divided into a 
parts, the lowermoft of ‘which goes to the Scima- 
reverfa with its Lift above and below it, whereof the 
ower Lift is 4 of thewhole, and the upper Lift 4 of the re- 
mainders The other grand Divifion being fub-divided into 

parts, the 2 lowermoft of’em go to the Square, and the o- 
ther to the Cimatum, whereof its Lift is # part of the whole 
Cimatum. 
| In the other fafhion’d Pedeftal, the Bafe is alfo divided into 
3 parts, whereof the lowermoft goes to the Plinth, the o- 
ther 2 grand Divifions being fub-divided into 5, the 3 low- 
-ermoft of em go to the Scima-reverfa, and the Lift under it, 
which Lift is of the whole 3 the other 2 Divifions being a- 
gain fub-divided into 3 parts, the 2 lowermoft of ‘em goes to 
the Thorus, and the remaining part to the Lift above it. 

The Capital of thisfafhion’d Pedeftal is divided into 2 parts, 
the lowermoft of which being fub-divided into 4 parts, the 
the lowermoft of ’em goesto the Aftragal ; (whereof its Lift 
is + part,) the other 3 of thofe fub-divifions go to the Sci- 
_ma-reveria, and its Lift above it, which Liftis + of the 
whole; the other grand Divifion being fub-divided into 3 
parts, the 2 lowermoftof ’emgo to the Square, and the o- 
ther part to the Aftragal, whofe Liftis ! of the whole. 
| 6. Corinthian.) The whole heighth of this Column being 
} divided into 9 parts, the height of its Peceftal, (according to 
Vitruvius) is 2 of thofe parts. 
| Thewhole heighth of this Pedeftal being divided into 9 
] parts, the Bafe and Capital are (each of em) in heighth 1 of 
thofe parts. 

The whole heighth of the Bafe being divided into 5 parts, 


) ing fub-divided into 4 parts, the lowermoft of ‘em goes to 
) the Thorus ; the 2 next parts make the Scima-reverfa, and 
1} the Liftbelow it, which Lift is ; of the whole ; the remaining 
part gdes to the Aftragal, whereof its Lift 1s 3 purt. 

The heighth of the Capital is divided into 2 parts, the 
lowermoft of which being fub-divided ixto 4 parts, the low- 
ermoft of thofe go to the O-G, theother 3 fub-divifions being 
_ again fub-divided into 2 parts, the lowermoft of thofe goes to 
| -to the Scotia, or Hollow, and the Lift above it, (which Lift is 
of partof the whole 5) the remaining part goes to the Boultin. 
The other grand Divifion being fub-divided into 3 parts, the 
» lowermoft of ’em goto the Corona, and the rema ining part 
tothe Cimatum, whofe Lift is , of the whole. 

7. Compofite. | The whole height of this Column being 
divided into 13 parts, the heighz of its Pedeftal, (according to 

Vitruvius) is 3 of thofe parts. mn 


the 2 lowermoft of em goes to the Plinth ; the remainder be- | 
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The Bafe being divided into 7 parts, 2 of ’em go to the} 
Plinth, 1 to the Thorus, 2 tothe Scima-reverfa, one to the 
Scotia, and one to the Aftragal ; 3 of the Aftragal makes the| 
Fillet above the Scotia. ; 

The Capital being divided into 7 parts, one of em goes to} 
the Aftragal, 2to the Friefe, one to the Boultin and Lift un- | 
der it, 2 to the Corona, and one to the Cimatum. 


; 
f 


Peers, 


1. What.} In Architecture a kind of Pilafters, or Buttreffes, 
for Support and Ornament. 

a. Scantlings, or Size.) 1 find the Scantlings of Stones} 
peers, fet down in an A& of Parliament for the Re-building | 
of the City of London, after the late dreadful Fire, (which [| 
Scantlings were well confidersd by able Workmen before they | 
were reduced into an Aét,) to be as follows, vize In the ) 
firft fort of Houfes, Corner-peers, 18 Inches {quare ; middle, or 
fingle Peers, 14 and 12 Inches, double-peers between Houfe |; 
and Houfe, 14 and 18 Inches. In the 2d. and 3d. fort of | 
Houfes, Corner-peers 2 Foot 6 Inches {quare, middle, or fingle ; 
Peers 18 Inches fquare, double Peers between Houle and Houfe, ; 
34.and 18 Inches, 

3. Price.) Peers are fometimes meafur'd and rated by the 
Foot ruaning Meafure; but they are more: commonly rated at 
fo much per piece, dearer or cheaper, according to their fize, 
goodnefs of the Stuff, and Curiofity in Workmanfhip. 

A piir of Stone-peers with Seat-arches, 4 or § Foot wide, 
and 14 or 16 Foot high,’ may be worth 40 or §0-Pounds. | 
_A pair of Ruftick-peers of Stone, may be worth IO, 12, OF 
14 Pounds, according to their heighth and fubftance; Plain- ; 


deers, 8 Or 10 Pounds; Revailed and Pilafter-peers, from 10 
to 14 Pounds a pair. 


' 
i 


Pentadoron, 

A kind of Bricks fo call'd, V. Bricks, N. 144. §.17, : I 

| Piasza’s, - | 
V. Architrave, N. 2. iy 

| Piedroit. | | 
In Architedture isa {quare Pillar that is partly within the | 


Wall.. ; 
Pillars, soiallat j 


What they are every one knows ; they are alfo eall'd Co- 
lumns , (for the word amongft Artificers is almoft naturaliz’d,) |” 
I could diftinguith them into Simple and Compound ; But 


te i 
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(to tread in the beaten Path, ) there.are commonly reckon’d 
5 Orders of Pillars, or Columns, accotding to their Dignity 
and Perfection, thus marfhall'd, viz.’ The Tufcan, Dorick; 
Yonick, Corinthian; and Compound Order, V: Column. 


| Pilafters. 
ra. What.] In Architeéture aré a kind of halt. Pillars 


 (flanding againft a Wall), with Bafeand Capital, as Pillars 
have ; but differing from Pillars in this, that thofe are 
| WQuare, but thofe are (commonly ) round. ~ | 
| 2. Of thetr fize, aid Situation.) , Pilafters. muft not, 7 fays 
| Sit Henry Wotton) be too tall and flender, leaft they refem- 
ble Pillars; nor too dWarfifh and grofS, leaft they imitate 
| Piles, or Peers of Bridges: Smoothnefs does not fo naturally 
_ become them as a Ruftick Superficies for they aim more at 
State and ere than Blegzaney, 4... ai 
_,. In private Buildings they ought not to be narrower that one 
_ third, nor broader than two thirds of the Vacuity, or Inter: 
{pace between Pilafter and Pilafter: But to ‘thofe that fand 
at the Corners, may be allow'd a little more Latitude by Dif- 
¢retion for ftrength of the Angles. So emit 
_ in Theatres, and Amphi-theatres, arid fuch weighty Works, 
| Palladio ouferves them.to have been as broad as the half, and 
bow and then as the whole Vacuity, or Inter-fpace, He not- 
eth likewife, (and others confent with him.) That their 
trie Proportion fhould be an exaét Square ; but (for leflening 
(of Expence, andenlarging of Room,) they are commonly 
made narrower in Flank than in Front. | vbide 
_ Their principal Grace confifts imhalf, or whole Pillars ap- 
ply’dto ’em; in which Cafe it is well noted by Authors, that 
the Columns may be allow’d fomewhat above their otdinary 
Jilength; becaufe they lean to fo good Supporters. And thus 
‘much fhallfuffice at the prefent, touching (the fize and Situ- 
ation of) Pilafters, which i8 a cheap, a ftrong, and 4 noble 
kind of Structure. ; ea an ae 
_ 3. Price.| Thefe are fometimtes meafur'd and rated by the 
Foot running Meafure; but they dre more commonly valu’d 
at fo much per piece, according to their fize, goodnefS of the 


‘Materials, and Curiofity in Workmanfhip. 


per, “tis fid to be a high, ot fharp pitch’d Roof; if fliorter, 
be Won Bele yt a: éwhiek 


| 


ie 


saath Bava 
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- (which it feldom is,) then ’tis faid to be a low, or flat pitch'dhi 
— Roof, i 


Pitching, 
The fame as Paving, V. Paving. 
Pins for Tiles, ' 

i 


What they are every one Know they ought to be made of! 
Heart-oak, and toevery 1000 of Tiles is ufually allow’d a Gal- | 
lons of Tile-pins, from 3 d. to 6 d. the Gallon, fays Mr. Ley- 
bourn, 1 know not how he reckons, but I am fure 1000 of * 
Tiles requires but“rooo of Pins, which fome Workmen in 
Suffex tell me they cree 2d. or 3d. for they tell me” 


they fell their Pins for § d. per Gallon; and that they ufe a-' 
bout a Gullca of Pins to a Square and a half of Healing. a 


Pinning 

Ofs Tiles. Some Workmen in Suffex tell me, that they come ‘ 
monly reckon 8 d. per Thoufand, for pinning of Tiles, and j 
finding Pins. But for the Workmanfhip only 6 d. per Thou- , 


fand. | 


Pilafter-bricks, 
V. Bricks, N. r1¥. § 13 
: Pipes of Lead. 
Place-bricks. 
+  Y. Bricks, N. 111. §. 12. 
Plain. cornifh. 


V. Lead, N. 9. 


y. Cornifh. 


Plain-tiles. 


y. Tiles, N. LEI f ; 
~ Planchier. q 


The Ornament to which the Cornifh is faften'd. | 
Plaftering. | 

1. Of Walls.} Some Mafons in Suffex tell me, that for | 
Lathing and Plaftering of Walls with Lome on both fides, they | 
have 3d. per Yard; but if it be done with white Lime, and | 
Hair-mortar on both fides, then they have 4d. per Yard. | 
_ Tam inform’d, that at Zunbridge-wells the Mafons will do | 
Plaftering of Walls (where they Plafter over allthe Timber) | 
and Ceilings for 25. god. per Square. & knowa ca q 
; Mile eee me it min 
| if 
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man that told me, he had fach Work done for 2s. 6d. per 
Square. 

2. Of Ceilings.| ForCeilings, our Mafons in Suffex, have 
(for Lathing, Plaftering, and finifhing ) 44. per Yard. In 
|) fome Gountreys they make their Ceilings with Reed, Lime 
and Hair 5 for which the Workmanfhip is worth 2 d. per 
Yard : But if the Workman find ‘all Materials, ’tis worth 
gd.or 6d. per Yard. | 
3. With rough Mortar, or Rough-caft.) In fome parts of 
Kent theycommonly Roxgh-caft, (as they call it) wpon old 
|) Lome-walls, that is, they give them one Coat (upon the 
Lome) of Rowgh-mortar, or Rough-caft, as they callit, tho’ it 
be commonly ttruck {mooth Jike Lime and Hair. For this 
Work they have three half-pence per Yard, only Workman- 
) fhip: But if the Wall be new, and Lathed, and Plafter’d with 
Lome on both fides, and a Coat of Rough-mortar on the out- 
fide, then they have 4d. per Yard, only Workmanhhip : 
Butif the Rough-cafting be wrought in Ffourifhes, then 
they have 8d. per Yard, only Workmanfhip, But 
if the Workman find all Materials, *tis worth from 1s. to 25. 
per oe according to the variety and goodnefs of the 
Work. 
| 4 On Laths in imitation of Brick.| 1 know a Houfe that is 
) Plafter’d in imitation of Brick-work, the Mortar was made of 
} Powder of Bricks, fharp Sand, Lime, and fome Red-oker ° 
} This Houfe has been done this 20 Years, and yet looks very 
well, and paffes for a Brick-houfe with common Paffengers, 
_tho it be only Timber Plafter'd over. 

Some Workmen tell me, that they have 1s. per Yard for 
-fuch Work, only Workmanfhip. 

g. Of Floors.) Plafter-Floors running, (fays Mr. Wing,) 
the Workman finding all, is worth 1s. 4d. per Yard, but 
the Working part only is worth 4d. 54. or 6d. per Yard. 
-_Plafter at the Pits may be had for 45. or 4s. 6d. per Load, 
wiz. 40 C. weight, which will do about go Yards of Flcoring. 
«6. Of White-wafbing.|  White-wafhing with Size upon 
) Plafter'd Wails, is commonly reckon’d at 24. per Yard. 

7. Of Meafuring.| This kind of Work is commonly done 
_by the Yard Square, as Paving, which fee, N. 12. But 
| Note, that in Meafuring of Partitions, if the Workman find 
| Materials, the Doors and Windows are meafur'd by them: 
} fetves, and deducted from the whole ; as is alfo ¢ part ( of the 
) eft) for the Quarters inrendring Work: Butif the Workx- 
man do not find Materials, there is commonly no Allowance 
- madeforthem, the trouble ia cutting and fitting the Lathes, 
being equivalent to the void {pace left for the Doors and 
Windows. Neither (in cafe of Workmanfhip only) is there 
tobe any allowance made (in rendring) for the Quarters, Bra- 
ees, or Inter-ties, the Work being as much as Gf mot more 
J Q 3 than) 
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than) if it were all plain. V. more Of Plaftering, in the word 


Pargetting. pe ay 
Platéhands, 


The Lifts, of Fillets between the Fluteings of the toiticky 


Corinthian, and Compofite Columns, They are (each) in 
breadth a quarter of the Flute. ae 


Plat for tie. | 
1. What.] This word in Architecture is fonietimes ui’'d, to 


fignifie the Ichnography, or Draught 6f the Groand-plot of 2 
Houfe ; but more commonly for-a broad, fmooth, and opett 


‘Walk uponthe top of any Building. 
&. Of Covering with Lead.] V. Lead, Ni 7. 


Plaftique-art, or Plaftick arr. 


The Plaftique art, is a Branch of ArchiteCture that is not only “ 


comprehended under Sculpture; but is indeed very Sculpture 


itfelf ; but with this difference; that the Plaflerer (by his | 
Plaftigue-art,) makes his Figures by Addition, but the Carver. 


by Subftraction,; whereapon Michael Angelo was wont to fay, 


(fomewhat pleafantly, ) that Scu/pture was nothing but a Pur- 
gation of Superfiuities: For take away from a piece of 
Wood, or Stone all that is fuperiiuous, anc the remainder is 
the intended Figure. ssi | 
Of this Plaftique-aré, the chief ufe withus is in the grace- 


ful fretting of Roofs, (commonly known amongft us by the | 


Name of Fret-work 3) but the Ztalians apply it. to the Mant-~ 


ling of Chimneys withgreat Figures. A cheap piece of Mags 


nificence, and as durable almoft within Doors, as harder 


®orms in the Weather. — 
Plint, or Plinth, 


| The lower part of the Foot of a Column, being inthe forny 


of a Square Brick, or Tile. 


Plumbery, 


An Art belonging. to Architecture, it being the Art of 


Working in Lead. , 
Porphyry, 


A fine reddith Marble, ftreaked with divers Coléurs, “Pl: 
ny, (in Hift. Nat. Lib. 36. Cap. 7.) fays, this kind of Mar- 


ble comes ont of Fgypf, where there are large Quarties of it. 


Por ticés 


Sal 


| 


Portico. 
Vy. Architrave, N. 2. 


Portland-ftone. 


A Stone-cytter in London tells me, that they ufually fell 
Slabs of Portland Stone, (ready Polithed BBE Cflirghey took pa- 
ces,) for rs. 8d, per Foot Superficial. “Tis a Stone much 
aod in Building, and much fofter and whiter than Purbeck, 


: Port-nails. 
V. Nails, N. £2+ 
) Portal, 


An ancient Termin Architecture, I fay an ancient Term, 
for the thing fignifi'd by it is grown out of fafhion; it was 
us'd to fignifie a little fquare corner of a Room, Shifted off 
from the reft of the Room by the Wainfcot. The word feems 
tocome from the French, Portail, a Gate, or Entrance; be- 
 ‘caufe through it they enter into the Room. 

| Pofts, 

x. What.| Pretty big pieces of Timber, ftanding upright 
in a Houfe, ¢yc. | 
2. Principal.| In Architecture, are the Corner-pofts of a 

—Houfe, gc. ‘ | ) tad 

3. Prick.| The Pofts that are Fram’d into Breffummers, 
between principal Pofts, tor the ftrengthning the Carcafs of 
the Houfe. 

4 Of Preferving.| Am ingenious Gentleman, one Mr, 
Walter Burrel, Efq, of Cuckfield in Suffex, deceafed, ufed to 
burn (to a Coal on the out-fide) the ends of all the Pofts 
which he fet in the Ground; whereby they will continue a 
long time without rotting, which etherwife would fuddenly 


decay. 
Poft and Rail. 
-y. Fencing, N. 2. and Paleing, N. 1,:2- 
Pound-nails. 


Prick-pofts. 


Priming. 


V. Nails, N. 13. 
V. Pofts, N. 3. 


“VY. Painting, N. 1. 


Q 3 Principal. 
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Principal. 


1, Pofts.| V. Pofts, N. 2. 
2. Rafters,) V. Rafters, 


Prizes 


Of Work and Materials, V. the Particulars, that you would } 


know the Price of, in their proper places of the Alphabet. _ 


Profile, 


A Term in Architeéture, deriv'’d from the Italian, and fig- i 


nifies the fame as Ichnography from the Greek, viz. The Flat, 
or Horizon Figure of any Building. °Tis fometimes used for 
the Figure of any part otf a Building, fhew’d in any other 
Pofition; wherein are fet down the Breadths, Lengths, and 
Heighths of the whole, 


Projetture, 


_Tn Arehiteéture, is the jutting out of any part of a Buil- 
ding, (or of aColumn_) beyond the reft. Thus Balconies 
Project into the Street, and thys the Bafe and Capital of a 
Column project forth beyond the Body of the Column. 


Pudlays, 


Pieces of Stuff to do the Office of Leavers, or Hands 
Spikes, 1 
Pulvinata, 


A Frieze fwelling like a Pillow. 
| Punchins. 


¥. What.] Short pieces of Timber placed under fome 


eonfiderable weight to fupport it. They commonly ftand 
(upright) between the Pofts, they are fhorter (and flighter) 


than either Principal-pofts, or Prick-pofts. Thofe that ftand — 


on each fide of a Door, are call’d Door-punchins. 
2. Price.} Carpenters commonly reckon 1 @. or three half- 
pence per Foot for putting in of new Punchins. 


Purlins. 


¥. What.| Thofe pieces of Timber that lie a-crofs the Raf- 

ters, on the in-fide, to keep them from finking in in the 
middle of their length. ; 

2. Size} By the Ac for Re-building the City of London 

all Purlins ii length from 18 Foot 6 Inches, to 18 Foot 6 In- 

ches, ought to bg in their Square 9 Inehes, and 8 Inches. aT 
a 


ee eee 
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I 
ae to be in their Square 12 


Petties. They 
| 2. Price. 
commonly fell Purbeck-flabs, 


imifcuous Sizes, 
Foot. Alfo Mitchels they value at about 


ly, Mitchels. 


are thofe pieces whi 


‘ding. 


and fo does 10 


| for the Square 


_ 67 Degrees, and 22 Minutes. 


| Panchins and Pofts, (which ferv 


u 


nches, to 21 Foot 6 Inches, 
Inches, and 9 Inches. 


Purbeck.ftone. 

Tis a hard greyifh Stone, almoft like Swjfex 
are much usd for Pavements. 

A Stone-cutter in London tells me, that they 
(ready Polifhed for Chimney- 
per Foot. And Purbeck:paving of Pro- 
‘d and Squar’d, they fell for 7d. per 
1s. 10d, per Koot, 


Q 
1 in length from 18 Foot Je | 


y. What. | 


oot-paces,) for 25. 
only Hew 


Putiogs, 


Pieces of Timber, or fhort Poles, (about 7 Foot long,) us'd 
by Mafons in Building of Scaffolds to work on. The Putlogs 
ch lie Perpendicular to the Building, one 


end lying into it, and the other end refting on the Ledgers ; 
which are thofe pieces that lie Parallel to the fide of the Buil- 


Pyling. 
The Ground for Foundations, V. Foundations, N. 2. §. $. 


Quarry. 


Tan F Stone} A Place whence Stones are digged 


out. 

2. Of Glafs. 
Quarries of G 
thefe again ar 
and 20’s, [tha 


A piece of Glafs cut in a Diamond-form . 
afs are of 2 kinds, viz. Square, and long ; and 
t fizes, as 8’s, 10's, 12's, 1 $75, 18's, 
t is, 8 Quarries of 8's make aFoot of Glafs, 
Quarries of 10's, 13.0f 12's, ee.J But all 
what fize foever) are cut to one fort of Angle 
Quarries, and another for the long Quarries : 
gle of the Square Quarries being 77 Degrees, 
and the Acute Angle of the long Quarrics 
See more, Glazing, N. 


e of differen 


Quarries, (of 


The Acute An 
and 19 Minutes , 


Duarters, 


In Archite@ture, all thofe flight upright pieces between the 
e to Lath upon,) are call'd 
fingle and double ; Single 


They are of 2 kinds, 
and 4 Inches broad. 


Quarters. 
fawn Stuff, 2 Inches thick, 


aa are 
The double Quarters are fawn to 4 Inches fquare. 


Q4 


"Tis 
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‘Tis a Rule in Architeéure, that no Quarters be plated at 
greater diftance than 14 Inches. t vieds aks | 


Quarter ing, 


In Architecture, fignifies the putting in of Quarters. Some- 
times 'tis us’‘d to fignifie the Quarters themfelves, ; 


Quarter-bead, 


V. Brads, N. 6: 7. 


q 


‘ 


Quins, OY Quoins, 


The corners of Brick, or Stone-walls, Alfo the Stones in 
the corners of Brick Buildings. If thefe Stones ftick without — 
the Brick-work, (their edges being cypher’d off,) they are 
call'd Ruftick-quoins. The Ruftick-quoins, at 2 Foot, one 
Face, and one Foot the other, are valu’d from IsetOlS. 4d 
per Quoin, ‘Stone and Workmanthip, ) ee 


Quadrels,' 


A fort of artificial Stones, (fo call'd from their Form, 


they being {quare,) made of a chalky, whitith and pliable 
Earth, and dry’d in theShade. They were 2 Yearsin drying, 
and were much us’d by ancient Italian Architects, © mS 


Rafters. ee | 


1.\A7 Hat.| Rafters are thofe pieces of Timber, which 
__ (flanding by pairson the Refon,) meet in an Angle at. 
the top, and compofe the Roof of a Building, vis <a 
20 Scantlings, or Sixe.| Inan A@ of Parliament for [Re- | 
ouilding the City of London, the following Scantlings, ywhich — 
were well confulted by able Workmen, before they were re- 
duced to an AG,) are fet down, as fitted for all Edifices, great 
or {mall, viz, eigen ice Sa, UI Ae ee Hog ¥ Le a pA : 


Pritt: > 
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| muff be’ broad atthe 


2 ene | and thick. 
= Foot. { Top. 
aie ae ° beers pf caro ae 
¥& ,F. In. Fn Inches, \ Inches. Anches. 
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Single Rafters in ail Foot, 


6 Foot 6 Tihs, 
sty 
9 Foot 6 Inches, 


‘ 4, and 3. | 
haye in their Square 5 42, and 3 3 inches. 7 
5, and 4 


3. Diftance.] ’Tisa Rule in Archite@ure, that no Rafters be 
| Bid at Breas diftance from each other than 12 Inches. 


Rag-ftone. 
Rails, 


In Architecture, are us’d in various Senfes ; as for thofe pie- 
ces that lie Horizontally between the Pannels of Wainfcot, and 
} over, and under them. Alf for thofe pieces that lie over, and 
) under Ballifters, in Balconies, Stair-cafes, ec. Alfo for thofe 
‘piecesof Timber that lie Horizontally from Poft to Poft, in 
fai with Pales, or without. 


Y. Paving, N. 3. 


Rails and Ball: sys 


bee Price of making. | Mr. Wing tells us, That Rails and Balll- 
{ters on Balconies, or about the Platform of great Houfes, are. 
worth (only Workmanfhip) 45. per Yard, running Mea- 
 fure, 
5B Painted, of Beare Y, Y. Painting, N, 20 


Rafer, 


RI 

Razer, 

A Board fet on edge under the fore-fide of a Step. 
Raifing-pieces, 


Are pieces that lie under the Beams, upon Brick or Timber | 
by the fide of the Houfe. \ 


Random-pavement, . 
‘v. Paving, N. YY. 


| Range, 


‘The fide of any Work that runs ftraight, without breaking | 
into Angles, isfaid to Range, or Run-range: Thus the Rails 
and Pannels of one ftraight fide of Wainfcoting, is faid to 
Run-range. Sce more in the Note in Glazing, N. 3. §, 2. 


Redfear. 
V. Tron, N. 2. 
Regula, 
As Orlo, 
| Rendering. 
V, Pargeting, N. 2. 
Repofitory, 


A Store-houfe, or Place to keep things in; more peculiarly 
by Architects "tis us'd to fignifie fuch Places as are built for 
the laying up of Rarities, either in Painting, or other Arts, 


Returz, 


The Sidethat falls away from the fore-fide of any ftraight 
Work, is call’d the Return, | | 


Ribbing- nails, 
V. Nails, N. 14. 
Rides; 


Or Hinges for Doors, ec. are commonly fold for 4 d. per 
Pound, V, Iron. N. 4. a | 
PN Tete. 


The meeting of the Rafters.on the top of the Houle, is call'd | 
the Ridge. Dy 


ri 


| Ridge. tiles, 
V. Tiles, .N. 4. | 


Rigate- 4 | 


| RU 


Rigate.flones. 
Rondel, 


Roofing. 


a. Price. Roofing in ordinary Buildings is worth 7 or 8 5. 
er Square, but in great Buildings, 10 or 11 s, per Square. Ve 
2], Framing, N. 5- ; 

2. Of Meajuring.| Roofing is commonly meafurd by the 
Square, as Flooring, Y. Flooring, N, $. 


Roof, 


The Covering of a Houfe ; but the word is us'd in Carpen- 
‘ry, for the Timber-work of the Covering, 


Rofe-nails. 


Y, Fire-ftone. 


| y. Capital, N, 2o 


¥, Nails, N.I 5o a 
Rotber-nails, 
V. Nails, N. 36. 

| Rough Stone. 

_ As Rag-ftone. 

Rough-cafting. 


yy, Plaiftering, N. 3- 
Rough mortar. 


In mary places of Kent, where they Rough-caft their Houfes, 
4 make their Mortar, (which they call Rough-mertar) of a 
‘ort of Sand, when when ‘tis mixt with the Lime, makes it 
ook as red as Blood ; butto thefe they put Powder of Cinders 
hich changes it to a kind of blewifh Colour, V. Pl. Mortar, 


N. If. 
| Reund-heads. 


| y. Nails, N. 17- 
| Ruftick-peers. 
YW. Peers, N30 
| —. Ruftick-quoins, 


¥. Quoins- 


Samel, or Sandel-bricks, 


V. Bricks, N. ry. §. 14. 
Sand, 


1. Kinds.] What it is every one knows, » Its nfe (in Ag 
chitectuge) is in making of Mortar, There are 3 forts | 


} 
| 
(| 


Sand, viz. Pit-fand, River-fand, and Sea-fand : Pit-fand jj 
of allthe beft, and of all Pitefand, that which is whiteft, | iy; 


(by long Experience found tobe) the worft. Of all River, 


fand, that which is found in the falls of Water is the beft, be) 
caufe it is moft purged. The Sea-fand is the worft of all. A 


The Pit-fand, becaufe it is fat and tough, is therefore us 
in Walls and Vaults. The River-fand is very good for 
Rough-cafting of Walls. PHD ind nie 

All Sand is good in its kind, if being {queez’d and handI'd 
it crackles ; and if being put upon a white Cloath, it neither 
ftains nor makes it foul. : | pial dh 


\ 

That Sand is bad, which ming!’d with Water, makes ity 
dirty and muddy, and which has been a long time in thes 
Air; becaufe it will retain much Earth and. rotten Humour ;/ 
And therefore’ fome Mafons will wath their Sand before they .. 
d 


ule it. 


2. Price} Sand, at London is commonly fold for 3 Ss. per | 
Load. 36 Bufhels to the Load. In fome parts of Suffex ’tis fold | 


forts. 6d. per Load, at 42 Bufhels to the Load. In other. 

parts of Suffer ’tis fold at 2s. 6d. per Load, at 18 Bufhels ta 

the Load. © : | | . : 
Sapbeta’s, 


The Boards over the tops of Windows, oppofite to ¢ 
Window-boards ac the bottom, : 


Safb:lights. 
Y. Painting, N. 12. 
Siafh frames. 
V. Patotiog, N. 13. | 


Sawyers-work, - 


¥: 
Sawing. 4 
T. By the Hundred.] Sawyers do moft commonly work by 


the Hundred, that is by the Hundred Superficial Feet, (how 
meafur'd, V. N.12.) For which they have various Prizes, 


aot 


; " 


| 


| 


| 
| 
{ 


i 
t 


| 


if 
4 


Hundred, commonly about the His of Oak. 

4. Of Afh, and Beech.) The Sawing of Afh; and Beech, is 
generally worth 6 d. in the Hundied more than Oak, or Elm. 
in fome Places *tis 35. in others 35. Od. im others 4 s. per 


In 
Hundred. 

"\g, By the Load.| Sawyers do fometimes work by the 
Load,- viz. So much for cutting out a Load, (or $0 Foot ) of 
Timber ; the Price various, according as what the Timber és 
cutto, But the common Price is for Ship-planks of 2 Inches 
thick, 1605. the Load. And for Building | 


| large fize, 6s.0r 6 5. 64.) 

TimberSmiddlefize 75. be Loads 

| {mall fize, 75. 6dsor8s. 

An old experienced Sawyer tells me, that Sawing by the 
ad is couimotily thus agreed for, viz. They have all their 
zes fet down which they are tocut,; and they will cut none 


H 
i 
tl 


and what» 
fome other fize, when itis wanted. 


ge! ' 
ale neither will they Slat any, unlefs they are paid for it 


by Meafure, over and above what they are to have by the 
Load. They never cut any thing lefs than Rafters, which are 


about 4 and § Inches, and which is generally the finaleft 


Timber in a Frame, except Quarters; and Window. ftoff, 
a ae they gerterally cut by the hundred. If the Carpenter 
will havesany pieces clear’d by Slabbing, after they have cut. 


| ie off to their fize, they will (alfo) be paid by Meafure 
‘or it. | 


They generally prick off their fizes from the outer edges, 
at-is left in the middle they lay by till they can fit it to 


This Sawyer tells me, that the Carpenter has a great deal 
of hewing of out-fide pieces, when tis faw'd by the Load ¢ 


He alfofays, that fawing by the Load is commonly good 
work for the Sawyer. The trath is, (as he confeffes) it wa- 


fteth a great deal of Timber, it being hewd away to 
Chucks. th . ; 
The loweft rate that any *(abont usin Suffer} is cut for 


by the Load is 6s. and ‘thei it muft be very large Scant- 
lings, or elfe they will have 7 5. which indeed is the common 


price for fawing a good large fiz'd Timber-frame. But if the 


‘Timber-frame be fmall and flight, as they commonly build at. 


Tunbridge-wells,) they will have 7+. 6a. or 8s. per Load, 
6. Of Ship-planks.| An old experienced Sawyer tells me, 


that they fometimes cut Ship-plavks by the Load ior 10 5. per 


Load 3 
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Load; Butthen the fize of their Planks are Cif I much mifs|, 
semember not) 2 Inches in thicknefs, / 
Sometimes (he fays ) they faw them by 


Iny Carves as there a 
one Carf more than there really is. | 
He alfo fays, that they commonly cut Planks from 1 + Inch, || 
to 3 Inches thick; but they are never paid for breaking | 
Work, till it comes to a 2 Foot Carf, | 
| ae OF, Compafs-work,| For fawing of Compafs-work, (as |. 
Mill-wheels, Furnace-wheels, Forge-wheels, Rafters for Com. 
pafs-roofs, ¢yc.) Some Sawyers tell me they have ad, ber 
Foot. 


oot. 

8. Of Bevil-work.] Some 
of Bevil-work, (as Hips, and 
Bevil-frames ; 


as many more Feet of Saw 

9. Of Furnace-bellows, hefe th 
neal Meafure, at 1 5. per Foot, — 

10. Forge-bellows.] Thefe they alfo cut by the Foot, Line- " 
al Meafure, at 4d. or6 d. per Foot. 

11. Of Ground-guts.) Thefe they alfo cut by the Foot, Li. | 
neal Meafure; if fmall; for 1 d. per Foot, but if a5 Inches 
deep, then 11d. if 18 Inches, 2d. per Foot, . 

12. Of Meafuring.] Sawyers, (when they work by Meas _ 
fure,) generally Meafure their Wor by the Foot Superficial, 
There is no difficulty in taking the Dimenfions ; for they 
reckon the depth of the Carf for the breadth ; and the length | 
for the length. The breadth, (or depth,) and Jength of a 
Carf being taken, and Multiply'd together, (as i taught in 
Crofs- Multiplication, N. 2.) gives the Area, or Superfci Con- 
tent of that Carf, | 

Having thus found the number of Feetinone Carf; Mul- 
tiply it by the Number of Carves of the fame depth and 
Jength ; and fo you have the Area of them ail. 

Note. (1.) That having thus caft up their whole Work in 

cy are paid for it by the hundyed, (that is 100 Feet] 
at various Rates, of which fee above, N. 1. 2.3. and 4. 

(2.) That if the Carf be but 6 Inches, (or be lefs than 6. | 
Inches) in depth, they have a Cuftom to be paid for Carf 
and half; as they phrafe it,) thatis, for half fo much more as 
it comes to by Meafure. The reafon they urge for this Cue 


ftomis, their Trouble in often linding, and removing their 
Timbers. | 


3. That 


i 
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3. That for Breaking-work, ‘that is cutting a Log thr 
the middle,} and Slabbing , Sakae is cutting off the metas 


* pieces,| if the Carf-be-more than 12, or 13 Inches 
they are paid by the Foot, Lineal Meafure, at vee baat 
according to the different depth of the Carf, viz. at 4 
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4.) That in fome places ’tis the Cuftom to allow the 
Sawyer but one Breaking-carf ina Log, tho’ there be never 


| fo many deep Carves in the Log: But fome Sawyers claim 
- itasa Cuftom, to have half Breaking-work, and the other 


half Hundred-work ;, asif they have 4 deep Carves, then they 


will have 2 Breaking-works, and the other 2 Hundred- 


_ work, 
| Scantling, 
The fize that any Timber is defign’d to be cut to. 
Scenography, 


(Fram the Greek Skend, a Tent, oF Tabernacle, and Grapho, 


- to write or defcribe, ) isa Model, or Defcription of the Front 


and Sides of a Houfe;or the Art of rightly contriving Draughts 


in Architedture. 
Scheam. 
Vv. Arches, N. 6. 
Scima, 
As Cima. F 
cima-tum tim, 
As Cimatum, 


Scima rela. 
V. Capital, N. 3- 
Scima-rever{a, 
An 0-G, with the hollow downwards, Y.0-G. 


Scotia, 


a | 


SS 


—————— 
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Scotia, 


| 


A Member of Architeture. °Tis ahollow like a Semicir- | 
cle. It is particularly plac’d in the Bafes of Columns ‘between! 
the Thorus and the Aftragal, and fometimes “tis put under the) 
Drip, in the Cornice of the Dorick Order. 


Scr ibe, 

A Term usdby Joyners, when they are to fit one fide of | 
a piece of Stuffagainft the fide of fome other piece of Stuff, 
and the fide of the piece they are tofit it to is not regulars. 
To make thefe 2 pieces of Stuffjoyn clofe together all the y 
way, they Scribe it, (as they phrafeit) thus; theylay the ' 
piece of Stuff(they intend tofcribe) clofe againft the other — 
piece of Stuff they intend tofcribe to, and open their Com- 
pafles to the wideftdiftance, thefe 2 pieces of Stuff bear off | 
each other: Then (the Compafles moving ftiff in. theit — 

oynt,) they bear the Point of one of their Shanks againft 
the fide they intend to fcribe to, and with the: Poivit-of theo- — 
ther Shank they draw a Line upon the Stuff to be {cribed ¢ 
thus the Points of the Compafies remaining unmoved, and — 
your Hand carried evenly along by the fide of the piece to be 
fcribed to; that Line {cribed upon the piece intended to be _ 
{cribed, fhall be parallel to the irregular fide intended to bé 
fcribed to: And if you Work away your Stuff exaétly to 
that Line; when thofe pieces are put together, they fhall feem 
a Joynt. : es at ) 
uit | Sculpture, 

The Art of Carving in Wood, or Stone: VY. Plaftick- 

art. | 


| — Scupper-nails. 
V. Nails, N.18. ah 
Seafoning of Timber: 


¥. limber, \N. iVe 7" ° 

| sah (EET Sy ! i 
_ In Archite€tnre, are Conduits or Conveyances for the Suil- 
lage and Filth of a Houfe; which how bafe foever they aré 
in ufe, yet for the Health of the Tnhabitancs, they are as ne- | 
ae and confiderable, as (perhaps) any thing about 4 
Joufe. & 
. Concerning thefe, I find in off Awthdfs, this Counfel, — 
That Art fhould imitate Nature in thofe ignoble Conveyances, 
and fyparate them from fight, (where there wants a running 
Water) into the moft renrote, and lowefty and thickeft Pals 


2 


of theFoundation, with fecret Vents paffing up thtough the 
Walls (like a Tunnel) to the wide Air ; which all Italian Are 
itizans commend for tite difcharge of noifome Vapours; tho’ 
elfewhere, (to my knowledge) little practis‘d. : 


Sells; 


1. What.| Sells in Architeéture are of 3 kinds, viz. Grounds 
fells, (which are the loweft pieces of Timber in a Timber- 
building, on which the whole Superftructure is erected; ] and 
Window-fells, (fometimes call'd Window foils;) which are thé 
‘} bottom pieces in a Window- frame. 

2. Price of putting es The putting in of Ground-feils in 4 
Houfe, is commonly rated at 3 d. or 4d. per Foot, only Works 
manfhips 


Seiting: 
V: Pitching: 


Setting of Fronts: 
¥. Fronts, N: 2. 
Shaky, or Shaken, 


Such Stuff as is crack’d, either with the Heat of the Sun, of 
the Drought of the Wind, is call’d fhaky, or fhaken Stuf 


Sharp nails. 


Vv. Nails, N. 19. , 
; Sheathing nails; 
V. Nails; N, 20. . 

| Sheet-lead, 

a UY; Lead, N. 3.4. 53 6. Ts 


Shides. 
The fame 4s-———= : 

Shingles. a 
i. What.) Thefe ate finall pieces of Wood, or quaiter’d 
} Oaken-boards, faw’d to acertain Scantling ; but they are 
more ufually cleft to about an Inch thick at one end, and imiade 
like Wedges about 4 or $ Inches broad, and 8 or 9, (and in 
J fome places 12) Inches long. They are us’d to cover Honfes 
with, (but m6ré commionly Churches and Steeples, ) inftead 
of Tiles, or Slates. te ph 
} This kind of Covering is very chargable, and feldom as‘d; 
} but in covering the Roofs of Churches, and Pyramidal Stee- 
ples. Neverthelefs, where Tiles are fearcé, and you would 
} have your Houfe but lightly cover’d ; Shingles are to be pre- 
fer’d before Thatch ; and if they are made of good Oak, and 
‘cleft out, (hot faw'd,) and then well feafou'd in the water 
| R 


and Sun, they become a fure light, and durable Cover. 
ing. 
ol Price of.| Some Workmen tell me, that Shingles are 
fometimes fold for 20 5. per Thoufand but then they are. ve- 
ty bad Ware; forifthey are good they are worth 30s. per 
Thoufand; nay, they tell me, they have known 4o s. per 
Thoufand given for Shingles to lay upon Steeples ; for thofe | 
that lie fo high, and hang fo perpendicular, ought to be of | 
the beft fort. 

3. Price of Cleaving and Making.\ Several Workmen tell 
me, that the common price of cleaving and making of Shin- 
gles, is t@ 5. per Thoufand. 

4. How many made of aTunof Timber.) Some Workmen tel} 
me, that a Tun of Timber will make 3000 of Shingles. 

5. Of layingon.} For covering with thefe, the Building 
muft be firft well covei’d all over with Boards ; which being 
done, the Shingles are faften’d to thofe Boards with 4d. $d. 
or 6 d. Nails, in every Courfe, at acertain Gage, viz. At 3 z 
Jnches, or 4 Inches, fromunder one another ; for they oon 
monly make 3 Waters,(as they phrafeit,) that is, they com- 
monly hang 3 Shinglesin heighth, in the length of one; fo 
that if the Shingles are 12 Inches long, they arelaid at 4-In- 
ches Gage. 

In breaking of Joynt, they do not obferve to make one 
Joynt over the middle of the Shingle below; but they fome- 
times break Joynt an Inch, an Pnchand a half, or 2 Inches, 
according to the breadth of the Shingles; for they, (efpecial- 
ly if they are cleft_)are not all exactly of a fize. 

6. Price of laying on.} For laying them on upon Spire- 
fteeples, where the Work is high and troublefome, they 
have (commonly ) 20s. per Thoufand; but on low Work, 
(as upon Houfes and the like,) they will cleave, and make, and 
jay them onforthat Money: Or if they only lay them on 
upon Houfes, they willdo it for 105. per Thoufand. Some 
Workmen tell me, that for dreffing and laying on of Shingles 
upon Churches and Steeples, they have (commonly) 18 s. 
per Thoufand. 

7. Price of dreffingold ones:} For dreffing of old Shingles, 
{that is new hewing them, and cutting of the ragged lower 
ends, } Workmen tell me they have, (I think) 6s. per Thow- 
fand. | 

8. How many will cover a Square.] If the Shingles are 4 | 
Inches broad, and laid at 4 Inches Gage, 81 Shingles will co- 
ver a Square Yard; and confequently 900 will cover a 
Square, (or 100 Superficial Feet) of Healing: But, becaufe 
Shingles feldom hold to be all 4 Inches broad; therefore — 
they commonly allow 10co to the Square, and of Nails as — 


maDYe 


Shingling, 


Shingling, 
The laying on of Shingles, V. Shingles: 
Shizlog. 


V. Biicks, N. 5. 


Shop- windows, 
Thefe may be afforded at the fame'rate as plain or bats 


yon'd-doors,. befides the Iron-work, as Bolts, Staples, Hinges 
jocks, Keys, Latches, Chains, gc. V.-Doors, N. 4. § 
Shreadingé, 

The fame a8 Furrings. | 
| Silery, 
As Cilery. 
ae : Skew-back. 

V. Arches, N.7- 
Skirting boards, 


_ ‘THe narrow Boards fitted round the under-fide of Wain- 
{cot againft the Floor. 
Slabs, 


| The out-fide fappy Planks, or Boards fawn off from the 
fides of Timber. 


Slating. 


y. What.] Slating is the Covering of Houfes with Slate: 
_ This kind of Covering is very neat, efpecially the Blue- 
late, as for the other kind of Slate, (known in fome places 
bythe name of Horfham-ftone,) V. Horfham-ftone. 
This Blue-flate, cut into long Squares, or Efcallops, fhews 
_ very handfome, and is commonly us‘ in covering of Summer, 
and Banquetting-houfes in Gardens ; it being a very light and 
lafting Covering. | 
But as this kind of Covering is very handfome, fo alfo’cis 
very chargable , for Roofs cover’d with Slate, muft be (firft) 
boarded over, the Slates hang’d on Tacks, and laid with finer 
| Mortar than Tiles. 
|. But if thefe Slates be rudely cut, and carelefly laid, (in re- 
fpect of Form,) it isthen accounted a cheaper Covering thar 
| with plain Tiles; efpecially in thofe Countreys where the 
_ Earth affords plenty of them. — 
2. Price of.] This kind of covering is valud by fome 
from 3s. to 6s, the Yard fquare, or by the Square of 10 
| R 2) Foot, 
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Foot, (that is roo Feet, ) from 30s. to 3 Pounds, or more in 


ome places. 
3. Price of Pointing of Slates. The Pointing of Slates, 


(thar is hewing them, and making them fit for the Work, } is | 


worth, (fays Mr. Wing,) about 12, or 13d. per Square. 


4. Price of Slates. | Slates at the Pits are worth, ( fays Mr. | 
Wing,) 12 0r 14s. per Thoufand, which willnearly do 36 _ 


fquare Yards. . | 

5. Of _Meafuring.| Slating is in fome places meafur'd by 
the Rod of 18 Foot Square, which contains 324 Superficial 
Feet, or 36 (quare Yards. 

In meafuring this fort of Work, where there are Gut- 
ers or Valleys, there is commonly an Allowance, which is ta 
ake the length of the Roof all along upon the Ridge; which 
makes the Gutters double Meafure, viz. as much more as 
really it is ; which in fome places is allow’d, and in others 
not; which depends upon the Cuftom of the Place. 


Slates. 
V, Slating, N. 3. 4. 
Sleeper, 


_In Architeéture is the Oblique Rafter that lies in a Gutter, 
V. Hip, N. 1. 4 


Slipper, 


The fame as Plinth. 
Sluces, 


Vents, or Drains for Water, V. Alder, N. 2. 
Smitbs. 


1. Work.| Smith’s Work in relation to Architecture, are 
of divers kinds, as making of Cafements ; (for which fee Cafe- 
ments, N. 2.] Pallifado-work in Gates, or other ways, (Y. 


Palifado, N. 4._) For making Dogs, Bars, large Hooks, Thim-— 


bles, Hinges, Staples, Grates, gc. they have in fome places 
334. in others 4d. per Pound. But for fmall and neat 
Mooks, Hinges, Staples, gc. they have from 4d. to 8 d. 
per Pound. For Iron Balconies, 5 d. the Pound. 

2. Bill to make.| A Smmth’s Bill fhould be made af- 
ter this manner. 
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Mr. Zachariah Zinthos of London, bis Bill of 
Materials bad of, and Work done by Sarn. 
Smith. 1702. . 


a 


ho) -sotia, 
Beene Caen reine fo og 
Joy 3. For toll aferens, weighing So 7-3, 1g_ 
12. For 10 pair of Hooks and Rides for sale ee : 

| weighing 60 Ib. at 4 @. per Pound. gee 


Sept, 10. For 2 great Bars for the Chimmey,2. _ rete 
§ rH 


weighing 4o tb. at 4 d. per Pound. 


flo, 13. For 3 Bars for Doors, weighing 3¢ ib. ao —t0 
4d. per Pound. 3 Fe 


30. For 4 Dogs, weighing 25 ib. at 44. Bo 5-0 


Q 


Pound. 


i] Nov. 3. For 3 great Bolts for Doors, welgning yo _-. oie 
4 +b. at 4d. per Pound, rare, 


(Gp ey @ eR 


sum Sic 14 


Soils. 


Solder, or Sodder. 


y. What.] There are feveral kinds of Solder; but that 

| which more immediately relates to our prefent bufinefs is Sol- 

der for Lead, which is made of Lead, and -> as much Block- 

|| tin. This for Plumbers ufe; for Glaziers ufe it may be fome- 
_ what finer. 

2. Price al This is fold from 8d. to 10d. per Pownd, ace 
cording to its finenefs. 

3. To know if fine enough for the Glazier's ufe. | Some Gla- 
ziers tell me, that to know whether their Solder be fine ¢= 
nough for their ufe; they take a piece of it, and bend it too 
and fro near their Ear; forif it beof a fit temper it will 
crackle like Nits. 


V. Sells. 


SOMMETINE » 


Y. Arches, N. 7- ; 
Spira, 
As Lift. 


R 3 Splaying 
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Splaying 
Of Windows and Doors, V. Bricklayers, N, 2. 
Springs 


For. Cafements..| Some Smiths tell me, they have 6 d. pet 
piece for Springs for Cafements, of the commen or ordinary 
Kafhion. But I have feen fome Springs for Cafements that 
were fomething extraordinary in their Workmanhhip ;_ they, 
being. kind ofdouble Springs, which feem’d.as if aright and 
left-hand Spring had been joyn'd together; for about 30Fr 4 
Inches. from,the Shoulder, where they were driven into the 
Timber ; but at the end where the Scrolls were at leaft 2 Inch- 
es afunder, they had: a Scroll turn’d both upwards and down- 
wards in each Spring; fo that each Spring feem’d like 2 
Springs turn’d back to back. The Smith that made thefé 
Springs, teld me, that he had Is. per piece for’em. 


Square, 
A certain Meafure, (made ufe of in Meafuring feveral Astifi- 


ctts Works, ) confifting of 100 Superficial Feer, 
Square-nails. 
V. Nails, N. 24, 
Stairs, 


\ 

¥- What.] Stairs are the Steps whereby we afcend and de- 
fcend from one Story of a Houfe to another, 
2+ Dimenfions of.) Several Writers of Architeéture, have 
laid down feveral; and different Rules, for the heighth, breadth, 
and length of Stairs, or Steps, and that according to the fe- 
veral Capacities of the Stair-cafes. But (in general ) they. 
forbid more than 6, and lefs than 4, Inches for the heighth of 
each Stair ; and more than 1, and lefs than 12 Inches for the 
breadth, and more than 16 » and lefs than 6 Foot for. the 
Jengthofeach Stair, Aa gl od 
_ But here we muft underftand, that they mean thefe Mea- 
fures fhould be obferv’d only in large and fumptuous Build- 
ings: For in common and ordinary Houfes, they may be 
fomething higher, and hatrower, and much fhortér; yet in 
thefe they ought not to exceed 7, OF (at moft) 8 Inches in 
heighth} for if they do, they will be difficult toafcend; for 
our Legsdo labour much more in Elevation, than in bare Ho- 
fizontal Progreffion, Neither ought they to be lef than 9 OF 
- Inches in breadth; nor ought their length tobe lefs than 
BBE CE a rh eh hn ane ae se 
To reduce this Dottrine Cof the Dimenfions of Stairs 2 to 
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fome Natural, or at leaft Mathematical Ground, Vitruvius, (as 
we fee, Lib. 9. Cap. 2.) Borrows, thofe Proportions that 
make the Sides of a Rectangular Triangle, which the Ancient 
Schoo! did expres (in its loweft Terms,)by the Numbers 3, 4, 
and 5. That ts 3 for the Perpendicular heighth of the Stair, 
4 for the Horizontal breadth of it, and 5 for the whole Incli- 
nation, or Slope in the Afcent. But this Rale is fo i 
far from being follow’d in our modern Buildings, that My 
the contrary is rather prattis'd; for by this Rule, the lower HG, 
the Stairs are, the narrower they ought to be, and if a Stair Mi 
be but 6 Inches high, he muft (according to this Rule) ! 
be but 8 Inches broad ; whereas in this cafe we feldom make Hi 
sem lefs than a Foot broad. And if we fhould make Stairs fo Ki 
I) Jowas 4 Inches, (for fuch the Ancient Architeéts make men- 
tion of,) they muft (by this Rule) be but 5 ,; Inches broad 
which certainly is too narrow for any Stair. — 

_ 3. Of making.| Tho’ we have laid down Rules (in the 
foregoing Number) for the heighth and breadth of Stairs ; yet 
Workmen are not to be fo firiétly ty’'d to thofe Rules, as not 
to vary in the leaft from em: For they muft ftill obferve to 
make allthe Stairs of thefame Stair-cafe of an equal heighth Hil 
and breadth: Todo which, they muft firft confider the ni) 
height of the Room, as alfo the Width, or Compafs they have i 
to carry up the Stairsin. 

Then to find the height of each particular Stair,they ought firft 
| to propofe the heighth of eachStair,and by that propofed heighth 
divide the whole heighth cf the Room; which done, the Quo- 
tient will fhew the number of Stairs: But if the Divifion fall 
not out exact, but that there be a Remainder ; then (in this 
cafe) take the Quotient, (not regarding the Remainder) for 
the number of Stairs, and by that number divide the 
whole heighth of the Room; fo the Quotient fhall give you 
the exact heighth of each Stair. 

Example. Suppofe the whole heighth of the Room be 
9 Foot 3 Inches, and fuppofe you defigmd to make each Stair 
| 6 Inches high, turn the whole heighth of the Room into Ath 
Inches, ‘twill be rr1 Inches, which divide by 6, the Quoti- Hil 
ent will be #8, and 3 remaining; therefore 18 for the \ 
number of Stairs, and by it divide rr1, the Quotient will be ik} 
63, Inches, or 6 4 Inches, which muft be the exact heighth Ht 
of each Stair. ay Hi 

' Then, to find the breadth of each Stair, divide the width, ih} 
or compafs (that you have to carry them up in, ) by the 
| | number of Stairs, and the Quotient will fhew you the exact 
| breadth of each Stair. ; ; 

There is another thing to be obferv’d in making of Stairs» 
viz. That they be laid ¢ where they joyn) con un fantino d 
oot So: terres Rie {carpas 
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earpa, (as the Italians {peak :) we may Tranflate It fornewhat 

(tho’ but Jittle) floaping, C wiz. alittle higheft behind,) that 
fo the Foot may in a fort both afcend and defcend together ; 
which tho’ obfery’d by few, is a fecret and delicate Decepti- 
on of the Pains in Mounting, eye ap 
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¥. What.| A Stair-cafe isfometimes taken to fignifie the In- 
cloiure of a pair of Stairs; whether it be with Walls, or 
with Walls, and Rails, and Balifters, ec. And fometimes ’tis 
taken for the whole Frame of a pair of Stairs. Np 

2. Of making.| To make a compleat Stair-cafe, is a curi- 
pus piece of Archite@ure: The vulgar Cautions about it are 
thefe. OR te “a be 7 ARR ears etna eae Se 
~ (i.) That it baye a liberal Light, againft all Cafualties of 
Slips and Falls. : NOAA eve 
~ {2.) That’ the pace  over-head be large and Airy, | 
which the Italians ufe to call Ua bel Sfogols, as it were , good 
Ventilation, hecaple a Man fpends much breath dn moun- 
| ts That the half-paces, (if there be any) be well diftriby. 
fed at competent diftances, for repofing onthe way. 
_ (4.3 That to avoid Encounters, ‘and befides to pratifie the 
Beholder, the whole Stair-cafe have no niggard Latitude. Bue 
this onght to be regulated in proportion to the Quality of the 
Building : Fora great Stair-cafe in‘a little Houle" would be as 
improper, ‘asa little Stair-cafe ina great Houfe ; both of them 
equallyiRidiculans) (7 “iin Wnts end saat ONT Yi 
__ (3+) That there be great care taken in the well placing the 
Stair cafe; for there is not a hittle difficulty to find a place 
convenient, {6 asthe Stairs may be diftributed without Pre- 


judice, or hindrance to the reft of the Building, | 
_ HE Kinds.) | There are many kinds of Statr-cafes. for in 


yome thé Stairs are made firaicht,in others, Winding, in others, 
mixt of both’ “OF Jhraight-flairs, ‘fome fly direétly forward, 
others de” Square, ‘others Triangular ;° others are call’d 
‘French Flights. ‘Of Winding-Rairs , ’ (which in” general 
are ‘call'd Spiral, ‘or Cotkle-frairs, ) fome are Square, 
Yome ‘Circular, or'round, and forme ‘Ebiptical, or Oval 3% and 
thefe again are various’; for fome wind about ‘a Solid, ‘others 
ahout an open Newel. Stairs mixt of ftraight and winding, aré 
gifo of various kinds; fome arécal'd Dog-leg'd, others there 
are that both wind about’ y ‘Solid-Newel, and fly about 4 
Suave Open-Newel. ‘I thal particularly, (tho’ briefly) defcribeé 


al! thefe feveral kinds, in the following Numbers. 


TV. Stra‘ght Stairs.] Thete are fuch as always fly, and ne. 
ver Wind, and theretore are by fomecalid Flyers, Of thefe 
Bngre re fexeral hinds, as gates 
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ke Dired-flyers, or plain-flyers. Thefe fly dire@ly from one 
Floor to another, without turning to.the rightor lefr, and 

are feldom us‘d, ynlefs it be for Garret, ‘or Cellar-ftairs in or- 
dinary Houfes. 
| 2. Square-flyers.| Thefe fly round the fides of a Square- 
| Newel, either folid, or open, (fo that there are 2-kinds of ‘em,) 

and at every corner of the Newel, there isa Square Half-pace, 
that takes up of aCtrcle. So they tly from one Half-pace 
to another ; and the length of the Stairs is Perpendicular to 
| the fide of the Newel. 

3. Triangular-flyers.\| Thefe fly round by the fides of a 
Triangular Newel, either folid or open, (fo that there are al- 
| fo2 kinds of thefe,’ and at each corner of the Newel there is 
| a trapezial Half-pace, that takes up 120 Degrees, (or 2.) of a 
| Circle. So they Hy from one Half-pace to another; and the 
| length ofthe Stars is Perpendicular to the fide of the New- 
el. 
| Palladiy tells us, that Triangular-flairs are to be feen in 

fome ancient Edifices ; and of this fort , ({ays he,) are thofe of 

the Cupolo of St. Maria Rotunda, which are open in the mid- 
die, and receive Light from above. Thofe alfo at Sando A- 
poffelo in the fame City, are of the fame kind. 

4. French-flyers.| Thefe kind of Stairs, firft fly diredtly 
forward, till they come within the length of a Stair of 
the Wall, and then they have a fquare Half-pace; from 
which you immediately, (without any Stairs between) afcend 
to another Half-pace ; and from this fecond Half=paee the Stairs 
fly dire@ly back again, parallel to the firft Hight. 

V. Winding-fairs.| Thefe are foch as always wind, and ne- 
ver tly: There are many kinds of thefe Stairs; for fome 
wind rounda Circle, others round an Ellipfis, or Oval, others 
rounda fquare, and others round an Equilateral Triangle: 
and of cach of thefe, fome wind round afolid Newel, and o- 
thers round an open, orhollow Newel. Again, fome are fet 
ppon Columns, and fome Stairs are double, and fome are 
Quadruple. I fhall defcribe each of thefe in the following 
Numbers. 

1. Circular-winding-flairs.| Thefe are of 4 kinds. Firft, 
Such as wind about a lid Newel, and the fore-edge of each 
Stair is a right-line pointing to the Centre of the Newel. 
Thefe are cagmmon in Church-fteeples, and great old Stone~ 
Houfes. Secondly, Such as wind round an open Newel, 
and the fore-fide ofeach Stair is a right Line pointing to the 
Centre of the Newel). Of this kind are thofe in the Monu- 
rhent of fongon. Thirdly, Such as wind round a Solid 
Newel, but the fore-fide of each Stair isan Arch (ofa large) 
Circle, that points quite by the Centre, €and near to the Cire 
cumference) of the Newel. In thefe, the Stairs are much 
longer than in the common Winding flairs. Of thefe there 
; may 
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may be 2 kinds: For their Ichnography being drawn, the || 
Stairs may be contriv'd to be either Concave, or Convex on || 
the fore-fide. Fourthly, there are other Stairs, in all re- 
fpetts like thofe laft defcrib’d, only they have an open New- 
el. Thefe kind of Stairs are faid to be invented by Mark, Ans 
thony Barbaro, a Gentleman of Venice. 

Any of thefe kinds of Winding-flairs, take up lefs room 
than any other kind of Stairs whatfoever. 7 

In Stairs that wind round a Solid-Newel, Architeéts make 


the Diameter of the Newel 2: of the Diameter of the 


whole Stair-cafe; according as the Stair-cafe is in bignefs ; 
for if the Stair-cafe be very fmall, they make the Newel but z 
of its whole Diameter ; and if very large, then 3; and fo 
proportionably of the reft. ) 

In ftairs that wind round anopen Newel, Palladio tells us, 
the Newel muft be | the Diameter of the whole Stair-cafe. 
But I fee no reafon, why thefe open Newels ought not to be 
proportion’d to the fize of the Stair-cafe, as well as the folid 
ones. 

Then, asto the number of Stairs in .one Revolution, Pal: 
ladio tells us,. 


, 6, OF 7, 
Thatif the Stair-cafe be 8 Foot Diameter, then 


9, OF Fo, 
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there may be ue Stairs in one Revolution about the 
24 Newel. | 


02. Elliptical-winding-ftairs.) Of thefe there are 3 
xindS; One winding round a Solid, and one round 
am open Newel, They are much of the nature of Circular 
Stairs, only im thofe, the Newel is a Circle, but in thefe 
an Eilipfis, or Oval. Thefe kind of Stairs are very — 
handfome and pleafant, ( fays Palladio,) becaufe all the Win- _ 
dows and Doors are commodioufly placed in the.middle and _ | 
head of the Oval. Ihave made one of thefe, (fayshe,) with — | 
an open Newel at the Monaftery of Charity at Venice. | 

3+ Square-winding-fairs'] Thele wind round a Squares — 
Newel, either folid, or open; (and therefore are of 2 kinds,) 


and 


oo 


and the fore-fide of each Stair is aright Line pointing to the 
Cgntre of the Newel. | 

(4. Triangular-winding-flairs..| Thefe wind round a Triangu- 
Jar-Newel, andthe fore-fide of each Stair is aright Line, 
pointing to the Centre of the Newel. And becaufe the New- 
» may be either folid, or open; therefore there are 2 kinds 
of ‘em. 

§. Columnated-window-ftairs.] Palladio mentions a pair of 
Stairs belonging tothe Porticos of Pompey at Rome, that were 
fet upon Columns, that the light (which they receiv’d from 
above,) might diftribute it felf to all parts alike. Such ano- 
ther pair were made by Bramante, (an excellent Architect in 
his time) at Belvedere, the Pope’s Palace. 
~ 6, Double-winding-flairs. | Scammozzi mentions a Stair- 
cafe of this Form, made by Piedro del Bergo, and Jehan Coffin 
at Sciamburg in France in the King’s Palace. They are fo con- 
triv’d, that 2 Perfons, one afcending, and the other defcen- 
ding, fhall not come atone another. Mr.Grew (Cinhis Mufe- 
um Regalis Societatis, ) gives us the Defcription of a Model of 
this kind of Stair-cafe, (which Model is kept by the Royal 
Society, in Grefham-college, ) thus; The foot of one of thefe 
Stair-cafes (fays he,) 1s oppofite to that of the other ; and 
both make a Parallel Afcent, and within the fame Cylinder. 
The Newel in the middle is hollow, and. built with long A- 
pertures to convey Light from Candles placed at the bottom, 
and‘on the fides of the Newe! into both the Cafes. 

7. Quadruple-winding-ftairs.| Palladia mentions a Stair- 
cafe of this Form, which King Francis the firft caus’d to be 
made in the Caftle of Chambor near Bloyfe: It confifts of 4 
Stair-cafes (carr’'d up together,) which have 4 Entrances, 
viz. one to each ; and go up one over another in fuch man- 
ner, that being made in the middle of the Building, the 4 
may ferve for 4 Apartments ; fo that the Inhabitants of one 
need not go up and down the Stairs of the other; and be- 
caufe "tis open in the middle, they: all fee each other go up 
and down without any hindrance to one another. 

VI. Mixt Stairs.| Thefe are fuch as do both fly and 
wind; and therefore are by fome call’d by the general Name 
of Flyers and Winders, There are feveral kinds of ‘em. 
AS ass 

1. Dog-legg'd-ftairs.] © Thefe firft fly dire€tly forward, 
then wind a Semicircle, and then fly directly back again, 
parallel to the firft flight. 

2. Square Flyers, and Winders.| Thefe have a Square 
Newel, either folid, or open; (and therefore are of 2 kinds,) 
they fly by the fides of the Newel, and wind (a quarter of 
a Circle ) at each corner. 

3. Solid, and open Newel’d-flyers, and Winders.) Thefe are 
of 2 kinds. For fome do firft wind (a quarter of a oe) 
tee Ds i, weer ee a Wake : v abon 
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about a Solid Newel, then fly by the fide of a {quare open 
Newel, then wind by a folid Newel again, then fly again, as 
before, and fo alternately, Others fly firft, and then wind, 
and then fly again, and fo alternately. 

Let this fuffice at prefent for the various kinds of Stair- 
cafes. {might here fhew a Method of making all thefe 
kind of Stairs: But the Bookfeller defiring this firft Editi- 
on fhould not be too big, and 1 having been already very 
Jarge upon fome of the foregoing Letters; I muft be forc’d 
(at prefent) toomitit: But ifthis firft Edition find ACccep- 
tance in the World, and 1 any Encouragement thereby, This, 
and feveral] other Curiofities, (not publickly known to the 
World,) may find a place in another Edition. 

However, inthe mean time. the bare Defcription of thefe 
Several kinds of. Stairs, together with what has been faid a- 
bove, NV. §. 4. and in Stairs, N. 3. may be a pretty 
good Guide to the ingenious that have a mind to make any 
of thefe kind of Stairs. 

VII. Price of Staiy-cafes.| The Price of Stair-cafes iS va- 
vious, according to their various kinds, Sizes, and Curiofity 
of Workmanfhip. They are fometimes rated at fo much 
rer piece; and fometimes at fo much per Stair. . 

An ordinary pair of Stairs with Flyers and Winders, of a- 
bout 6 Foot, and 4 Foot, madeof Elm Boards, are account- 
ed tobe worth 25. 6d. orzs. 8d. per Stair, the Work- 
man finding all Materials, as Boards, Nails, ¢yc. But if the 
Materials are found by the Owner, then 9d. or rod. fer 
Stair, is a good Allowance for the Workmanfhip. 

But for Stair-cafes that have an open Newel, witha Lan- 
ding place atevery 6th. or 8th. Stair, being about 3 Foot all 
the way: Thefe Stairs, with Rails, Ballafters, String-boards, 
Pofts, Balls, Pendants, and fuch other Ornaments may very 
well be worth 45. 6d. § 5. or 6 5. per Stair, 


Stancheons, 
The fame as Punchins. 


Staples, 


What they are everv one knows. For their Price, v. ¥- 
ron, N. 4. and Smith’s Work, N, 1. ia eesti > 


Steening of Wells, 
V. Bricks, N. rrr. §. 4. 


Si CPS, 


The fame as Stairs, 
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Stiles, 
In Joynery, the upright pieces that go from the bottom to 
the top inany Wainfcot, or the like, are call'd Stiles, 
Stillatory, 


The Room that a Still, or Limbeck is fet up in, for Diftilling 
Strong-waters, esc. 


Sttlobatum, 
The Body of the Pedeftal of any Column. 
Stock bricks. 
Y. Bricks, N. 111. §. 15. 
Stones. 


1. Their Kinds.| There are feveral kinds of Stone, 4s 
Marble, Fire-flone, Purbeck ftone, Rag-flone, Alabafter, Free- 
ftone, and Common-ffone; of all which, except the 2 laft, I 
have already treated ia their proper places of the Alphabet. 
As for Free-flone ; there is afort of Stone commonly digged in 
the peninfula of Portlandin Dorfet-fhire, (and commonly known 
by the Name of Portland-ftone,) that is much us’d in Build- 
ing ; it being much fofter and whiter than Purbeck-itone, 
and is commonly rais’d out of the Quarries in bigger Blocks 
than Purbeck-ftone. This Portland-jione is by fome Authors 
call'd Free-ftone, tho’ there is a fort of Stone found in Ox- 
ford(hire, that is call’d Free-flone: And fome call Rigate, or 
Fire-ftone, Free-ftone. 

Common Stone needsno Defcription ; it being that which 1s 
aommonly us’d, and found almoft every where ; and is that 
of which I fhall principally fpeak in the following Numbers of 
this Word. 

2. Of their Nature.| If I had leifure € fays the Honou- 
rable Efq; Boyle,) Icould eafily fhew you, that ways (hither- 
to unusd,) may be found out, (as Ihave partly try’d) to exa- 
mine the Nature and Goodnefs of Marble, Alabajler, and other 
Stones. A competent Knowledge of the Sap that is to be 
found in Stones imploy’d for Building,is of fo much Importance, 
that the experienced Mafter Workmen have confeft to me, 
that the fame fort of Stone, and taken out of the fame Quar- 
ry, if digg’dat one Seafon, will moulder away in a very few 
Winters ,; whereas dige’d at another Seafon, it will brave 
the Weather for very many Years, not to fay Ages. 

Again, fays the fame ingenious Author in another place,} 
Experienc'd Mafons tell us, that as there are fome forts of 
Stone that will decay in few Years ; fo there are others that 
willnot attain their full hardnefs in 39, or 40, or 3 much lon 
ger time. 


Again, 
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Again, (fays the fame Author, ) There’are in fome places | 
Quarries of folid and ufeful Stone, which is employ’d about |, 
fome ftately Buildings I have feen, and which yet is of fuch 
a Nature, (wherein divers other forts of Stone are faid to re- 
femble it,) that tho’ being digg’d at a certain Seafon of the 
Year, it proves good and durable, as in thofe Structures new- | 
ly mention’d ; yet imploy’d at a wrong time, it makes but ru- 
inous Buildings; as even the chief of thofe Peffons, whofe | 
Profeffion makes him more converfant with it, has himfelf 
acknowledged (to me_) to have found by fad Experience. 

3. Of drawing.| An ancient and experienced Mafon of 
my Acquaintance, tells me, that common Stones havea clea- 
ving Grain, (as they lie in the Quarry,) and a breaking one ; 
the firft, (he fays) runs parallel with the Horizon ; the other 
is perpendicular to it. The Method which he ufes in draw- 
ing of Stones, [that is, getting them out of the Quarry, } is thus. 
Having uncoped it, [that is, taken off the Earth from the HORS! 
they obferve (by the Grain) where the Stone will cleave, and 
there they drive in a good many Wedges, till they have cleft 
him off trom the reft of the Rock ; and having thus loofen’d 
him, they next proceed to break him, which they thus per- 
form; theyapplying their Rule to him at both ends, mark 
out the breadth they would have him, (e. g. fuppofe 10 
or 12 Inches, or more, according to the ufe they defign the 
Stones fur;) and by thefe Marks they ftrike a Line with the 
corner of their Stone-axe ; and by this Line they cut a little 
Channel with their Stone-axe,and in this Channel they fet 6 of 
8 Iron-wedges, (fuppofing the Stone to be but 3 or 4 Foot 
long 5) which they drive very carefully with foft and gentle 
Strokes, keeping them all forward together, and not one be- 
fore another, leaft it break the Stone a-crofs, and not by 
the length of the Channel. Yet, he fays, that this Method of 
driving the Wedges, is not always to be obferv’d, for fomes 
times a Stone is not through the whole length of an equal So- 
lidity, but isin fome places fofter, and in others harder ; 
this they find, (and obferve) in cutting their Channel ; and 
thofe Wedges that flick in thofe fefter places, they venter to 
drivea little fafter than the others. And this, he fays, he 
has found by long Experience, to be the beft way of breaking 
Stones. j ; . 

Having thus broken them in length,which by thisMethod they 
can do to any fize within lefs than an Inch; (whichis near e- 
nough for rough Stones ; they next apply a Square to the 
ftraight fide, and ftriking a Line, they proceed to break 
them in breadth, in the fame manner, as before in length ; 'fo 
now they fize them for the length, as before for the breadth. 

By this Method of drawing of Stones, he fays one Load of | 
‘Stones, which will do as mucli Walling as.a Load and half of +7 | 
fuch Stomes, asin drawing are broken at random; for ie | 
this 
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this laft cafe, one Stone has commonly avery acute Angle, ano- 
thera very obtufe one; whence ir comes to pafs, that they re- 
quire abundantly more fcapting, and waft much more of the 
Stones, than when drawn by the Method above mention’d. 

The fame ingenious old Man tells us, that fome London Stone 
cutters have told him, that hard Stones have not a Cleaving 
|" grain, as the foft ones (in our Countrey) have: And there- 
fore when they are minded to break up a Stone in fuchQuarries, 
they have great heavy Stone-axes, with which they work down 
a deep Channel in the Stone, into which Channel (at the top,) 
then lay 2 Iron bars, (fuch as Smiths have from the Forge to 
work out,) and between thefe Bars they drive their fron- 
wedges to break off the Stone ; for their Wedges will not go 
where there is nota Channel made forthem, as they will in 
{oft Stones. 

Some in drawing of Stone make ufe of Gun-powder; con- 
cerning which, take the following Account (in his own 
words) fram the HonourableE({q; Boyle. It has long been,and ftill 
isin many places, fays he, ) a Matter of much Trouble and Ex- 
pence, as well of Time as Muney, tocut out of Rocks of Alaba- 
{ter and Marble, great pieces to be afterwards fquar'd, or 
cut into other fhapes; but whatby help of divers Tools and 
inftruments, cannot in fome Quarries be effected without 
much Time and Toil, is inother places cafily and readily per- 
form'd, by making with a fit Inftrument a {mall Perforation 
into the Rock, which may reach a pretty way into the Body 
of it, and have fuch a thicknefs of the Rock over it, as 
is thought convenient to be blown up at one time; for 
at the further end of this Perforation, there 1s plac’d a cone 
venient quantity of Gun- powder, and then ali the reft of the 
Cavity being fillfd with Stones, and Rubbifh ftrongly ram’d 
in, (except a little place that is left for a Train,) the Powder, 
(by the help ofthat Train) being fir'd, (and the impetuous 
Flame being hindred from expanding it felf downwards, by 
reafon of the newly mention’d Obitacle, coucurring with its 
own tending another way, difplays its Force againit the up- 
per parts of the Rock which in making it felf a Paflage, it 
cracks the Rock into feveral pieces, moft of them not too 
unweild to be manag'd by the Workmen. And by this way 
of blowing up of Rocks a little vari'd and improv’d, fomein- 
genious Acquaintance of ours, imploy'd by the Publick, to 
make vaft Piles, have lately, (as I receiv'd the account of them 
felves,) blown up, or fcatter'd with a few Barrels of Powder, 
many hundred, not to fay thoufind, Tums of common 


Rock. 


4. Load of Stone, how much.} Some Mafons tell me, that . 


25 Footof Stone make a Load. But (notandum eff,) they do 
not mean 26 folid Feet, but Superficial meaiur’d on the Face 


of the Stones, and not on any of the Beds. 2 
or 
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For a clearer underftanding of this, it muft be noted, that 
‘every {quared Stone has 6 Plains, or Sides, di#. The upper, 
and under Bed, the Face, and the Back, and the 2 Heads, or 
Ends. Of thefe 6 Plains, thofe 2oppofite ones that are the 
cleaving way of the Stone, (and which in the Quarry lay pa- 
rallel to the Horizon, ) are call'd the Beds, and of the beft of. 
the 4 Plains that are perpendicular to thefe, (and confe- 
quently are the breaking way of the Stone,) they make the 
Face, and the Plain oppofite to the Facé, (and which common: 
ly goes rough as it comes from the Quarry;) they call the 
back ofa Stone; and the other 2 perpendicular Plains are 
call'd the Heads, or Ends. 

5. Cord of Stone, how much.\ Yn fome parts of Kent, Stones 
are fold by the Cord, confifting of 27 folid Feet, viz. 3 Feet 
Jong, 3 broad, and 3 high. 

6. How much Walling a Load of Stones will do.| An old 
and experienced Mafon, tells me, that a Load of Stones will 
build about 20 Foot of 18 Inch Wall; this he reckons a Me- 
dium, the Extreams he reckons 15 and 26. 

7. Soft Stones, how wrought fimsoth.| An old experienced 
Maton, tellsme, that {ome Stones are too foft to bear a 
good edge ; for when they are fcapt’d, and wrought {mooth, 
their edges crimble off; and therefore (in this Cafe) to 
make them {mooth, they proceed thus :' After they are 
icapt'd, they take an old Card, (fuch as Wool is Card- 
ed with,) and with it they work out the Strokes of 
the Axe, then they bring it to a better likeing, by rubbing 
it with a piece of the fame Stone. And thus our Gountrey- 
mafons manage all foft Stones. 

8. Price of drawing and carrying of Stones.] The old Mafor 
mention’d above, Number 3d. tells me that he has 35. the 
Load for drawing of Stones, after the Method mention'd ; 
Number the 3 d. and for the carriage of a Load, (tho’it be not 
above + a Mile) he has 25, the Load, i 

Another Mafon tells me, that he’has drawn Stones for 9 ds 
the Load ; but then they lay almoft level with the Ground, 
and requir'd but very little uncopeing. He alfo told me, that 
another Mafon, which he nam’d to me, (and whom I alfo 
knew, ) ufed to draw Stones for 1 d. per Foot. 

Alfo a Suffex Gentleman of my Acquaintance, tells me; 
that he can have very good Stones drawn for 25. 6d. per 
Cord, and have them carry'd almoft a Mile for 35. 6d. per 
Cord. 

But as the Price of drawing Stones is various in different 
places, according to the different manners of drawing them, 
and according to the different Circumftances of Difficulty, or 


Fecibjlity of drawing them, gsc. So alfo is the Price of carrys . | 


ing them very various in different Places, according to the 
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Cuftony - 


Cuftom of thofe Places. See more concerning this Matter. in 

the word Afhlar, 

» 9. Price of Scapling Stones. \ Several Mafons tell me, that 
1€§ 


they commonly give § s. for Scapling 100° Foot of Stones ; 
\this is Journey-man’s Wages, out of which (they fay) the 
| Mafter has but {mall profit. They allo tell me, that they rec- 
kon 0 Foot a Days Work, tho fome Workmen will do 60 
‘Footin a Day: But (astandum eft.) the Meafure is Supers. 
,clal, and they meafure only the Face of the Stone, tho’ they 
ifcaple § fides to each Stone, viz. A Face, 2 Beds, znd 2 
Ends , {0 the back goes rough as it came out of the Quarfy. 
But in Scapling, they always, (if they can conveniently, ) 
choofe that for the Face of the Stone which will be moft for 
their Advantage; 


I 


Stone-work. 


Of Meafuring.| nfome parts of Suffex, Mafons havea Cu- 
ftom to meafure their Stone-work thus ; they apply one end 
ofa Line to the top of the Copeing, and fo carry it along 
|the flant of the Copeing, and prefs it under the Toothing, 
(Gf any be,) and from thence they carry it to the Water, of 
Ground-table, (if any fuch be inthe Wall) where they prefSit 
‘in likewife, and then carry it over the Table to the bottom 
of the Foundation; andthis Dimenfion, thus taken, they 
fiaccount for the heighth ; which multiply’d into the length, 
gives the Content. 

But (I think,) in moft places they are not fo nice, as‘to take 
the heighth by a Line, but are contented with the perpendi. 
cular heighth. 

Stove. 


A Hot-hovfe, or Room. Palladio obfervés, that the Anci« 
‘ents us'd to warm their Rooms, with certain fecret Pipes that 
§ came through the Walls, conveying Heat, (as I conceive it, 
fays Sir Henry Wotton.) to feveral parts of the Haufe from 
fone common Furnace. Whether this werea Cutlom, or a 
Delicacy, (fays Sir Henry Wotton, ).it was certainly, both for 
Profit, and Ulfe,; far beyond the German Stoves. 
Strait, 

A Tefm usd by Bricklayers, it is half, fo more, or lefs 
than half) a Tile in breadth, and the whole length, They 
are commonly uvd atthe Gible-ends, where they are laid at 
every other Courfe, to caufe the Tiles to break, Joynt, as they 
phrafe it; that is, that the Joynts of one (Courfe ) may not 
anfwer exattly to the Joynts of the next Courfe, either above, 
or below tt. 


| 
| 


Straight-arch. 


V. Arch. N. 7 


Structure. 
V¥. Building. 
Struts. 


Stuff, 


ie Wood that Joyners work upon they ‘call in general 
Stuff. | : 


Y. Dragon-beams. 


Stretchers. 

V. Arch. N. qe S 

Subftruction. 

V. Foundation, N.2.§. 72 
Summers. 

V. Brefs-furamers. Alfo V. Girders, N. 2: 
Supercilium. 

As Lift. 

| Symmetry. 


Is the Convebiency that runs between the parts (of a Buil- 
ding) and the whole. 


Table, or Glafs. 


V Cafe of Glafs. 


Tabern, 
A Cellar. 

Tacks. 
Yo. Nails. Ne 22. 

Taper, 


All forts of Stuff, or Work that are fmalier at one end 


than the other, and diminifhing gradually from the biggeft » 
' gnd, is faid te be taper. | 
Tarrace, or Tarras. 


An open Walk, or Gallary. Alfo a flat Roof on a Honfes | 


All akind pf courfe Plafter, durable in the Weather. 


Taffels, | 


| 
} 


Vy other fome ; 


| Thatching-rods, but (inftead sae they ufe RE ah be 


Taffels; 


Pieces of Bostd that lie under the ends of the Mantle= 


tree. 
Teeth. 
As Dentils. conn 
| Templets. 
V. Houfe, N. 4. ‘ieok 
Lenta. 
As Liff, | 
Lennon. 
A f fquare end ofa piece of Timber fitted into a Morte, % 
Mor tefs. 
Lerrafs. 
As Tarrace. | 
Tetradoron, 
Akind of Brick fo calf'd, V. Brick, N. 111. §. 12: 
Thacketiles. 
As plain Tiles, V.. Tiles, N. 111. 
Thaiching. 


t. What.) Thatching i is the covering the Roof of a Honfe 
or Barn, with Straw, or Reed. 

2. With Straw.| Thatch, (fays Mr. Worlidge,) is a com- 
mon Covering in many places, yet is fome to be prefer’d before 
the beft which Ihave feen, (fayshe,) is thae 


which is call’d Helm, that is long and {tiff .Wheat-ftraw, 


| (with the Ears cut ‘off, bound up in bundles unbrwis‘d ; 


which well laid, lies thin, Jafts long, and is much neater 
than the common way. 

Thatchers commonly allow about 2 good Load of Straw for 
§ fquare of Thatching, or one Load to 2. « fquare. 

AT Thatcher of my Acquaintance, tells me, that one Rubble 
a Mafon of Rootham in Kent, proffer’d (for a {mail matter) to 
teach himi how to Thatch a Roof fo, that no Moufe nor Rat 
fhould comeintoit: But he wasnot fo thoughtful then, as 
to get the Receit of him, tho’ it would have been of no fraall 
ufe tohim ; ; for the Rootham Majonfaid, he knewa Thatch- 
er that had 4d. per fquare more for doing it fo. I¢ is a 
thing worth inquiring after. | : 

In fome parts of Kent they ufe no Withs to bind on their 


they, 
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they call it,) which is a fingle Strand-line, about the fize of a 


Penny Cord; itis Pitched with Pitch, according as fome do ~ 


their Well-ropes. A Kenti/h Thatcher told’me, that one 
Pound of it (which cofts 24.) will do about a f{quare of 
Thatching. He had about 18 pound of it for 18 fquare and 
9o Foot of Thatching ona Barn; and I think he had but 4o 
pound for 48 fquare and 88 Foot: He tells me, ’tis more 
durable than Withs ; for they when they are grown fear, will 
fly and break ; but this will not, V. P. Withs. 

3. With Reed.] In fome parts of Suffex and Kent, they 
Thatch with Reed inftead of Straw. Some Workmen tell 
me, that thiskind of Thatching willindure 40, 50, or 60 
Years. They alfo tell me, that Reed is fold by the Thoufand, 
viz, A Thoufand handfuls, each handful being about 8, 9, 
or 10 Inches in Circumference; bound up in a little Band ; a 
Thoufand of which will coft 15 or 46s. and will cover a- 
bout 3 fquare of Roofing. For laying of which they have 45. 
perfquare. . 

4. Price of.] Commom Thatching is done in fome places 
for 25. 6d. per {quare ; but in other Places they have 25 
8d. andin others 3s. per {quare. And for Thatching with 
Reed they have q s. per {quare. 

g. Of Mealuring.\ Thatching Is meafur’d by the fquare as 
Tiling: And in fome places they are allowd fo many Feet 
more as Corners and Cables are Feet in length. In other 
places they are allow'd (only_) fo many half Feet more to the 
whole, as the Gable heads are Feet in length; and the Rea- 
fon they urge for this Cuftom, is, becaufe they have more 
trouble in turning the Straw (at the Gables ) that it may be 
cut, as it is at the Eves. If one fide of a Roof (only) be 
Thatched, and not the other; they (then) take their Dimen- 
fions over the Ridging, as far as the new Straw goes. 


Thimbles. 
V, Iron, N. 4. 
Thorough framing. 
Y. Framing, N. 7. 
Through-lighted, 


Rooms are faid to be Throngh-lighted when they have 


Windows on both ends. 


Tiles. 
V. Tyles: 


Timber 
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Timber. 


1. What.) All thofe kinds of Trees, which being cut 
down and feafon’d, are ufeful for the Carpenter, Joyner, or 
‘other wooden Tradefman to work upon, are call'd Timber 
when they are cut down, and Timber Tiees when they are 
| growing. 

2. Kinds.] There are many kinds of Timber; if were 
tedious to mention ’em all. I fhall content my felf at pre- 


common kindsof Timber ; as I find it fet downin Mr. Eve- 
Tins Sylva, and Mr. Worlidge’s Syflema Agriculture. As fol- 
lows. 


and other Mechanick Ufes, is fo univerfally known, that 
twere needlefs toenumerate them. To endure all Seafons 
of the Weather, there is no Wood comparable to it 5 as for 
Pales, Shingles, Pofts, Rails, Boards, exc. For Water- 
works alfo ’tis fecond to none ; efpecially where it, lies obvi- 
‘ous to the Air as well as the Water, there isno Wood like 
it. 7 . 
2. Elm.| Wf the Eim be felf'd between November and Fe- 
bruary, it will be all Spine, or Heart, or very little Sap, and 
is of moft fingular ufe (in the Water,) where it lies al- 
ways wet, and alfo where it maybe always dry. It is alfo of 
great ufe for its toughnefs, and therefore usd by Whecl- 
-wrights, Mill-wrights, ¢yc. It is alfo good to make Dref- 
fers, aud Planks to chopon, becaufe it will not break away in 
Ghips like other Timber. 

3. Beech.| Its ufe is principally for the Turner, Joyner, 
Upholfterer, and fuch hike Mechanick Operations, the 
Wood being of a clean, white, and fine Grain, and not apt 
to rend, or flit: Yetit is fometimes us'd, (efpecially of late 
Years ) for Building-timber. And if it lie always wet, (as 
for Ground-guts, and the like,) “tis thought to. endure longer 
than Oak will in that Cafe. 

4. Afh.] The ufe of Afh is almoft univerfal, good for 
Building, or any other nfe where it may lie dry; ferves the 
—Occafions of the Carpenter, Plough-wright, Wheel-right, 
-Cart-wright, Cooper, Turner, ec. For Garden ufes alfo, 
no Wood exceeds it; as for Ladders, Hop poles, Palifade- 
| hedges, yc. It ferves alfo at Sea, for Oars, Hand-fpikes, ¢s’c. 
5. Fir,| This kind of Timber is commonly known by the 
‘name of Deal, and 1s of late much us’d in Building, efpeciai- 


} namental Works. 
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‘fent, briefly to fhew the moft common ufes, and of the moft ’ 


1. Oak,| The feveral ufes of Oaken-timber for Buildings, | 


Jy within Doors, for Stairs, Floors, Wainfcot, and moft ore . 
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6. Walnut-tree.| This Timber is of univerfal ufe, (unlefs 
for outward Edifices,| none better for the Joyner’s ufe , it 
being of amore curious brown colour than Beech, and not 
fo fubiect to the Worms. | | 
7. Cheftnut-tree.| This Timber is (next to Oak) one of 
the moft foughtatter by the Joyner and Carpenter, and of 
very long lafting, as appears by many ancient Houfes and 
Barns built of it about Gravef-endin Kent. “7 | 

8, Service-tree.| This Timber is ufeful for the Joyner, it 
being of a very delicate Grain, and is fit for divers Curiofi- 
ties: It alfo yields Beams of a confiderable bignefs for Buil- 
dings. 

9. Poplar, Abel, and Afpen.] Thefe kinds of Timber dif- 
fer but little from one another; and of late they are often 
us'd inttead of Fir ; they look_as well, and are tougher and 
fironger. kaa : 

10. Aldey.| This is ufeful for Ladder and Scaffold-poles, 
as alfo for Sewers, or Pipes toconvey Water; for if it lie 
always wet, it willharden iike a very Stone ; but where it is 
fometimes wet, and fometimes dry, it rots immediately. 

Ir. Lime-tree.| Ihave known, (fays my. Author, ) ex- 
cellent Ladders made of Lime-tree-poles, and of a very great 
Jength.: | La BN | 

WE. ime of Felling.| The Time of the Year for this 
Work is not ufually till about the end of April, (at which Sea- 
fon the Bark does commonly rife freely, and if there be any 
quantity of Timber fell’d, the Statute obliges us to fell it then, 
the Bark being neceffary tor the Fanner.) But the Opinions 
and Practice of Men have been very different concerning the 
beft time to fell Timber: Vitruvius is for an Autumnal 
Fall, others advife December and Fanuary: Cato was of Q: 
pinion, that Trees fhould have firft born their Fruit, or at, 
leaft it fhould not be Fell’d till the Fruit was full ripe; 
which agrees with that of the Archite&: And tho’ Timber 
unbarked be indeed moft obnoxious to the Worm, yet we 
find the wild Oak, and many other forts Fell’d over fate, (and 
when the Sap begins to be proud,) to be very fubjeét to the 
Worm; whereas being cut about Mid-winter, it neither — 
cafts, rifts. nor twines; becaufe the Cold of the Winter does | 
both dry and confolidate: Happy therefore were it for our | 
Timber, if fome real Invention of Tanning without fo much _ | 
Bark, (as the Honourable, Mr. Charles Howard, has moft || 
ingenioutly offer’d,) were become univerfal; that Trees being | 
more early Fell'd, the Timber might be the better feafon’d, + 
and condition’d for its various ufes. ee 

Then for the Age of the Moon, it has been religioufly 
obferv’d ; and that Diana’s Precedency in Sylvis was” 
mot fo much celebrated to credit the Fadfions of the 
Potts, as for the Dominion of that moift Planet, an 2 | 
Aint ; Fe ile et Me LD. ean 16S 


her Influence over Timber: For my part, Iam not fo much 
inclin’d to thefe Criticifms, as to Fell Timber altogether at 
the Pleafure of this mutable Lady ; however there is doubt- 
lefsfome regard to be had, Nec fruffra fignorum obitus {pecula 
muy & ortus. 

The old Rules are thefe : Fell Timberin the Decreafe, or 4 
Days after the New Moon; fome fay in the laft Quarter, Pli- 
ny fays, (if poffible, ) in the very Article of the Change ; 
which hapning, (fays he, in the laft Day of the Winter Sol- 
ftice, that Timber will prove immortal : Columella fays, 
from the 2oth. to the goth. Day: Cato, 4 Daysafter the 
Full: Vegetius, from the 15th. to the 25th. for Ship-timber, 
but never in the {ncreafe, Trees then moft abounding with 
Moifture, which is the only Source of Putrefa¢ction. 

Then for the Temper and Time of the Day; the Wind 
Jow, neither Zaft nor Weff ; neither in Frofly, Wet, or Dewy 
Weather ; and therefore never in a Forenoon. 

Laftly, Touching the Species; Fell Fir when it begins to 
{pring ; not only becaufe it will then beft quit 1ts Coat and 
Strip; but for that they hold it will never decay in Water ; 
which howfoever Theophraftus deduces from the old Bridge 
made (of this Material, cut at this Seafon,) over a certain 
River in Arcadia, ishardly fufficient to fatistie our Curiofity. 
Elm (fays Mr. Worlidge,) is to be Fell’d between November and 
January ; for then, ({ays he,) it will be all Heart, or at leaft 
will have but very little Sap. And this he alfo fays is the on- 
ly Seafon for Felling of Afb. 

Some Authors advife in Felling of Timber, to cut it but 
intothe Pith, and fo let it ftand till it be dry, becaufe, (fay 
they, ) by drops there will pafs away that Moifture which 
would caufe Putrefattion. 

IV. Of Seafoning.] Timber being Fell'd, and Sawn, ts next 
to be feafon’d ; for doing of which, fomeadvife, that it be 
laid up very*dry in an airy place, yet out of the Wind, or 
Son ; at leaft, (fay others, ) it ought to be free from the 
Extremities of the Sun, Wind, and Rain; and that it may 
not cleave, but dry equally, you may daub it over with 
Cow-dung. Let itnot fland upright, but lay it along one 
piece upon another, interpofing fome fhort Blocks between 
them, to preferve them froma certain Mouldinefs, which 
they afually contract while they fweat, and which frequently 
produces a kind of Fungus, efpecially if there be any fappy 
parts remainthg. 

Others advife to lay Boards, Planks, gc. ‘In fome Pool, 
or Running-ftream for a few Duys, fo extraét the Sap from 
‘em, and afterwards to dry ’em in the Sun, or Air, for by 
fo doing, (fay they,) they will neither chap, caft, nor cleave 5 
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(Mr & Byres partici eal commends this way of Seafoning of 
‘ir,) ett frinking there is no Remedy. 

Some again commend. @yryings in the Earth, others in 
Wheat + and there be Seafonings of the Fire, as for the 
f{corching and hardning of Piles, which are to ftand either 
in the Water, or the Earth, Thus do all the Elements con- 
tribute to the Art of Seafoning of Timber. 

Sit Hugh Plat informs us, that the Venetians ufe to burn 

and fcorch their Timber in the flaming Fire, continually 
turning it round with an Engine, till they have gotten upon 

a hard, black, coally Cruft ; and the fecret carties with it 
a eat probability ; for that the Wood is brought by it to 
fuch a harduefs and drynefs. ut cin omnis putrefadio incipiat 
ab humido, nor Earth nor Water can penetrate it, J my feif, 
(Jays Efg, Evelin, ) remeu:ber to have feen Charcoals dug out 
of the Ground, amongft ie Ruins of ancient Buildings, which 
have in all Probability | ain cover’'d with Earth above 1sqo 
seas 

V. Of Preferving.| When Timber, or Boards are well fea- 
fon’d, or dry’d in the Sun, or Air, and fix’d in their places, 
and what Labour you intend 18 beftow ‘d upon ‘em. The ule 


of Linfeed-oyl, Tar, or fuch like Oleaginous Matter, tends. 


rouch to their prefervation and duration. Hefiod prefcribes 
c hang your faftruments i in the Smoak, to make them {trong 
and latling 5 5 femonem in fumo poneres : ‘Surely then the Oy] of 
smoak, Cor the vegetable Oy], by fome ot ther means obtain’d,) 
mult needs be effeétusl in the Prefervation of Timber. Allg 
Virgil adyites the fame, E¢ fufpenla focis exploret Robora furnus , 
Jaye he, 

The Praétice of the Abllanders 15 worth our notice, who, for 
the Prefervation of their Ge tes, Port-cullis’s, Draw: bridges, 
Sluces, and other Timbers ex ‘pos'd to the perpetual Injuries 
ofthe Weather, Coat them over with a misttire of Pitch and 
Tar; ypon which they direw fimall } pieces ore and other 
Shells, beaten almolt to Pawde r, and ming?d with Sea-fand ; 
which ineruits ? and arms it after an. ik acred]! ve manner, .a- 
paint all the Affaults of W rind and Weather, eS 

When Timber i is felvd before the Sap is perfedly at reff, 


(fags oh Evelin, ,) In is very fubjeh to the Worms  but-to, 


prevent, r cure thisin Tim poer, i rccommend the following 
secret, as ; moft approved. LNG 

Let common yellow Sulphar be put isto a Cucurbit- -glafa, 
apon which pour fo much of the frongeft Aguafortis, as may 


“cower jt 3 3 Furersdeep 5 diftil this to -drinefs, which is done 


Dy 2 ar 3 Rettifications ; Let the Sulphar remaining at the 
bote om,  Coging of a blackifh, or ee Red-colour,) be laid en 
a Marble, Qr put into a Gals, here if will eatily di iffolve 
PHO Qyl: “With ‘this ah oipt what Timber, ‘is either in- 
bacted with Woes, OF to be preteryed from ‘em, It isa 
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great and excellent Arcanum for tinging the Wood of no un- 
pleafant Colour, by no Art to be wafh'd out ; and fuch a Pre- 
fervative ofall manner of Woods, nay, of many other things 
alfo, as Ropes, Cables, Fifbing-nets, Mafts, or Ships, &c. That 
it defends them from Putrefaction, either in Waters, under, 
or above the Earth, in Snow, Ice, Air, Winter, or Sum 
mer, &c. 

'Twere fuperfiuous to defcribe the procefs of making the 
Aquafortis . it fhall fuffice to let you know, that our common 
Coperas makes this Aquafortis well enough for our purpofe, be- 
ing drawn over by a Retort: And for Sulphur, the Ifland of 
St. Chriftophers yields enough, (which hardly needs any refi- 
ning ) to fyrnifh the whole World. This Secret (for the cu- 
tious,) I thought ft not to omit, tho’ a more compendious 
way may ferve the turn, three or four Anointings with Linfeed- 
wl, has prov’d very effectual: It was experimented in a 
Wainut-tree-table, where it deftroy’d Millions of Worms im- 
mediately, and is to be prathis’d for Tables, Tubes, Mathema- 
tical Inflruments, Boxes, Bed-fleads, Chairs, &c. Oyl of Wal- 
nuts will doubtlefs do the fame, is {weeter and better Varnifi s 
but above all is commended Oy! of Cedar, or that of Juni- 


per. 

Kor Pos, and the like, that ftand in the Ground, the 
burning the out-fides (of thofe ends that are to ftand in the 
Ground) toaCoal, isa great Prefervative of ’em. Ihave al- 
ready, (in the fore-going number, ) mention’d the Pradice 
of the Venetians in a like cafe, mention’d by Sir Augh Plat, 
to which headds, that a Kentifh Knight of his Acquaintance, 
did ufe to burn (in this manner_) the ends of the Pofts, for 
Railiag, or Paling: And this was likewife prattisd with 
sood Succefs by a Suffex Gentleman, Walter Burrel of Cuck- 
feld, Ef, And this Pradtice was probably deduced, from 
the Obfervations made by feveral that digged in the Earth 
they have found Charcoal, which they conjettur'd might have, 
lain there about roo Years, (nay, Efq; Evelin fays 1500 
Years, V. abovein the fore-going N umber,and yet was not in 
the leaft inclin’d to Putrefaétion, but was very firm and folid ; 
which plainly demonftrates, that Zimber thus calcin’d, will 
refift Putrefaétion much longer than it can do without ites 

Thisof burning the ends of Pofls, is alfo practifed in 
Germany, as appears by the Abftraét of a Letter, written by 
David Von-der-beck a German Philofopher, and Phyfician at Min- 
den, to Dr. Langelot, regiftred in the Philofophical Tranfadtions, 
Num. 92. Page 1385, in thefe words, hence alfo, they 
{lightly burn the ends of Timber to be fet in the Ground, that 
{o by the Fufion made by Fire, the Volatile Salts, (which by 
aeceffion of the Moifture of the Earth, would eafily He mer 
MC 8) RY: BS | ak umd, 


fum’d, to the Corruption of the Timber, ) may catch, and fix 
one another, ite: Set . 

VI. Of clofing the Chops, or Clefts in green Timber.} Greer- | 
timber is very apt to {plit and cleave after "tis wrought into. | 
Form, which in fine Buildings is a great Eye-fore. But to 
clofe the Chops, and Clefts in Green T; imber, 1 find this Expe- 
pedient, to anoint, and fupple it with the Fat of Powderd- 
beef-broth, with which it muft be wellfoak’d, the Chafms fill’ 
With Spunges dip’d into it: this to be done twice over. Some 
Carpenters make ufe of Greaje, and Saw-duft mingl’d ; but 
the firft is fofg00d a way, (fays my Author, ).that I have 
feen Wind/bock: timber fo exq uifitely clos’d, as not tobe difcern’d 
where the Defects were. This muft be us'd whemthe Timber 
is green. ra | tN: 

_ VIL. Of Meafuring.] Timber is commonly meafur’d and fold 
by the Zun, or Load, which is a folid Meafure, containing 40 or 
$0 folid Feet, viz. 40 Feet of round Timber, and 50 Feet of 
hewao Timber is call’d a. Tin, or Load which Denomination,(i 
conceive) it receives from the Suppofition, that 40 Feet of 
round Timber, or so Feet of hewn Timber weighs about 2 
Tun Weight, (i.e. 20 Hundred ») which is commonly accoun- 
ted a Cart-load. Now - ery 7 
__ For Meafuring of round Timber, the Cuftom is, to gird the 
Tree about in the middle of the length, and folding the Line 
fwice (to take a quarter of it, ) they account that for the 
true fide of the fquare ; then for the length, ‘tis counted from 
the But-end of the Tree, fo far up as the Tree will hold half 
a Foot Girt, (as they phrafe it,) i.e. The Line half a Foot, 
when twice folded, , 
_ The Dimenfions thus taken, the Timber may be meafur'd ; 
either by multiplying the fide of the fquare in it felf, and 
that Product by the length, by the Method of Crofs- mul tipli- 
cation, (Y. Crofs multiplication, ) or more eafily and fpeedi- 
ly. By Gunter’s Line, by extending the Compaffes from 42 
tothe fide of the Square in Taches; for that Extent turn’d 
twice (the fame way _) from the Jenpthin Beet, will reach to 
the Content in Feet. | 

If the Tree have any ereat Bouehs which are Timber, (as 
they phrafe it,) ie. which will hold halfa foot Girt; they 
commonly meafure them, and add them to the whole: The 
solidity of the whole being thus found, they divide it by 4o, 
which brings it into Tuns, 

But Cnotaundum offs) If round Timber be meafur’d in Or- 
der for Sale; they commonly (for Oak) caft away an Inch out 
of the Squire for the Birk; [i.e if a Tree be to inches 
Square, they meafure him as if he were but 9,) but for Afh, 
Elin, and Beech, anIach is too much to be allow’d for the 
Eark, (2.) That this way of taking 4 of the Circumference 
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for the true Square, is erroneous, and always gives the Solidi- 
ty efs than the truth, by about a fifth part. 

For meafuring hewn or fquard Timber, their Cuftom is to 
find the middle of the lengthofthe Tree, and there to mea- 
fure the breadth of him, by claping 2 Rules, or other ftraight 
things) to the fides of the Tree, and meafuring the diftance 
between them, and in the fame manner they meafure the 
breadth the other way; which if they are unequal, they add 
them together, and take half their Sum, which they accoune 
the true fide of the Square. 

The Dimenfions thus taken, it 1s meafured in the fame mau- 
ner asround Timber. So the Content being found in Feet, 
they divide it by soto bring itinto Tuns 

But notandum eft, (’tistobe noted.| (1.) That ifthe Tim- 
ber be unequal fided, this Method of taking the Dimentions, 
always gives the Content more than the Truth, and the grea- 
ter is the difference of the fides, the greater isthe Error. 
(2.) Thattho’ the Method ot taking the Dimenfions, both of 
{quare, and round Timber, are botherroneous yet Cuftom has 
made them currant. 

VIII. Price of Felling and Hewing.| Carpenters about us in 
Suffex, and Kent, have about 1s. or rs, 2d. per Load for 
Felling of Timber, and about 3 s. per Load for Hewing. 

1X... How much to a Square of Framing. | Mr. Leybourn 
tells us, that 20 Foot of folid Timber, (cut into convenient 
Scantlings,) will compleat:a Square, (7. ¢. 100 Superficial 
Feet) of Framing in any Building, great or fmall. I mean, 
Cfays he,) of the Carcafs, viz. the out-fide Frame, Partitions, 
Roof, and Floors. 

Xi——Buildings of facing with Brick.| V. Facing, alfo V. 
Brick, N.9._ | . 

Tinea, 


Tondino, 
As Aftragal. ) 
. To p-Deam, 
As Coller-beam. 
f Ps 
4 OV CUS, 
Torus, 
Totus, or Thorus, 


A Member in the Bafe of a Column, in the Form of a Se- 
micircle, © : ) 


Tor fels, 


LTorfels, 


As Tafiels. 
Trammel, 


An fron moving Inftruament in Chimneys, whereon they 
hang the Potover the Fire. 


Tranfom. 


1. What.] The piece that is fram’d acrofs a double Light- 
window. 


2. Windows.) Tranfom-windows in great Buildings, are 
worth making, (fays Mr. Wing,) 1s. od. per Light, or 75. 


per Window. 
Traverfe, 


,.,& Termin Joynery, fignifying to plain a Board, (or the 
tike_) acrofs the Grain. 


Traverfe-tile. 
V. Tile, N. ro. 
Triglyph, 
A Term of ArchiteCture. The Word is Originally Greek, 
and fignifies a hollow Graving like 3 Furrows, or Gutters. In 


Architecture, Triglyphs are thofe kind of ftops, (in the Do- 
rick Preege) between the Metops, V. Metops. 


trim, 
When Workmen fit a piece into other Work, they fay 
they erim in a piece. 
Trimmers, 
In Architecture are thofe pieces of Timber fram’d at right © 
Angles to the Joyfls againit the Ways for Chimneys, and 


* 


Well-holes for Stairs, 


Trochilus. 
V. Capital, N. 4. 
| Turn'd lead. 
Y. Lead, N. 10. 
Lufcan order, 
Y. Column, N. 2. 
Tusk, 


A Bevel Shoulder, made to firengthen the Tenon of the 
joy ft which is let into the Girder, erm 


Tiles. 


ony Nes “ase 


‘Lyles. 


1. What.| What they are every one knows: Yet Bp. 
Wilkins defines themto be afort of Artificial Stones, (of a 
| Jaminated Figure,) usd about the Roofs and Pavements of 

~ Buildings. 

They are made of Clay, kneaded together, then fqueez'd 
flat in a Mould, and then bak’d in a Kiln. | 

II. Kinds of.| There are many kinds of Tiles, and thofe 
known by feveral Names; as Plain, Thack, Ridge, Roof, 
Creafe, Gutter, Pan, Crooked, Flemifh, Corner, Hip, Dorman, 
Dormar, Scallop, Aftragal, Traverfe, Paving, and Dutch Tiles : 
Of which I fhall treat in the following Numbers. 


Plain— | 
Ill.5 or bos which I fhall give 
Thack— 


1. Their Defeription.| They arethe common or ordinary 
Tiles (of an Oblong Figure,) us'd about covering of Houfes, 


a 

2. Their Dimenfions.] By the Statue of the 17th. of Edw. 
Cap. 4th. Plain Tiles ought to be in length 104 Inches, in 
breadth 6 Inches, and in thicknefs half an Inch and haJf a 
quarter at the leaft. But by obfervation, I find our Suffer 
Tiles to be of different Dimenfions ; for fome I find to be 
ro Inches long. 63 broad, and { of an Inchthick. Others I 
find tobe but 9! Inches long, 5 2broad, and about > aa 
Inch thick. 

3. Their Weight.| Mr. Leybourn fays, that one plain Tile 
weighs about 2; Pounds; whence 100 of ’em will weigh 
20 Pounds, and 1000 of ‘em will weigh 2500 Pound. But 
by my Obfervations one of the largeft fize of thofe I mea- 
fur'd, (viz. thofe of 1o Inches Jong,) will weigh but about 
2 Pound 3 Ounces, fo that roo of ‘em will weigh about 220 
Pounds, and 10@00f ’emabout 2200 Pounds. And one of 
the other fize that I meafur’d, weigh’d about 2 Pounds; fo 
that 100 of ‘em will weigh about 200, and 1000 of ’em a- 
bout 2000 Pounds. ; 

4. Their Price.| They are in fome places dearer, and in 
others cheaper, according to the $carcity, or Plenty of the 
Earth whereof they are made, and of the Wood wherewith 
they are burnt. Mr, Wing fays, they are from 2g to 305. the 
Thoufand in Rutland-fhire, Mr. Leybourn fays 255. the Thou- 
fand in London ; but about us io Suffea they are fold from i$ 
to175, the Thoufand, 


EX: 


TY. ae eee OF thefe I fall alfo give 
Creafe— 


x. Their Defcription.| Thefe are fuch Tiles as are used to co- 
ver the Ridge of a Houfe;"they being made Circular breadth- 
wife, like a half Cylinder... . 

_ 26 Their Dimenfions.| Thefe, by the fore-mention’d Sta- 
tute, fhould bein length 13 Inches, and in thicknefs the 
fame with plain Tiles. YI have meafured fome of thefe, and 
found one of ’em to be 13 Inches long, about.16 broad by 
the Compafson the out-fide, and in breadth (from fide to 
fide_) on thein-fide about 11 Inches, fome not above 9 or 
Ho Inches, ee ; Bis : 

3. Their Weight.} 1 weigh’d of thefe kind of Tiles, and 
found him to weigh about 8 3 Pounds. Whence 100 of ’em 
will weigh about 875 Pounds, and i000 about 8750 
Pounds. | ee yt | 

4. Their Price.| In fome places, fays Mr. Leybourn, §, 6, 
or 7 of thefe Tiles are allow'd into every Thoufand of plain’ 
Tiles 5 but if bought by themfelves, they are fold from 20 
to 255. per Hundred. About usin Suffex, they are fold at 
2d, per piece, or 165. the Hundred. 


Vv. er phat ga thefe I fhall alfo give 

1. Their Defcription.| Thefe are to lie on the Hips, or Cor- 
ners of Roofs. As to their Form, they are at firft made flat 
like plain Tiles, but of a Quadrangular Figure, whofe 2 fides 
are right Lines, and 2 ends Arches of a Circle, one end being 
alittle Concave, and the other Convex, ‘which Convex End 
is about 7 times as broadkas the Concave End ; fo that they 
would be ofa Triangular Fiyure, were not one corner taken 
off. Then before they are burnt, they are bent (upon a 
Mould ) in their breadth, after the manner of Ridge Tiles. 
They have a hole at their narrow end to nail them on by 
and are laid with their narrow ends upwards, ; 

2. Their Dimenfions.] By the Statute above mentien’d, 
(Num. rry. §. 2.) The Tiles ought to be 104 Inches long, 
with convenient thicknefs and breadth. I have meafur’d fome 
of ’em, and find them to be in length ro Inches, in breadth 
(according to their Compafs ) at the narrowend 2 Inches, 
and at the broad end 14 Inches; and the Right-lined breadth 
at the broadend, about 1 Inches, 
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3. TheirWeight.|_ found the weight of one of thefe Tiles 
_ to be about 3 Pounds, and gor 4 Ounces, V. P. Num. 6. 


§. 3. | 

4. Their Price.| They are ufually fold, (fays Mr. Ley- 
bourn_) at Three-half-pence, or 2d. per Tyle, or from 10 to 
155. per hundred. About us in Suffex, they are ufually 
fold for Three-half-pence a piece, or 12s. the hundred. 

VI. Gutters.] Of thefeT fhall alfo give, — 

a. Their Delcription.| Thefe are to lie in Gutters, or Val- 
Jeys in crofs Buildings. They are made like corner Tiles, 
only the corners of the broad end are turn’d back again with 
2 Wings; fo that the broad end refembles the upper part of 
the Character from the Sign Libra. Thefe have no holes in 
‘em, but are laid (with their broad ends upwards, and) with- 
out nailing at all. 

2. Their Dimenfions.| fuppofe thefe are made in the fame 
Mould as corner Tiles, for they have the fame Dimenfions on 
the out (or Convex)fide. Their Wings, (mention’d in 
the foregoing §.) are each about 4 Inches broad, and 8 Inch- 
eslong, pointing out fhort of the narrow end, about 2 Inch- 


es. 

3. Their Weight.| Thefe, (for the Reafon mention‘d in the 
foregoing §.) are of the fame weight with corner Tiles,» So 
that yoo of either of thefe kinds of Tiles will weigh about 
321, or 322 Pounds, and 1000 of ‘em will weigh about 
3210, or 3220 Pounds. 

4. Their Price.) They are of the fame Price as corner 
Tiles, VY. above, N. 5. 9. 4- 


Pan— ‘ 
VII. Chem Of thefe I fhall give 
. Flemifh— 


_¥. Their Defcription.] They are urd in covering of Sheds, 
Lean-too’s, and all kind of flat Roof'd Buildings. They. are 
in the Form of an Oblong Parallelogram, as plain Tiles ; but 
they are bent (breadth-wife,) forward and backward in the 
Form of an S, only one of the Arches is at leaft 3 times as big 
asthe other; which biggeft Arch, or Hollow of the Tile is 
alway laid uppermoft, and the leffer Arch, or Hollow of an 
other Tile, lies over the edgeof the great Hollow of the for- 
mer Tile. They have no holes for Pins, but hang (on the 
Laths ) by a knot of their own Earth. 

2. Their Dimenfions.] They are ufually in length 14 = 
Inches, and inbreadth 1o4 Inches. aol 

3. Their Price.| The Price of thefe Tiles in moft places 
is about 7 or 85. the hundred. — 


Vill. 


Dormatr— : 
vill.) or Of thefe I thall give 
Dorman—] 


x. Their Defcription.| Thefe Tyles confift of a plain Tylé, 
and a Triangular piece of a plain Tile ftanding up at right 
Angles to one fide of the plain Tyle, and this Triangular Piece 
at the broad end is about the breadth of the plain Tyle; and 
{wept withan Arch of a Circle from the other end, which o- 
ther end terminates in a point, or has no breadth ; and of 
thefe kind of Tyles there are 2 forts, for in fome the Trian- 
gular piece ftands on the right, in others on the left fide of 
the plain Tyle ; and of each of thefe there are again 2 forts, 
for fome have a whole plain Tyle,iothers but halfa plain Tyle; 
but of all thefe forts, the plain Tyle has 2 holes (for the Pins) 
at that end where the broad end of the Triangular piece 
fiands. 

2. Their Ufe.]_ They are ufed to be laid in the Gutters 
betwixt the Roof and the Cheeks, or fides of the Dormars, 
the plain Tyle part lyingupon the Roof, and the Triangular 
Part {tanding Perpendicularly by the Check of the Dormar. 
They are excellent to keep out the wet in thofe places, 
which ‘tis very difficult to do without either them, or fome 
Sheet-lead. Thefe Tiles are much usd in fome parts of 
Suffec, the Bricklayers not caring to do any Healing (where 
thereare Dormers) without ‘em; tho’ to my knowledge, in 
fome partsof Kent, they know not what they are; and I be~ 
heve they are ignorant of ‘em alfo in moft other parts of 
England; Wor I never faw any Author that fo much as men- 
tion'd ’em. Vee | 

3. Their Dimenfions.| As to their Dimenfions, the plain 
Tile part isof the fame Dimenfions as a plain Tyle, both as 
to its length and breadth 5 the Triangular part is of the fame’ 
Tength, and its breadth at one end 7 Inches, and the other 
nothing. | 

4. Their Weight.| 1 have weigh’d one of thefe Tyles, and 
found him to weigh about 4! Pounds; whence 100 of ’em 
willweigh about 450, and roo about 4500 Pounds: This 
was a whole one, a + one weigh’d 3 th. 2 3. 

5. Fueiv Price} Fheydre commonly fold at Three-half- 
petice, or 2 4. per piece, or 12 or 165. the hundred. 


5 Scaltop— ) 
Ix. ) oF Of thefe I fhall give | . 


Aflragal—_ 
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‘They Defcription.| | Thefe are in. all refpetts like plain 
Tyles, only their lower ends arein the form ofa Aftragal, 
viz. a Semicircle with a Square on each fide. They are it 
fee places us'd for Weather Tyling, and look very hand- 
ome. ei | ) 
Ihave not yet learn’d their Price, Weight, or Dimenfions 
but I think the latter is the fame as plain Tyles. | ; 
_ X. Travers.] Thefe Tyles are (by our common Bricklayers) 
call'd Travis, or Travas Tyles , but Ifuppofe it fhould rather 
be Travers Tyles , for the word Zraversis perfect French, fig- 
nifying Irregularity ; and thefe Tyles which they call Tra- 
wers Tyles,. are only irregular plain Tyles, viz. Such as have 
the Pin-holes braken out. or one of the lower Corners broken 
off. Thefethey lay (with the broken ends upwards.) upon 
Rafters, where, pin'd Tylés cannot hang. 
Xi. Paving.] Thefe are by fome call'd Paving Bricks, V; 
Bricks, N. 3. §» 10... eer 
XIE, Dutch] Of thefe Ifhallgive ae 
_ 1. Their De(cription.| Of thefe there are 2 kinds, which I 
fhall diftinguith by the Appellations of Ancient and Modern : 
The Ancient Datch Tyles were us'd for Chimney-foot-paces : They 
were Painted with fome Antick Figures, and fometimes with 
the Poftures of Soldiers, gc. And fometimes with Com- 
partments, and in them fome irregular Flourifhes ; but in ge- 
neral they are nothing fo well done, (nor with fo lively Co- 
jours.) as the Modern ones. The Modern Dutch Tyles ate 
commonly us’d inftead of Chimmney-corner-flones, C being Pla- 
fter’d up in the Jambs, ¢ V. Corner- ftones.) Thefe Tyles feem 
to be better glazed, and thofe that are Painted, ( for fome are 
only whit¢,) are done with more curious Figures, and more 
lively Colours than the ancient ones: Bat both. theie forts 
feem to be made of the fame whitifh Clay as our white glazed 
Earthen Ware. The Modern ones are commonly Painted 
with Birds, Flowers, Sic. and fometimes with Hiftories out 
the New Téflament. WS Aes Maa tals a 
2. Their Dimenfions.| Thofe which 1 call Ancient Dutch 
Tyles are § + Inches {quare, and about 3 of an Inch thick. 
The Modern Dutch Tyles are 6 + Inches fquare, and 4 of an 
Inch thick. . Ss bane” ae Ghee Sore 
3. Their Weight.\ _ Thave weigh’d fome of both thefe forts 
of Tyles, and ¥ foutid one of 
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KUL. method of Making and Burning.] Tyles, (fays Mr. 
Leybourn ) are made of better Earth than Brick Earth, and 
fomethiag near the Potters Earth. According to the Statute 
of 17 Edy. 4. Cap.4. Earth for Tyles fhould be caft up be-_ 
fore the firftof November, fhiced and tarned before the firft of 
February, and not made into Tyle before the firft of 
March, and should likewife be tried and fever'd from Stones, 
Marle, and Chalk. 

In Suffex and Kent, Tylesarecommonly made of a kind 
ofClay: But as to the particular Method of making ‘em, I 
muft at prefent omit, for Reafons often already mentionrd. 
But for the Method of burning them, V. Bricks, N. $- 
where you will find itat large. 

XIV. Price of Making and Burning.] For making 1000 of 
plain Tyles, (fays Mr. Leybourn) 25. or 25. 6d. is the ufual. 
Price: But tksow not how, .or where he meats; for an 
experienced Workman tells me, that for cafting the Clay, 
and fhireing it, and making it intoTyles, and burning them, 
they have 6.5 per 4000. ie | 

XV. Aow many will cover a Square. | This is varicus, ac- 
cording to the width they Gage for the Laths: .At 6 Inches 
Gage, about 800 will cover a Square 6 ; at Inch Gage, 740 
Tyles will cover a Square; at 7 Inch Gage, 6905 at 74 Inch 
Gage 640, and at 8 Inch Gage 600 Tyles will cover a Square, 
or 100 Superficial Feet. Thefe Numbers fuppofe the breadth 
of the Tylesto be6é Inches ; for (if they are Statute Tyles ) 
thev will be there abouts when they are burnt, allowmg 4 of 
an Inch for their fhrinking with burning. If your Tyles are 
broader than 6 Inches, then fewer will cover a Square, if 
they are narrower there muft be more. 


Tyling. 


1. Whar] By Dyling, ismeant the coveting the Roof of a 
Building wich Tyles. i | 

2. Of Meafuring.| Tyling is meafurd by the Square of 10 
Foot, i, e. 100 Superficial Feet. And in taking their Dimen- 
_ fions, they meafure to the middle of the Gutters, Corners, and . 
Ridge-tyles; and having caft up the Area, they have a Cu- 
ftom tomake an Addition for ail bollow Wave, (as they call 
Ridge-tyles, Corner, Gutter, and Dormar-tyles, ) and this Addi- 
tion (I think) is in London one Superficial Foot for every Line- 
al Foot of fuch hollow Ware. ButI am fure, in fome parts 
of Suffex, tis the Cuftom to reckon one Superficial ‘Foot for 
every fuch Tyle; 106 of which they reckon one Square of 
Work, and add it to the Area before found. 

3. Price of—| Tyling is commonly done by the Square, 
which in new Work, (fays Mr. Leybourn,) and the Workman 
finding allMaterials, as Tyles, Mortar, Laths, aud ee a 

ually 
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fually valu'd at 30, or 32 s. per Square. (Mr. Hatton reckon 
but 28 s. per Square.) And for ripping of old Work, and new 
Covering, and making good the old, they reckon 12 or 14 ss 
the Square, according as they find the old Tyling. 

But for Workmanfhip only, they reckon for new Work ¢ s: 
per Square at Lendon, in the Gountrey various, Mr. Wing fays 
3 5. in Rutland, in fome places, fays he, 25. 6d. In (e- 
veral parts of Suffex, I know ‘tis commosly done for 35 per 
Square, and Iam inform’d (at fecond hand;) that in fome 
parts of Kent they doit for 2s, 6d. per Square; but then 
their Tyles are large, and they lath wide, at 8 Inches Gage, 
and pin but half their Tyles, the other half they lay Travers 
Tyles. 

And for Rippitig, and Healing again, (orily Workmanfhip,) 
our Suffer Bricklayers reckon 3 s. 6d. per Square, and if they 
Counter-lath it, then 3 5. 9d. or 4s. But in fome parts of 
Kent, they Rip, and Hea]; and Counter-lath, for 3s. per 
Square, which is very cheap ; but then ’tis fuppos’d their 
Work is doné accordingly. 

4. Lathsand Nails toa Square of—| For the number of 
Laths and Nails, commonly allow'd to a Square of Tyling, V- 
Laths, N. 8. and Nails, N. 23. 

§. Mortar to a Square of— | Mr. Leybouyn fays, that about a 
Quarter asmuch Mortar as is allow'd to a Rod of Brick-work, 
will do for a Square of Tyling, V. Mortar, N. 12. 

6. Pins toa Square of—]| Mr. Leybourn fays, they ufually 
allow a peck of Tyle-pins (from 2 s. to 4s. the Bufhel) toes 
very Thoufand of Tyles; but furely this. muit be a miitake, 
for an Experienced Workman tells me, he ufes but about.a peck 
of Pins to 3 Square of Healing, which at 7 Inch Gage, (the 
fize he commonly Gages) is more than enough for 2000 
Tyles. And 1 think this Workman told me, he reckon’d 
Tyle-pins at 6 d. the Gallon. | 

9. Without Mortar —]} Some lay Tylées without Mortar, 
orany thing elfe, laying them dry as they come from the 
Kiln. Others lay them ina kind of Mortar made with Lome 
and Horfe-dunz, (V.Mortar, N. 20.) Ia fome parts of Kent 
they have-a-way of-laying Tyies in Afofs; when the Work- 
men get the Mofs themfelves, they are allowd 2d. in Square 
the more for their Work. But an cld Workman of theirs 
condemns this way of Tylinz with Mofs; for he tells me, 
that in windy wet weather, when the Rain, Snow, er Sleet ts 
driven umder the Tyles (in the Mofs) if there follow,a Froft 
while the Jhfs is wet, it then freezes and raticsthe Tyles out 
of their places. ities 
8. With Pan-tyles.| Thefe Tyles are for the moft part 
laid dry without any Mortar ; yet fometimes pointed. within 
fide. 
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The Laths whereon they hang, are 10 or 12 Footlong; an 
inch and a half broad, and an Inch thick. They are ufually 
fold at 2 d. or 3 4. the Lath, or at 10 or 13.5. the Hundred. 

The Gage for nailing on thefe Laths (with 4 d. Nails) is ten 
Inches and a half, and the breadth of a Tyle when laid 8 
Inches ; whence about 170 Tyles will cover a Square, (or 
100 Foot of this kind of Tyling. oT 

A great Covering with thefe fpends but little Mortar (if 
pointed) and but little time in laying. Mr. Wing reckons it 
worth about 1 s. 8 d. per Square, Workmanthip, 

9. Of its Weight.] ¥. Horfham-ftone, N. 4. 


Valleys. 


H E Gutters over the Sleepers in the Roof of a Building, 
T V. Gutters. | 


Vault. 

A Cellar Arched over. 

‘Under. pinning. 

1. What.| By this Term is meant, the bringing it up 
with Stones under the Ground-fells of a Building: Some- 
times it fignifies the Work it felf, when done. 4 

2. Price of.| Infeveral parts of Suffex, Iknow the ufual 
Price (for the Workmanfhiponly) is 1d. per Foot Superficial. 
Jn fome parts of Kent they have three Half-pence per Foot. 
in fome places ’tis the Cuftom (in Meafuring it) to take in 
half the Sell into their Meafure. 


Voluteé, 
Fhe Spiral Wreath, or Scroll in the Capital of the Ionick 
Column, V. Capital, N. 4. 


Wainfcot, 


wv HE Panneld Work round (againft the Walls of) a 
Room. 


Wainfcotting. 


1. What.] ‘The making, and fetting ap of Wain{cot is 
call'd Wain{cotting. ‘ | 
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2. A Notein—] Some Joyners, (as! am inform’d,) put 
Charcoal behind the Pannels of their Wainfcot, to prevent 
the Sweating of Stone, and Brick-walls from Ungluing the 
Joynts of the Pannels, which otherwife, (efpecially in fome 
places) ’tis very apt to do , and others make ufe of Wool in 
the fame manner, and for the fame purpofe; yet neither of 
thefe ways will prevent their ungluing in fome Houfes: But 
the moft effectual way to prevent it, is by priming over the 
Back-fides of the Joynts well with White-lead, Spanifh-browa, 
and Linfeed-oyl. ‘ 

3. Of Meafuring.| Waintoot is generally meafur’d by the 
Yard {quare, ie. 9 Superficial Feet. Their Cuftom is to 
take the Dimenfions with a String, preffing itinto the Moul- 
dings ; for they fay, (and ‘tis but Reafon,) we ought to be 
paid for all where the Plain goes. 

Therefore when Joyners would take the Dimenfions of a 
Room they have Wainfcotted ; they take up a Line on the 
top of the corner of theRoom,and as they carry it down tothe 
bottom, they prefs it (with their Fingers) into all the Moald- 
ings ; this they account the breadth, and (they meafure) the 
Circumference of the Room from the /ength: Some foyners 
will meafure this alfo with a String, but others do not. The 

Dimenfions-being thus taken in Feet, they multiply the Jength 
by the breadth, and the Product is the Content in Feet ; 
which being divided by 9, the Quotient is the Content in 


Yards. But—— 
Note, (1-) That you muft make Dedudtion for all Window 


Lights, and meafure the Vitindow boards, Cheeki, and Saphe- 
ta’s by themfelves. 

(2.) That for Window-fbutters, Doors, and fuch things as are 
wrought on both fides, they reckon Work and half; for indeed 
the Work is half more. 

(3. That Cornifkes, Baes,and Sub-bafes are fometimes meafur'd 
by the Feet Lineal Meafure ; fo allo are Breezes, Architraves, 
and Chimney-pieces meafurd ; unlefs agreed for by the 
Great. i 

4. Price of —] The Price of Wainfcotting 1s various, accor- 
ding to the variety of Seuffand Workmanfhip. 

Wainfcotting with Norway Oak, the Workmin finding Stuff, 
ss worth 6or7s. per Yard. The Workminthip only is about 
9s. in London, in Rutland 35. 6d. org s.per Yard; and if 
the Mouldings are large, 55. favs Mr. Wing. ; 

Plain-{quare Wainfcotting, (the Workman finding Deal) 1s 
worth 3s. or 3s. 64. per Yard. Kor only Workmanfhip 
about 1s. per Yard. 

Ordinary Bifection Wuainfcotting, (the Workman finding 


Deal) is worth in Landon 35. 6 d. a the Countrey, 44 64. 
as | . neil per, 


ome 


locas ‘ 
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per Yard. The Workmanthip only abont rs, 6d. per 
Yard. 

Large Bifedtion-work is worth 6 or 75, per Yard of Dant- 
BaCKaS Ets! i) ON Gi 

§. Of Painting of Wainjcot,] V. Painting, 
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1, What.| By this Termin Architecture is meant the 
Inclofwes of whole Houfes, or particular Rooms; as alfo of 
Gardens, Orchards, gc. if made of Brick or Stone, 

Ii, Kinds of—] There are feveral kinds of Walls, diftin- 
guifhable by different Names, according to the fubftance 
whereof they are made, as Plafterd or Mud-walls, Bricke 
walls, Stone-vealls, Flint, or Boulder-walis,and Boarded walls : 
of all which I thall difcourfe in the following Numbers. 

Hil. Flaflerd, or Mud—] Thefe kind of Walls are com- 
mon in Timber Buildings, efpecially of ordinary Buildings ; 
for fometimes the Walls are made of Brick betwixt the Tim- 
ber: But thisis accounted no gocd way; becaufe the Mor- 
ter corrodes and decays the Timber. 

Thete Mad-walls, (as they are calPd in fome places) are 


thus made. The Walls being cuarter’d and Lathed between 
the Timber, (or fometimes Lathed over all!) are Plafterd 
with Lome, (V. Lome, aifo, V. Mortar, N. 8. and Ir.) which 
being gimoft dry is Plafter’d over again with white Mortar, 
(V. Mortar, N. 4.) ue ae 

This kind of Werk is commonly meafur’d by the Yaré. For 
the Price of it, V. Pargeting, N. 2. and Mafiering, N. 1. 

WV, Bick] Here } fhall fay fomething 

1. Of Building them,] And here are feveral things to be 
confider'd and taken notice of ; as firft, Thatall Walls ought 
to be moft exactly Perpendicular to the Ground-work; for 
the right Angle (thereon depending) is the true caufe of all 
Stability, both in Artificial and natural Pofitions, a Man like- 
wife landing firmcft when he flands uprighteft. ) 

— Secondly, That the maffiet and heavielt Materials be the 
loweft, as Atter to bear than to he born, | 

Thirdly, Vhat the Walls as they rife, diminith (proportio- 
nally) in thicknefs, for eafe both of Weight and Expence, 

Fourthly, That certain Courfes, or Ledges (or Quoins} of 
more ftrength than the reft, be interlay’d like Bones to 
Sirengthen the whole Fabrick, : 

Fifthly, That (allalong) care he taken ia laying the Bricks, 
concerning which, V. Bricks, N 8. 

Sixthly, That the Angles be firmly bennd, which are the 
Nerves of the whole Edifice. And therefore in working up 
the Walls ofa Building, do not work any Wallabove 3 a 
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high before you work up the next adjoyming Wall, that fo you 
may joyn them together, and make good Bond in the Work: 
For ’tis an ill Cuftom among fome Bricklayers, to carry, or 
work up a whole Story of the Party-walls, before they ‘work 
up the Fronts, or other Work adjoyniug, that fhould be bond- 
ed, or work’dup together with ‘em, which /occafions cracks 
and fetlings in the Walls. 

Seventhly, That if you build (a Houfe) in the City of Lone 
don, youmutt make all your Walls of fuch thicknefles, as the 
Aét of Parliament for Re-building of the faid City enjoyns; 
(which Ac you may feein Houfe, N. 4.) but in other places 
you may ufe your Difcretion, yet for fome Directions in this 
Matter, V.Houfe, N. 3 

Eighthly, It may be worth your Notice, thata Wallof a 
Brick and half thick, with the Joynt, will be in thicknefs 14 
Inches, or very near; whence 150, or 160 Bricks will lay a 
Yard Square, meafur’d upon the Puce of the Building, and to 
the Square of 10 Foot (which is :00 fquare Feet) are ufually 
allow'd 1700, or 1800 Bricks, and 4600, or s000 Bricks will 
compleatly lay, cre&, or build one Rod, Pole, or Perch 
fquare ; which Rod, Pole, or Perch, (tor by all thefe Nimes 
’tis call’d) contains in length, (according to_ the Statute) 
16 + Feet , whofe Square is 2724 Feet, fuperiictal Mealure, 
which is 30 Yards and a Quarter. 

But tho’ [have herelaid down the number of Bricks for each 
of thefe Squares, yet thefe Numbers are not to be rely’d on as 
abfolutely exact, for no exadinefs can be difcover'd as to tiis 
Particular, amd that for feveral Reafons: For tho’ the Bricks 
were all made in the fame Mould, and burnt in the fame 
Kiln, or Clamp; yet the Nature, or Quality of the Earth 
whereof they are made, (whereby fome fhrink more than o- 
ther fome,) and the Bricklayers Hand and Mortar, may 
caufe a confiderable variation, and befides fome Bricks are 
warp’d in burning, (whereby they will not lie fo clofe in the 
Work, ) fome mifcarry, (or are broken,) in every Load, or 
soo Bricks, and the Tally, or Tale is (for the moft part, it 
not look'd after) too little : And befides all thefe Uncertain- 
ties, when Bricks are dear, and Lime cheap, the Workman 
(by the Great) will ufe more Mortar, and make the ampler 
Joynts, which is much worfe for the Batlding. 

Nintbly, It may be alfo noted, that (when all Materials are 
ready) a Workman with his Labourer will lay in one day 
jooo Bricks, and fome 12 or 1500. 

Tenthly, All Brick-work, according to thefe Rules, is fup- 
pos'd to be one Brick and half thick, which is the Standard 
Thicknefs. Ifthey are thicker, or thinner, they muft be re- 
duc'd to that thicknefs, as fhall be fhewn howin the next 

Section of this Number, 
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1. Of Meafuring them.\ Bricklayers moft commonly Mea- 
fure their Walls by the Rod fquare, each Rod, Pole, or Perch, 
(for by all thefe Names ‘tis call’d_) being (by the Statute) 
16 * Foot long; fo that a fquare Rod-contains 272 + Superfici- 
al Peet ai ty eee tae Ain ie es Oa 

Therefore, haying taken the Dimenfions, (viz. the length, 
and heighth) of a Wallin Feer, they multiply the length by 
the heighth, (V. Crofs-mulciplication, N. 2.) and divide the 
Product by 2727, andthe Quotient fhews the number of 
fquare Rods in the Superficies of that Wall. But it being 
fomething troublefome to divide by 2724, Workmen-com- 
monly have a Cuftom to divideby 272 only, which gives the 
Content fomething more than the Truth, ‘which notwith- 
{tanding they take’ for it. faire: | 
_ Having thus found the Area, or Content of the whole Su- 
perficies of a Wall, they next confider his Thicknefs; for 
they have a certain Standard Thicknefs, to which they re- 
duce all their Walls, and this Standard is one Brick anda half. 
shick, as they phrafe it, (7.e. the length of one Brick, and the 
breadth of another,) fo that a Wall of 3 Bricks (length) thick _ 
of the fame height and length with another of 1! Brick thick, 
the former will contain twice as many fquare Rods as the lat- 
ter. 

Now, to reduce any Wall tothis Standard Thicknefs, take 
this plain and eafie Role : Say, as 3 is to the thicknefs of 
the Wallin half Bricks, [that is in the breadth of Bricks, 
the breadth of a Brick being always = his length,] fo is the A- 
rea before found, tothe Areaat their Standard Thicknefs of 
x + Brick. © : ie 

Thus, if the Wall be all of one thicknefs from the Foun- 
dation to the top, it is eafily reduc’d to the Standard Thick- 
nefsof «Brick. But ifthe Wall be of diferent thickneffes, 
(asin Brick Houfes they commonly are, being made thickeft. 
delow, and thinner at every Story; ) then the beft way isto 
meafure every different thicknefs by it felf, and reduce it to 
the Standard Thicknefs; then add all thefe feveral Area’s into 
ore Sum, out of which deduét the Doors and Windows 
(meafur'd by themfelves,) and {fo the Remainder will be the 
true Area, or Content of the whole Wall. 

Sse more (concerniag fmeafuring of Brick Walls, ) N. V. 
of this word, viz, in Fence-walls. “Alfo, fee Brick-work. 

Note, In fome Places ‘tis the Cuftom to meafure by the 
Red of 18 Foot long, in others by the Rod of 16 Foot: In 
the former cafe, you muft divide the Area in Feet by 324, in 
theatrer by 296,00, i , | 

3. Of their Price} The Price of Building of Walls is va- 
rious in different Places, according to the various Prices of 
Materials. Mr. Leybourn fays, (and with him agrees Mr. Hat- 
wee Miles gh ed Be ailet (see SAV) tbe a a ee aa, a ton,) 
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ton) that the ufual Price in London, for Building a Brick and 
half Wall, (the Workman finding all Materials,) is five 
Pound, or five Pound ten Shillings per Rod fquare. And for 
the Workmanthip only 30s. per Rod fquare, which is about 
15. per Yard fquare. 3 are | 
Mr. Wing fays, that the ufual Price in Rutland, (the Work- 

man finding all Materials,) is for a Brick and half Wall 35. per 
Yard {quare, {which is but about 4/. 105. per Rod,J fora 
9 Brick-wall 4s. fora 24 Brick-wall 55. per Yard Square. 
And for the Workmanhhip only (of a Brick and half Wall) 
8d. per Fard fquare, which is but about 20s. per Rod, Sta- 
tute Medure. So that you fee Mr. Wing’s Prices are much 
cheaper than thofe about London; the Reafon of which, I cen- 
ceive proceeds from the Viliority of Commodities in his 
Countrey. we | 

' Aboui us in Suffex, a Rod of Brick and half Wall, Work- 
manfhip and Materials, will coft at leafteight Pounds. For 
the Wokmanfhip only, the ufual Price (about us) is 24, 
or 28 s-per Rod fquare ina Brick and half Wall. 
“It fhald feem, that in or about London, Workmen do fome- 
times fd only Mortar and Workmanfhip in building of 
Walls ; for fays Mr. Leybourn,) if the Bricks are laid in at the 
Builder’ Charge, then 2/. 10s. per Rod is the ufual Price. 
But, (fys he,) toereét new Structures, by taking down old 
Walls, t may be worth 3 Pounds, or 3 Pounas 10 Shillings 
ber Rod becaufe in taking down the Walls, and clearing the 

ricks, there is much Time fpent, and alfo more Mortar used 

in a them again, than in new Work. 

 V,. Bice--] Walls built round Courts, Gardens, Or- 
chards| mc. are commonly calld Fence-walls. Of thele, 
fome at made of Stone, fome of Flints, or Boulders, and 
fome oBrick:Of the tuo former, I fhall {peak in the two fol- 
lowingNumbers, vig) Num. 6 and 7. Of the Jatter I fhall 
{peak bie, and theretn f fhall fay fomething, 
' y, Otheir making.| Thefe are commonly made (of Sta- 
tute Brks) a Brick and half thick. | 

i But) Some parts of Suffex they are commoniy made ofa 
fort ofjeat Bricks which are 12 Incheslong, 6 Inches broad, 
and 3 chesthick, I have very often difcours'd with the old 
Man ht introduced, not only thofe fort of Great Bricks, 


but alftheir neceflary Concomitants, Pilafler and Copeing 
Bricks,nd the Method of making F ence-walls of em, Y. P. 
Bricks] 2. §. 4. 9. and 13. | | 
* Thel Walls are but the breadth of a Brick, (or 6 Inches) 
in thick{s, only at the Pilafters, where they are the length 
ofa Brx, (or 12 Inches thick.) They ufually fet a Pilafter 
at everto Foot. J know a Wall of thefe fort of Bricks, (of 
about doot high, that has been built near 30 Years, and 
ftands ry well. 2 ; fea oh 
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2. Of Meafuring them.| Fence-walls built of Statute Bricks, 
are commonly meafur'd, as is taught above, N. 45:0; |) But 
I fhall here add, that fome Workmen which I know, mea- 
fure ’em by the Rod in Jength, and x Foot in heighth, which 
they account a Kod of Meafure. And in taking their Dimen- 
fions, theydo it witha Line, going over the Pilafters; this 
for the length ; fo likewife for the heighth, they meafure it 
(alfo) by a Line, going over all the Moaldings, (after the 
manner of Joyners Meafuring their Work,) even to the top, 
or middle of the Copeing. 

I fhall further add, that fome Workmen (in Fence-walls 
of Statute Bricks ) will, (if they can perfwade their Mafter to 
it, ) meafure allthat is above 1% Brick thick, (viz. The Pro- 
jetting of the Pilafters, or Buttreffes, and all below the Wa- 
ter-table) by the folid Foor, which afterwards theyreduce to 
Rods. But this way is a confiderable advantage to the Work- 
man, and a lofs to the Mafter Builder; for it makes + part of 
Meafure more than the Truth; becaufe a Brick and half 
Wall is14 Inches thick. 

Fence-walls built of great Bricks, are generall' meafur'd 
by the Rod in length, and a Foot in heighth, ( which they 
account a Rod of Meafure,) the Dimenfions beiag taken by 
a Line, as was faid above. 

3. Of their Price] For the Price of Brick-wab, V. (a- 
bove,) N. 4. §. 3. But fome Workmen in Suffex eckon for 
Building of Fence-walls, (the Workmanfhip only) £ Statute 
Bricks (a Brick and half thick) 1s. 6d. per Rod, ata Rod 
Jong, anda Foot high, tzking their Dimenfions bythe Line, 
as was fhewn how in the preceeding §. of this Numbe Some» 
times they build thefe kind of Walls by the Squa? of 100 
Foot, ato s. per Square, which is bat about 1d. jr (Super. 
ficial) Foot. 

For Building of Fence-walls with great Bricks, theom mon 
Price (for the Workmanfhip only) ists. per Re, at one 
Rod long, and one Foot high, the Dimenfions take by the 
Line, as above. | 

4. Of Coping them.] Fence-walls built of State Bricks, 
are fometimes coped with Stane, fometimes with ‘ick: If 
the former, the Copeing is left outin the Meafure, nd rated 
by it felf, for the Price of which, V. Copeing, N.. If the 
Jatter, if is meafur'd into the reft of the Work. And this 
kind of Copeing is done thus, on one fide the Walis carry’d 
uprightto the top, and on the other fide there is Courfes 
of Bricks ftanding on end in an Oblique Reclininy or Slant 
Pofition, and a flretching Courfe on the topnifhes the 
Wall. | 


But 
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But Fence-walls built of great Bricks, are coped with Cope- 
ing Bricks, of which, V. Bricks, N. 111. §. 3. And this Cope- 
ing is alfo meafur’dand rated with the reft of the Wall. ; 

VI. Stone— | Stone-walls ferve not only for Walls of Hou- 
fes, doc. but alfo for Fence-walls round Gardens, ¢yc. OF 
thefe I fhall fay fomething. == 

1. Of Meafuringthem.| Thefe are in fome places meas 
| fur’d by the Rod of 18 Foot Square: But in moft places 

(Ithink they are meafur’d by the ¥oot Superficial. Concerning 
| Meafuring of Walls, there are thefe three things to be further 
taken notice of, viz. That if the length of the Walls at the 
ends (of a Garden, or Houfe_) be taken on the ont-fide (of the 
Garden, or Houfe,) then the length of the Walls on the 
fides (of the Garden, or Houfe,) ought to be taken on the 
in-fide. (2.) That when the Walls of a Houle are. meafur’d, 
the Doors and Windows are likewife to be meafur’d, and de- 
dutted from the wholes (3.) That in Meafuring Fence- 
walls, they commonly. meafure the heighth by a Line, 
| (prefs’d into all the Mouldings) from the top of the Copeing, 
|. tothe bottom of the Foundation. 

2. Of their Price. Mr. Wing tells us, that Fence-walls, and 
Walls of ordinary Buildings, are each (only the Workman- 
fhip) from 16s. to3/. 10s. per Rod of 18 Foot Square, 
which (fays he) depends upon the goodnefs of the Work. 
He alfo tells us, that the ferting of Fronts in great Buildings, 
viz. Afvlar, Architrave, Windows, and Doors, with the 
Ground-table, Fafhia’s, and other Members, is worth from 
21. 105. to sgl. per Rod, which (fays he) depends upoa the 
heighth, and well performing of the Building. _ The Truth is, 
I don’t well underftand what he means by allthis Tattle; for 
he never tells us any thing of the thicknefs of the Walls, and 
befides 3 /. 105. per Rod, is but little above 21d. per Foot; 
and $1. per Rod, is but little above 3+ d. per Foot; 
either of which is certainly too little for fuch Ornamental 
Work, as fetting of Fronts in great Buildings. And then, 
for his Fence-walls, or Walls in ordinary Buildings ; I can’t 
fee how the goodnefs, or badnefs of fuch plain Work can 
viry the Price from 165. to 3/. 10s, per Rod; but furely it 
muft be very ordinary Work that is worth but 265. per Rod, 
which is but little above a Half-penny a Foot. 

Mr. Hatton talks much after the fame manner ; for, fays he, 
one Foot of plain Work, (as Walls, cc.) is worth about 
8d. working and fetting. He mentions . nothing of the 
thicknefs neither. ony 

But I thallleave thefe Authorsin the'dark, as they have 
left’ us, and proceed to tell you, what fome experienced Work- 
men in Suffex tell me; namely, That for building a 12 Inch 
Wall, they have 2d. per Foot, for an 18 Inch Wall a 

an 


and for a Wall of 2 Foot thick, they have 4d. per Foot, 
Thefe Prizes are to be underftood of Walls that have 2 fair 
fides; for if they have but one fair fide, (the other ftanding 
againft a Bank, ) they haye a lefs Price; for in this cafe, I 
have known fome Workmen build a Wall 2 Foot thick, for 
2d, per Foot. | 

WII. Flint, or Boulder—-] Walls of Flints, or Bonlders, 
are much us’d in fome parts of SujJex and Kent, where I have 
feen, not only Fence-walls round Courts, Gardens, ¢sc. but 
alfo Walls of Stables, and other Out-honfes built of them, 
which fhew'd very handfome. 

To build Walls of Flint, (fays Sir Henry Wotton,) is, (as 1 
conceive, fays he,) a thing utterly unknown to the Ancients; 
who obferving in that Material a kind of Metallick Nature, 
(or at leaft a Fufibility) feem to have refolv’d it to nobler 
ufes; an Art now utterly loft, unlefs perhaps kept up by Chy- 
milts. 

Some Workmen tell me, that for building of Flint, or 
Boulder Walls, they ufe to have 12 s. per Hundred, (for fo 
they phrafe it,) by which they mean roo Superficial Feet; 
but | forgot to ask them at what thicknefs, or. whether they 
have but one thicknefs for ail their Walls. They alfo tell me, 
that a right and left handed Man fit well together for this fort 
of Work; for they haye a Hod of Mortar pour’d down upon 
the Work which they part betwixt them, each {preading it 
towards him felf ; and fo they Jay in their Flints. They alfo 
' tell me, that their Mortar (for this Work) muft be very ftiff, 

and that ‘tis beft ta have a good length of Work before ’em ; 
for they work but one Courfe in heighth atatime; for if 
they fhould do more, it would be apt to {well ont at the 
fides, andrundown. They alfo fay, that in mifty Weather 
‘tis very difficult to make the Work ftand. | 

VIil. Boarded—] Sometimes Walls are boarded, particn- 
larly the Wallsof fome Barns, Stables, and other Out-houfes. 
But of this kind of Work, V. Weather-boarding. 


\ 
The making of Walls (of what kind foever) is call’d Walling, 


Therefore, for the Price, gc. of Walling, V. Walls. 
F 3 5 4) 
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Walnut-tree-painting. 
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Wafh- 


Wafh boufe, 
A Room to Wath in. 
Water. i able; 


_ In Stone, or Brick-walls, is a fort of Ledge Ieft in the 
Wall, fome 18 or 20 Inches, (rmidré or lefs) above the Ground, 
at which place the thicknefs of the Wall isabated, for taken 
in} on each fide the thicknefs of a Brick, (in Brick-walls,) 
hamely, 2 Inches and aquarter; thereby leaving that Ledge; 
or Jutty, that is call'd a Water-table. Thefe Water-tables 
are fometimes left plain; and fometimes they are wrought with 
Mouldings ; if the latter, (befides the plain Meafure of thé 
Wail,) they ate rated at fo much per Foot, running Meafure. 


Water.courfes, 


Thefe are commonly rated by the Foot running Meafure, 
viz. Ifthe Workman find Materials at about 10 d. per Foot, 
“f he find no Materials; at about 8 d; 


Weatherehoarding: 


1. What.|. A Term of Architecture, fignifying the nai- 
lidg up of Boards againft a Wall, (V. Walls, N. 8.) Some- 
times ’tis usd to fignifie the Boards themfelves, when nai?d 
up. This Work is commonly done with Feather-edg’d- 
boards, (V.Feather-edg’d-) In plain Work they nail the 
thick edge of one Board, anmInch, or an Inch and half over 
the thin edge of another: Bat if the Work isto be alittle 
extraordinary, they fet an O--G on the thick edge of every 
Board. | 

2. Price.| The Price of plain Weather-boarding, (viz. 
fitting and nailing up the Boards,) is from 8 d. to 12d. the 
Square, according to the length and breadth of the Boards, 
and Conveniency of the Place. But if the lower, (vz. the 
thicker ) edge of the Boards be wrought with anO--G, it may 
a worth 18 d. per Square. This for the Workmanthip only. 
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If the Workman find the Materials, (viz. Boards and Nails,) 
it may be worth 12, or 13 5. per Square, or about three Halt- 
pence péx Foot. 
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Soo rr, 


Weather-tyling. 


1. What.] Isthe Tyling, (or Covering with Tyles) the 
upright fides of Houfes. 

2. Price.] It fome places Weather-tyling is done at the 
fame Price as other plain Tyling. Y. Tyling, N.3. But in 


other places they have more; in confideration of Scaffolding ; 


forfome Workmen tell me they have 45. per Square for 
Workmanthip only. 


Well. bole, 
The Hole left in a Floor for the Stairs to come up through. 
White Baaurineioeniee 
¥. Painting, N. 7. 
Wind-beam, 


The fame as Collar-beam. 
- Windows. 


1. What.| Every ofe knows that Windows are thofe parts 
of a Building that are made to let in the Light. 

2. Situation of | Concerning the Situation of Windows, 
obferve, firft, that they be as few in number, and as moderate 
in Dimenfions, as may Sy confift with other due Re- 
fpetis : For in a word, all openings ave weakenings. Se- 
condly, Let "em be placed at convenient diftance. from'the An- 
gles, or corners of the Building; becaufe that part ought not 


to be open and infeebl’d, whofe Office is to fupport and fa- . 


fien all the reft of the Building. Thirdly, Befure take great 
care that all the Windows be equal one withanother in their 


Rank and Order; fo that thofe on the right Hand may an- — 


{wer to-thofe on:the left, and that thofe above. may be 
right over thofe below; for this Situation of Windows, will 
not only be handfome and uniform, but alfo (the woid being 
upon the ucid, and the ful/upon the full,) ftwill be a great 
ftrengthning to the whole Fabrick. : 

3. Dimenfionsof—] In making of Windows, you: muft be 
careful,’ not to give them more, or Jefs Light than istteed- 
fil, thatis, make them uo bigger, nor leis than is convenient ; 


i where- 


SSS ease Se ee 


wherefore you ought to have regard to the bignefs of the 
_ Rooms that are to receive the Light; it being evident, that a 
| &reat Room has need of a greater Light, and confequently of a 
greater Window, than a little Room, ¢9 contra. 

The Apertures of Windows in middle fiz'd Houfes, may 
be 4°, or 5 Foot between the Jambs, and in greater Build- 
ingsthey may be 6 4, or 7 Foot, and their heighth may be 
double the length at the leaft. But ia-high Rooms, or larger 
Buildings, their heighth may be a third, a fourth, or half 
their breadth more than double their length. 

Thefe are the Proportions for Windows of the firft Story, 
_ and according to thefe muftall the reft of the Windows in the 
_ upper Stories be for their breadth; but for their heighth they 
| muit diminifh: Forthe fecond Story may be one third part 
lower than the firft, and the third Story one fourth part low- 
er than the fecond. 
| 4. Price of making.] Window-frames are ufually agreed 
_ for by the Light, (fays Mr. Leybourn,) fo that if a Window 
have 4 Lights, and it be double rabifted, (as the Workmen 
callit,) it maybe worth 125. that is 3 s. a Light for Materi- 
\) alsand Workmanfhip, But if the Builder find Timber and 

| Sawing, then 1s. a Light is fair. 

| Tranfom-windows, (fays Mr. Wing) are worth making (for 
| great Buildings) 1s. 9d. per Light, or 7s. per Window. 
_ Some Workmen tell me, they make’em for x2 a. 14 4. 16 d. 
—ori18d, per Light, according to their bignefs. 

- Luthern Windows, (fays Mr. Wing,) the making and fetting 
J up, is valu'd from 9 to 14s. per Window, according to their 
bignefs. Some Workmen tell me, that (if they faw the 
Timber) they commonly have 20 s. per Window. 

Shop windows, (fays Mr. Leybourn) will be afforded at the 
fame rate as plain or batton’d Doors, V. Doors. 
| _§. Price of Painting.|. The Painting of Window-frames, 
_ Clays Mr. Leybourn ) is not ufually meafur’d, bur valu’d at 3 d. 
44. or 6 d. per Light, according to their bignefs, and Cafe- 
| ments at three Half-pence, or 24. per piece, and Iron-bars at 
td. or more, if very large, V. Painting. 


Withs, 


Thefe areusd by Thatchers to bind their Thatching-rods 
I tothe Rafters. They are commonly fold at 6 d. the Hundred, 
If anda hundeed of ’em will do abont 3 Square of Thatching ; 
If for fome Workmen tell me, that they ufe about 33, or 34 
| Withs, and as many Thatching-rods, (whichare of the fame 
Hf Price with the Withs)in a Square; for they bind down their 

‘Straw at every Foot, or thereabouts, viz. at every other 


Lath ; 


» 


Bowne! LAO: | OQ Yy 
Lath, (for they Lath but 2 Lachs ina Foot,) and each Courfe 
of Thatching (bound down with one length of Rods;) is about 
2 Foot in breadth. 


Z acco, 


F“HE. lower part of the Foot of aColamn, (or of the Pe- 
@ deftal of a Column,) in the form of afquare Brick, of 
Tyle. 


Zopor us: 
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